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DE VERE. 



CHAPTER I. 



FBOVIDENCE. 




^Yet a^n, methinks, 

Some unbom sorrow, ripe m fortune's womb, 
Is Coming toward me ; and my inward soul 
With nothing trembles. 

Shakspxars. 

And why should tears flow from one described so 
innocent? And how could they be excited by festi- 
Tity, or a fair and harmless display of magnificence? 

Strange and unnatural to suppose such inconsistent 
compunctions in the bosom of a young and noble lady, 
on the very close of a birthnight in which she had 
eharmed all eyes! Bat my business is with facts; and 
as Constance, at present at least, cpuld not be sophisti- 
cated by a world she had scarcely seen, I Avill trust tc 
that simple circumstance, and her own character, for 
proof that I have recorded nothing unnatural. Who, 
indeed, not absolutely worn out, qr plunged in dissipa- 
tion for a longer time than its novelty could charm-— 
who that has discovered the powerless realities of the 
pageantries of life, — but has feit a re-action, a want of 
assistance, and a remorse, such as has been described? 

The disposition in which we left Constance, was not 
merely transient; nor were the thoughts with which 
she lay down to rest dissipated, like an evil dream, by 
the cheerfulness of the morning sun. 

At breakfast, it was remarked that she bore the traces 
of any thing but joy ; and many of her younger guests 
wondered ihat a beauty, an earl's daughter^ and an 
heiress^ could exhibit a face of seriousness. 
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But, in fact, the enjoyment of the day before seemed 
now at least to have been problematical. What she had 
Seen, had by no means satisfied her; for it had left her 
with no very high opinion of her species. The fashion- 
able part of her Company seemed stiff, jealous, and un- 
impressive; the rustic, equally jealous, and not the 
more sincere from having less polish. 

Examining herown part in the exhibition, shecould 
not divest herseif of the notion, that to be the object 
and centre of a great circle, one must be, or at least 
seem to be, a great actress. This did not please; and 
in the midst of Company and magnificence, she found 
there was a void in her heart, for which, as it was un- 
expected, so she could not äccount It was, therefore, 
without regret, that she saw her guests rapidly dimi- 
nishing as the day advanced. 

Unreasonable Constance! thus to.deal with the gifts 
of the World, and not to " take the good the gods pro- 
vide thee!'* She wondered at it herseif; and upon 
being rallied by the Marchioness, and questioned 
(though without raillery) by Lady Eleanor, she con- 
fessed all that had passed in her heart the evening be- 
fore; and in particular the little sufficiency of the appa- 
rently gay scene in which they had been engaged, to - 
SLipply the enjoyment she had expected. 

The three ladies had escaped from the Partridge fa- 
mily and from jLhe gentlemen who were occüpied with- 
their politics, into the path that led tothe bee-garden, 
when this confession began; and I shall make no apo- i 
Jogy for presenting it to the reader, as characteristic of j 
all three. j 

Lady Eleanor said she was not surprised, for she / 
had herseif remarked the conversation of those whof 
had approached Lady Constance; "and whether," sai4 
Lady Eleanor, **from my retired habits, orthat th< 
World is really changed, I found none who came up U 
the notions I had formed of fit companions for the min^ 
of my niece.'^ 

"And yet we must not be too fastidious,'' said tlv 
MarchLoness; "the world has many disagreeablj 
things in it, men and women among them, yet, upoi 
the wbole^ h is a good world, and the little defecj 
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that appear in manners and character in mixed society, 
where all character seems for a time disguised, 
may soften down, and disappear upon better acquaint- 



ance/' 



" The acting of Mr. Freshville, fpr instaryie," said 
Lady Eleanor; '^the folly of Sir Bertie; or, I am 
sorry to say it, the insolence of my kinswoman, Lady 
Elizabeth, and her daughters." 

**Why, even of these,'^ observed the Marchioness, 
" we have only seen soine faults that certainly float on 
the surface. Should we look deeper, we might find 
some counter-balancing good. I cannot, I own, dis- 
cover much under the solemnity of Mr. Freshville; 
but Sir Bertie has, at least, great good-nature; and the 
youthful silliness of your young cousins may not pre- 
vent them hereafter from proving good wives and 
mothers. ^^ 

^' Impossible!" exclaimed Lady Eleanor. " I love 
your good-natur^, Marchioness, but yon have been too 
happy in the world; the Marquess and a prosperous 
life have spoiled you, and long may you continue to 
be so spoiled.'^ 

Lady Clariellan rather smiled at her earnestness; 
and as, like most peoplc who have no reason to be out 
of humour with the world, she was in good-humour 
with it, and had always endeavoured to infuse this spi- 
rit into her young pupi^,.she did not choose this repre- 
sentation to pass without comment; she therefore ob- 
served, '' You will at least allow, my dear Lady Elea- 
nor, that I have had no reaSon förmisgivings in themidst 
of prosperity, «and that our dear Constance's fears, at 
the end of. her fete, may have been, as they probably 
were, the mere eflfect of fatigue." 

*<It was the cfTect,'^ said Constance, ^<of an unsat- 
isfied feeling,, for which I could not, and cannot now, 
give a reason, where all is seemingly so promising of 
satisfaction." 

<< As if,'^ said the Marchioness, ^^there being dif- 
ferent lots in life, we should not pursue, or enjoy the 
high, as well as the low.^^ 

"That is all very true and sensible," answered 
Lady Eleanor; " but tho fear is, lYi^V. \!tv^\^\^V2XTCÄ^ 

1 * 
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make us think too much of ourselves, and too little of 
the Giver; though that, I am sure, will never be my 
dear Constance's condition. '^ 

"I trust hot/' Said Constance; " and yet the feel- 
ing I had, was as ifl was not sufficiently humble, and 
deserved to be lowered. I thought, too, as I looked 
fearfully at these proud walls, and recollected who I 
was, how much happier I should be if I had a bro- 
ther." 

" In that respect, I scarcely know what to wish for 
you," Said Lady Clanellan; " but leave it safely to 
Hirn whom you so properly inyoked not to try you 
beyond your strength. Yet I cannot help owning, 
that had you a brother, it might save you some tri- 
als/' 

^* It might save me from Lord Cleveland," observ- 

ed Constance, with a sigh; "and on this I could not 

help brooding. I thought myself too great, and could 

not help repeating some of those passages which Mor- 

timer is so often repeating. 

■) 
* Oneheav'd on high, to behurlM down below ; 

A.garisb flag, 

To be the aim of ev'ry dangerous shot.' 

On the other band, I thought, and wistfully too, of 
the pajssage in your favourite Walton, which we are 
all so fond of — *I will walk the meadows, by some 
gliding ströam, and there contemplate the lilies that 
take no care.' I almost wished myself one of these 
lilies." 

"These are all delightful indications," said the 
Marchioness, "and showa disposition, the farthest in 
the World from what you dread; and upon the whole," ^ 
added she, smiling, "I think you may be reconciled ; 
to your fate, of being a great heiress; though I allow | 
it is not every heart that can stand prosperity." | 

"Will it give me one real friend?" asked Con- ; 
stance. 

" It neither will, nor ought to give you one," replied 
her aunt; " too happy if it do not forbid your distin- \ 
guishing friends from flatterers." 
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'^Thatis whati most feel, and most fear;" answer- 
ed Constance, with much seriousness. 

"And what is to forbid," asked the Marchioness, 
'^that there should be persona in your own Station, as 
estimable and capable of friendship, at the very least, 
as those below you: and if there are, that they should 
seek out and love one so worthy to be loved? It is, 
surely, the saddest, and moat unjust of all mistakes, to 
suppose that the great have no feeling; or that because 
they may be rieh, they cannot be good. " 

" Yet we are admonishcd pretty pointedly, in the 
sacred book," sald Lady Eleanor, " about the difficulty 
of the rieh -man. However, nobody who knows you, 
Marchioness, will say this is universal. Yet, let us 
confess, there are not many Lord Clanellans among the 
Peers; and I should say fewer still like his wife among 
the Peeresses.'^ 

^* I confess no such thing," said the Marchioness; 
*^and could name mäny an Earl's daughter, the Orna- 
ment as well as inhabitant of a Castle, like our dear 
Constance here, who while they are formed to adorn a 
high Station, have all the gentler virtues of a moderate 
one. ''. . 

" I am sure I will not question it,^' replied Lady 
Eleanor; "you will, however, at least own, that pros- 
perit}'^ has a tendency tö harden the heart, though 
your's may have escaped. " 

"You will render me vain in the very worst way 
of being so,^' replied the Marchioness; "vain of hu- , 
mility, for if I have so escaped it has surely been from 
a sense of my own littleness.^' 

**The very*thing/^ observed Constance, "which I 
feit so home, when I thought af the masque, and all 
that was said upon it. I was even almost angry with 
Mortimer for bis undeserved gallantry. There seem- 
ed a voice whispering in my ear the folly I had been 
guilty of in listening to it, and the precariousness of 
all on which I had been so complimented." 

" 'Twas a kind voice,*' said Lady Eleanor. 

" I shall not soon forget it," answered Constance, 

The conversation was here interrupted by their 
meeting Dr. Herbert, De Vere, audL*OTÖL CX-esÖÄsA, 
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who had been to the Dairy-house in quest of the la 
dies; Lord Cleveland declaring they ought not to sub 
mit to be ciit off from the only society that made th 
country bearable. He was about to address Constance 
but saw something in her countenance which disclo 
sed deeper subjects than those on which he wished t 
entertain her. 

" Dr. Herbert," said the Marchioness, " I wan 
your assistance against a couple of philosophers, — (no 
I mean any thing but philosophers,) — in petticoats 
who are raving against the tvorld^ for not being able t 
make us happy; when I say it is a very pretty world 
and has les meilleures dispositions possible to confe 
happiness, if we only choose to think so.*^ 

"And yet," said Lady Eleanor, " we are only dis 
cussing the necessity of guarding against confidence i 
the conti nuation of prosperity, and the danger to th 
heart of supposing the tide will never turn." 

" My cloth would necessarily lead me to be wit 
you," Said the Doctor, "but I am not so instructed a 
Imightbe, and you had better," added he, laugtting 
"consult the Miss Partridges; for I mistake, if the^ 
ever think about the tide's turning." 

"The Doctor isafraid ofcommitting himself," sai 
Lord Clevelknd; " but he is a courtier: now I, wh 





am none — " 



Here Herbertand De Vere, and even the Marchio- 
ness herseif, laughed outright; but the Earl, unabash- " 

ed, proceeded, — " I who am none, side with Lad}^^' 
Clanellan. As to the tide, we know that there is on^^ 
in the affairs of men, which leads on to ifortune; but 

" Omitted, all the vcxage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries.'' 

This is my creed, and by this be my actioAs govern^ 
ed. " 

" A very good creed," observed Herbert, still laugh^ 
ing, ** for all sanguine young people, like you anA 
Lady Clanellan." 

"Nay," said Cleveland, <'I am most serious; nor 
did you ever know any cautious, meanspirited, shop- 
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H^eeping rascal, who calculated tides and seasons before 
Iie would move, successful to any extent. I do not 
^nean that he might not haye a grovelling sort of suc- 
^ess, but he never could soar with eagle flight, un- 
llenched and undazzled by thesun." 

** There was one Icarus," said the Doctor, growing 
serious. 

'* Nay," cried Lord Cleveland, " I trust you are not 
going to lecture us against ambition, for fear of melt- 
ing our pinions.*' 

" And why not," asked the Doctor, " if you are for 
flying too high? The ambition I preach is reasonable^ 
not ruinous. But it seems, that if a throne were va- 
cant — " 

" I should wish to mount if I could, ^^ said Cleveland. 

Lady Eleanor, willing to recal the subject which was 
still uppern^ost with her, observed, <4t was not am- 
bition we were talking of so much as the tendency of 
success to promote a dangerous indifference towards 
Hirn who sent it, and the almost certainty that this in- 
difference would be followed with most miserable visi- 
tations." 

** This is, indeed, a serious subject,'^ said Herbert, 
" and worthy this appropriate spot, where the tower- 
ing Castle, on the one band, frowns upon us in all the 
pride of power; while on the other, this alcove pre- 
sents US with a view of the gentlest beauty. Never 
were ambition and content so well contrasted." 

The Doctor spoke truly, for the alcove was placed 
just where the sides of the brook opening, lefe in a 
reach of the pebbly stream, which delighted the eye 
by its placidity. The whole party^consentaneously sat 
down to enjoy it. " — 

^^ 'Tis, at least, a charming place to moralize in," 
Said the Doctor, as he seated himself; " and not the 
worse for its contrast to the splendour of yesterday." 

<* Did you then disapprove the splendour of yester- 
day?" asked Lord Cleveland. 

"Bynomeans; provided," added Herbert cheer- 
fully, " no one's head was turned by it." 

Lady Clanellan looked at Consta nee and smiled, and 
Constance could not help smiling too. 
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"Shall I teil you a secret?*' said Lady Clanellan; 
'< Lady Constance here thinks she is too great, and 
that a still small voice (I suppose of her guardiaa 
sylph,) wams her to beware of the giddiness you have 
mentioned.^' 

"It would be good for us all," answered Herbert, 
"if we had such voices always attendant upon us. 
But what really was your question?" 

" We had scarcely agreed upon it/' answered Lady 
Eleanor, " but I would ask, for myself, what it is that 
creates the sometimes unaccountable feeling of dis- 
tress and danger, the fearful misgiving which a good 
mind feels, (for I believe it is chiefly a good mind that 
feels it,) when our )ot is cast so high that every thing 
seems to prosper. May it^ or not, be the immediate 
interposition of heaven?" 

" I see no reason against it," replied -the Divine, 
"nor isthe whole scheme of Providence, astbe morsJ 
governor of the world, other than such imperceptible 
interposition. I will own to you, too, that a long 
eourse of prosperity seeras the ^ery state to call for it, 
and to predict reverses in the nature of punishment if 
you neglect it. I say, imperceptible, because you 
must always take care, in regard to interposition, not 
to fall into the visionary error of Supposing that Pro- 
vidence manifests itself to you perceptibly, Leaye 
that to the beautiful images of poetry." 

*< How then are we to know?" asked Lady Clanel- 
lan. 

"By the effects," answered Herbert '* We pray 
in the Church for the Inspiration of a höly spirit; we 
pray for it in the clpset; the efifects are feit in our 
conduct; and the proofs we have of an ever watchful 
Providence, together with the certainty of our own 
failings, support the notion, thatif we feel theseeffects, 
it arises from the goodness of Heaven, and cannot 
spring from the weakness of man. " 

" A beautiful theory," said Lady Clanellan. 

*' I wish it were as demonstrable as beautiful," ob- 

served Lord Cleveland: f<but really I could not have 

expected this would be a subject for ladies who are so 

• entirely at the head of good Company. Surely * it is 
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I lees and settlings of a melancholy blood.^ Yet, 
le blood of a Marchioness, still more of tfae 
of Arcadia, should be meluncholy, moves my 

itance blushed, and De Vere, feeling for her, 
3d with some emphasis, that the subject was too 
IS well as too important, to be ridicul^d. 
jlieve me,'* returned Cleveland, seeing displea- 

Constance's eye, ** I am the last man in the 
to ridicule such a subject. I wish I could side 
le Doctor; but though he talks of fearing pros- 

as if it were an evil, and of r^iverses, as if they 
leant for punishment, the whoie course of the 
contradicts him. For it is füll of instances of 
i, well followed up, and never failing, except 
le failure of nerves in ^ those who throw away 
;ood fortune by being afraid to pursue it. On 
er band, how uniform are the instances of ill- 

certain poor hutnble devils, who (do what they 
3em born never to prosper. Wonder not, there- 
' I am a worshipper of Fortune, and think to 

would be to affront her. What says youth to 
added the Earl: "what thinks De Vere?" 
lat I have not presumption enough to agree with 
answered De Vere. 

\ this,*' observed Herbert, "depends upon a 
le temperament, which, with Submission, takes 
•ust what it does not like to examine. Yet even 
ers, who hold it a law to pursue a run of luck, 

lay their account with seeing it change. But 
)ject, as I understand it ffom these ladies, lies 
per than the view your Lordship has chosen to 

\T deeper, indeed," said Lady Eleanor, and the 
5S of Constance showed she approved of the ob- 
oh, though she said not a word. 
know," observed Cleveland, "what fine theo- 
ly be, and are, spun out of this ; but I have al- 
hought them the visions of enthusiasts, in oth- 
ds, of madmen," 
every one theq,*' replied Herbert, with a 
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12 BE VERE. 

searching loök, **mad, in your Lordship's opinion 
who believes in the government of Heaven ?'* 

Lord Clevelanddid notlike the question, especiall 
as hesawhe was keenlyexamined by the eider ladies, an 
that Constanee, though her looks were not bent upo 
him, was siiently most observant De Vere, too, wa 
about to interpose a question, but thinkine it woul 
disconcert Cleveland still more, perhaps Tower hin: 





with Constance, he abstained, from motives för whict 
Lord Cleveland, had he been in bis place, would hav 
thought him the greatest blockhead in the world. 

Recovering himself a little, the gallant lord answer- 
ed, "I am not so much my own enemy, in such 
time and place, and with such Company, as to thro 
away a precious hour in what would prove at best 
dry controversy. Besides,, though my antagonist is 
philosopher of the court, he is also a divine, and wh 
could I expect fram so great a doctor, but to be tosi^ 
on the horns of sorae shocking dilemma. I will 
however, just remark, that though there are a thouE- 
sand amusing stories of interposition by dreams an 

f;hosts, and other fancies, no one of any monde be 
ieves in them, and as little does history confirm th 
perceptible interference of whichjwe are speaking.^' 
" Perceptible^ interference," replied the Divin 
*^is not, and indeed I have taken pains to premise^* 
cannot be the question. For such interference woul 
be a miracle, and miracles are over. But secon 
causes are very different ; and these feelings may al ^ 
arise out of second causes. How these can be dispo^-- 
ed so as to produce the events of the world, and eve:*^ 
the Operations of our mind,is a point so difficult t 
ascertain, that careless men give it up ; worldly meiB 
who See nothing- but second causes, laugh afit; i 
Courts, where one great human creature seeras a firs-^ 
cause, few are acquainted with it ; in crow^ds no on^ 
has leisure to foel it. But, sooner or later, it come^ 
home. In the dead of the night ; in the retiremen ^ 
of the closet ; in one's garden, or such a place as thi^^ 
(particularly when alone,) be assured the 'still small 
voice' we speak of makesitself heard.*' 

Constance .was peculiarly pleased, nor liked th 
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rl for interrupting the Divine by asking him with a 
king sneer, if he had ever heard this voice ? 
<Tosay I have heard it speaking in language^^^ 
iwered the President, "or, like Lord Herbert, who, 
en writing against revelation by miracles, asserts 
t greatest of miracles in his own person,^ to say I 
re iil any manner expeirienced a direct interposition, 
uld, perhaps, induce your Lordship to rank me 
ong the gentry you mentioned just now— enthusi- 
{ and madmen. But this I can say, (all philoso- 
T of the court as you have called me,) that there 
e been moments of abstraction from the court, and 
ry thing eise, but* the contemplation of the AI- 
;hty in his providence, in which I have been fear- 
y impressed with his mysteries, and have been 
thing but confident of myself.^' 
^And what was the result?" asked Lord Cleve^ 
i. 

' Always to do me good, for it aiways humbled 
" replied the Doctor ; "and then my fears subsi- 
, and confidence returned.'' 
^he answer pleased Constance. 
^To say the best of it," observed Lord Cleveland, 
19 was a mere private feeling, and proves little or 
tiing.'* 

^ It proves what we are talkiiig of, as well as it will 
lit of proofs,'' Said the Doctor. " The time as I 
?rved, is over, when visible interposition was the 
descending mode of directing the world \ for, uut 
pily for US, there is now 

' No more of talk when God or angel gfuest 
With man, as with his friend familiär, us^d 
To Sit indulgent.' '* 

That must indeed have been a happy time,'^ said 
Vere : and to that sentiment his cousin, by her 
:s, evidently respouded. 

Instead of poetry, give me facts," said Cleveland. 
/"hat does history say to it?" 

See his most extraordinary acconnt of music>ient from Bea« 
when he asked a sign to direct him in his demgn of publish- 
is book, De Veritate^ 
!>!.. II. — 2 
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" Will you believe history if I teil you?'^ asked th 
Divine. 

" I will not believe Livy's silly stories of voices in 
the air, any more than my Lord Clarendon, with hi 
sleeping dream about the Duke of Buckingham, or hii 
waking one of Lord Brooke, at Litchfield. '' 

" You wish to touch me home/' said the Doctor, 
<<in mentioning the last. But setting aside my par- 
tiality for my favourite Cathedra!, if you ask me se 
riously to say what I think, I am not one of those en 
lightened persons, like your Lordship, who have 
settled the matter as not to eonsider the circumstanc 
of Lord Brooke's death as peculiarly awful.''' 

** I have never gone by the Spot where he feil,'' said 
De Vere, who had been most attentive to this part o 
the conversation, <' without feeling it so; nor can I 
laugh at Clarendon for appearing to favour the notion 
(he does no more), that this death was an absolute and 
immediate judgment." 

**That such a mind as yours," cried Cleveland, 
^'should think so! But I will refer you to a far better 
confütation than mine of so Tidiculous a legend;'' and 
he took a letler from his pocket-book, which he had 
just received from a man of high fashion, and some 
research in the olden literature of the country, though 
of little depth as a real philosopher, which he was even 
then affectingto be. He was a correspondent of Cleve- 
land's on these subjects, on which they much agreed ; 
but Herbert, who perfectly knew his shallowness, at 
the same time that he admitted his agreeable wit, ob- 
served instantly, on hearing his name, '^ He will make 
it ridiculous if he can, for he lives but to ridicule all 
that is serious. Barrin^ his wit, however, which is de- 
lightful, his reasoning is in general as shallow, as his 
presumption is offJensive." 

" The deverest man of the age," replied Cleve- 
land. 

" At an epigram if you will," said Herbert; " but 
at a truth, no conjuror. Let us first see what is Cla- 
rendon's story, and then hear the comment Lord 
Brooke, perhaps a sincere and, as it should seem, a 
pious man, had resolved to storm the Close at Litch- 
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field, which held for Charles. A little doubtful, it 
would appear, of the lawfulness of his cause (he should 
have thought of that before he commenced rebel), he 
knelt down before the assault began, and prayed, if the 
cause he had engaged in was not just, that he might be 
cut off, Soon afterwards he was shot Now what does 
your cleverest man of the age say to this?" 

*^ Why, he asks," replied Cleveland, " ' Does the 
ruler of the universe inflict sudden destruction, as the 
way to set right a conscientious man?' '** 

"And is this all?" said Herbert. " If it is, and it 
be witty, naost unfortunately for the wit, Lord Brooke 
had not prayed to be set right, but to be "cut off*' if 
wrong. So far, therefore, the wit depends upon a 
Jalse siatemeni, for his real prayer was complied with. 
But even without this, could there be no other reason 
for his death, than what concerned Lord Brooke? The 
notoriety of the prayer, and its issue, made it of the 
last Importance to those who witnessed the facts. To 
them, öpinion was set right, as far as suchen example 
could set it right; and bence the argument against in- 
terposition, on account of äbsurdity, falls to absolute 
nothing." 

*^ Doctor," Said Lady Eleanor," " I thank you for 
having clearßd up this matter, against the scofling of 
this fme gentleman, who, with all his point and high 
breeding, never was ^ favourite of mine." 

Lady Clanellan and De Vere joined in these thanks, 
and Constance looked them. 

*'My poor friend!" exclaimed Lord Cleveland. 
" But he is a Whig, and I donU care for him. Nay, 
you have only kindled me more to hear a little history 
in Support of your theory." 

<* I have no theory," returned the Doctor: "I only 
have held that prosperity is an instrument in the hands 
of the Most High, to try the piety and virtue of those 
who may be laid most low; that according as it is 
borne, reverse and punishment foUow, and that this is 
the very simple course of a government by Provi- 
dence." 

• " Roy»] and Noble Authors.*'— Art. Brooke. 
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^'But I want examples," said Lord Cleveland. 

«Surely your memory must be füll of them," an- 
swered Herbert. " In ancient Rome, even the very 
triumphs (when, if at any time, the principle mi'ght be 
forgotten) provided for its perpetuation. For there 
was this moral always to be gathered, in the midst of 
what outragedall morality (a triumph) — that in the very 
ear of victory, the General was attended by a sort of 
remembrancer, whose business was to remind him of 
the uncertainties of greatness, and the possibility of re*- 
verse." 

** Yet the ierm /elix may be applied to many a per- 
son in history/' observed the.Earl, " who seemed ne- 
ver to think of reverse — '* 

** Until it came,*' answered the President ; "the 
term was particularly applied by Cicero to Pompey, 
as recommendatory ot him to a great comm^nd — yet 
who so miserable in the end ?'' 

" What think you of Sylla ?^' asked Lord Cleveland. 

"What do you of Marius?" answered the Doctor/ 
" But even as to Sylla, whose good fortune was by 
heathenish blindness imputed asa cH^e to the gods, I 
would gladly have foregone all the heathenish happi- 
nesg of his epitaph,* to have escaped the horror of his 
death.t There is another example.'* 

" Have a care," cried Cleveland, "for we are get- 
ting into pedantry.'' 

" Well, and I am by profession a pedant,*' said the 
Doctor ; "so the ladies will only think I am in my 
vocation.'* 

" Pedantry or not,'* said Lady Clanellan, " the ladies, 
I assure you, will think they have a right to illustra* 
tions of a subject that interests them, as well as the 
gentlemen." 

" Welljthen, I mean Polycrates,*' said tiie Doctor. 
I love his history, not so much for himself ^as for the 
difierent philosophy that governed him and his friend 
Amasis. ^ You are too fortunate,^ said Amasis: < cbflict 
some great mortification upon yourself, or the gods 

* That no man had ^ne beyond him in doing good to his friend 
and härm to his enemies. 
t By the morbus pediculoma. 
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«;rill abandon you.' Polycrates threw his ring into the 
aea, which was swallowed by a fish. The fish is caiight^ 
atnd the ring restored. < See what a favourite of For- 
tune I am,' says Polycrates. < I renounce you for it,' 
«vrites Amasis; ^ you will be ruined.' Polycrates be- 
came hardened with prosperity, and was dethroned 
and crucified." 

Here the Doctor paused. 

*'With my leave," said Lady Eleanor, " no one 
shall eyer call you pedantic but yourself. These ex- 
aimples are füll of interest, and will make us think for 
9 week. '' 

" YourBibles," returned the Divine, *^ (for I really 
l)elieve you are not ashamed of your Bibles,) would do 
it much better; and though, I dare say, I run a risk 
(looking at Lord Cleveland,) of not being thougbt of 
j)roper7nondey yet as a poor parson may by just a pos- 
sibility beforgiven for cjuoting the Bible, I would ven- 
ture to remind you of a great man called Nebuchad- 
nezzar.*' 

^^ Oh, let US have hiih by all means," cried Lord 
Cleveland. 

" It will do all over-confident people good,'* replied 
Herbert ; " yet it is all comprised in two little verses. 

* The king spake and said, Is not this great Babylon, 
that I have büilt for the house of the kingdom, by the 
misrht of my power and the honour ofmy majesfy? 

* While the word was in the king's mouth, there 
feil a voiee from heaven: saying, 0! King Nebuchad- 
nezzar, to thee it is spoken, thy kingdom is departed 
from thee. ' " ~ 

The party were silent for some time after the Doctor 
had ended. For in fact his example, and his manner 
of reciting it, had impressed thcm with something like 
awe. 

*^ 'Tis a memorable lesson," said Lady Clanellan, 
with great seiiousness, ^^ and I am almost ashamed to 
have treated Lady Constance's fear with so much heed- 
lessness. " 

<< There is another example still," proceeded Her- 
bert, " which though only found in tbe effusions of poe- 
try, is yet so natural, so approaching to the realities of 

2* 
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life, and so beautifully painted, that I own I have oflen 
dweltupon it with a pleasure and awfulness conjoined, 
that generally overcame me.*' 

The whole partylooked eager with inquiry. 

««'Tis of Eve," continued the Divine; "poor, 
weak, butwell-intentioned, though over-weeningEve! 
Who can peruse that anxious portrait of her, falling 
into the jaws of condemnation and death, in the very 
moment of her proudest confidence ; who, that has 
loved her before, forher thousand graces, yet sees hef 
cut oflF in the midst of happiness, but must, as a mere 
moralizer, feel himself plunged in distress ? But who 
that reads this in the inimitable song that records it, 
and is not moved to the quick by the pathos of the lan- 
g;uage, and the fearfulness of the example?" Hej;-e 
Herbert seemed rapt, and then broke out with lines 
which aflected bis hearers almost as much as they did 
himself. 

" Oh ! much deceiv'd, much failing, hapless Eve, 
Of thy preBum'd return-— erent perverse ! 
Thou never, from that bour, in Paradise, 
Found'st either sweet repast» or sound repose ; 
Such ambush, hid among sweet flow'rs and ^ades, 
lYaited, with hellish rancour imminent, 
To intercept thy way, and send thee back» 
Despoil'd of innocence-Mif faith— of biiss !" 

The subject, the language, and the m^nner in whic^ 
/this was repeated, here got the better both of the 
Speaker and his audience. Constance, whom they 
peculiarly afiected, from thinking of her impressions 
the evening before, was moved even to tears; De Vere's 
heart recoiled withinhim; and even the Earl reddened, 
from his better feelings having suddenly mastered him. 

But though even he feit much the force of sym[iathy, 
it too mtich resembled weakness in his mind, fpr him 
not to mäke an effort to check it. He did himself lit- 
tle good, however, with the natural and unsophisticated 
Constance, when repressing his feelings he observed, 
*< Your poetry, my dear Doctor, is beautiful; but your 
reasoning upon all your exampks goes nö farther than 
mere conjecture.^' 

^^Conjecture!^^ exclaimed Herbett **1» Vl x^dlVgr 
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DO morey that there is a Power, invisible indeed, but 
certain, who at this moment sees and hears us?'^ 

*^ We are going too deep," said Lord Cleveland. 

<^ You did not think so when you hazarded your Ob- 
servation; for, to come to the condusion that what we 
haye been speaking of is nothing but conjecture, you 
must have gone to the very bottom of the subject, and 
at least settled that our opinion is not capable of proof.'' 

The Earl hesitated. 

«^Lord Cleveland," said De Vere, "you cannot 
answer this." 

A short silence ensued. 

" Come," proceeded Herbert; " what would you say, 
if, wherever you tumed, whatever you were doing, 
whatever thinking, in public or private, with a con* 
fidential friend telung your secrets, or alone planning 
them (but especially the latter); if, I say, you actually 
saw an eye perpetually fixed upon you, from whose 
watching, thou^ you strove ever so much, you could 
never escape?" 

<< The supposition is awful enough," answered Cleve- 
land ; a sentiment which the whole Company echoed. 

" And even if you^ closed your own eye to avoid it," 
conti nued the Doctor, " you found that to get rid of it 
was impossible; that it still stared at you, entered your 
very brain, and into the region of thought itself." '^ 

"I beseech you come to your conclusion," cried 
Cleveland, " for I donH like the supposition at all, 
though it is merely visionary." 

"Well then," said the Divine, ** would you hold 
that such an eye did liot demonstrate that there was 
Personality somewhere (though you could not see the 
rest of it), to which the eye belonged, and which per- 
sonality was ever near you? Would it, I say, only be 
conjecture that there was such personality, diough all 
but the eye were invisible?" 

<< If the supposition were true," answered Cleveland, 
<* I would admit the consequence." 

<* There is such an eye," observed Herbert. 

'*Yes!" replied Cleveland, trying to be gay; "but 
only in the Book of Common Prayer. For I now re- 
member it in a picture at the beeinning of the service 
of the ßfth of November f and it ml&teB\ßd m^HüMäci^^ 
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a childy because it was drawn with r^ys issuing out of 
it, which discovered the gunpowder plot But I was 
a childy and only as a child liked and believed it, as 
other children did." 

" Yet the children were right," replied the Divine, 
" though they niight mistake the process of their belief. 
When grown to men, from seeing their mistake as to 
this process, and that there is no such real eye Tisible 
to their own, they begin to doubt, or feel hard of belief" 
— as some timorous people are yaliant after the disap- 
pearance of a ghost Nevertheless the children's is the 
true account. And I would again ask, if this does not 
lead to something far deeper than coirjecture?" 

The conviction of the Company left Herbert without 
an answer. 

**I allow, however," continued the President, **it 
is not common to have these impressions. The soul 
must be attuned to them in something like abstraction 
from tlie business and struggles of the world. In 
erowds we are toö much ihterrupted; in the race of self- 
interest, we are too much perverted; in carops we are 
struggling for life and death; in courts we see none but 
the eye of a human sovereign. . Nevertheless, the 
Diyine eye is always upori us; and whilst we leastthink 
of it, is notiqg all, and, whatever we may think, be 
assured, will rememberall.^' 

Lord Cleveland tried to laugh off the seriousness 
which this occasioned; and after a few light Speeches 
which did him^ no good with Constance, observed with 
raillery, if not with something like a sneer, that no 
4oubt the Divine, who seemed to know so much about 
it, must, in his secret communings with supernatural 
power, have seen this eye. 

"To say I have seen it visible to sense,'^ replied 
Herbert, "would not only mock the truth, but my 
own supposition, which was, ^hat there was no such 
object operating upon material organs. But these com- 
munings are not the less real for all that.^' 

" And you have experienced them?" 

*<I have; and (laugh as you please) have always feit 
the better for them. *^ 

" Perhaps you have heard voices too?*' 
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'* Sounding in your ear?'' 

" In the ear, — no !'* 

'<In theheart?^' 

'* Yes ! — Nor is there any one, I believe, so sophis- 
^icated by bad habits, or corroded by worldliness, as 
»ot, at one time or other, to bare heard the voice of 
liis Maker, in that Maker's inimitable works. It is 
not the less real, beeause we know not how it produces 
its eff^cts. In this respect, it is like the music of en- 
«hantment, which all of you may have admired in the 
song of that divine man who so well describes it;-<- 
music which seems 

'Tobreath« 
Above, about, or underneatb, 
Sent by some spirit to mortals' g<>odf 
Or tbe unseen genius of the wood.' " 

He ceased, and all the party were silent for some 
minutes. The ideas with which he concluded sank 
deep into their hearts, and still fasciilated their atten- 
tion. In fact, all were afraid to lose, by interrupting 
him, whateyer farther he might have to say ;— and for 
a while they were lost in mental abstraction. 

At lengtii, the President having finally concluded, 
he received the warm thanks of his litüe audience for 
the satisfactiori he had afiforded them. Constance alone 
was silent; for her feelings were too deep for utterance: 
but her looks showed that the obligatioQ was not the 
less feit, beeause udexpressed; and when they pro- 
eeeded with their walk, she fqund herseif, uninvited, 
putting her arm within Herberts, in a manner so frank, 
and at the same time so modest, that whilst it delighted 
the person whom she so distinguished, it appeared to 
please alniost all the rest of the party. She gained by 
it with De Vere, as we hope she will with the reader. 
For, amongst all the traits of a young and naive girl, 
we know none so pleasing as the pleasure she some- 
-times feels, (and shows she feels,) in a familiär and 
sanctioned intercourse with a man much her senior, to 
whose wisdom she defers, and on whose kindness she 
relies. In this instance, Constance's long acqaaintance 
with Herbert, who had known her from a child, her 
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respect for him, and the Obligation he had jast seemed 
to confer upon her, in satisfying her heart on points 
vital to its happiness, seemed to make this pleasure 
doubly natural; and her manner of showing it (fresh 
and charming as her youth) interested all who saw it, 
and above all, De Vere. 



CHAPTER II. 

r 

A MOBTIFIEB MAN OF QUALITr« 

Trust me, I am ezceeding weaiy. 

Is it come to thmt } I had thooght weariness darst not have 
attacked one of ao higb blood. 

Bbakspiakb. 

Lord Cleveland was not of a temper, any more 
than of habits, to be satisfied with the Situation, in 
which he was left in the last chapter : for not only he 
feit he had made ho way with Constance during the 
birth-day, but it was evident that the eider ladies, who 
had appeared so much bis friends at first, were so no 
longer; and, though for this he would have cared little 
in itself, yet, as an indication of bis position with Con- 
stance, it was ruinous to bis hopes. 

"It is Strange," said he to himself, "how fond 
old people are of interfering with young; and stranger 
still, how the young will permit it. I^t us see, how- 
ever, whether this sober, serious, fair one, can stand 
awinter in town.^' 

He then remembered his observations on the masque, 
evidently overheard by Ihese eternal old ladies, and 
evidently communicated to Lady Constance, with no 
good result to the critic. The bard cousin was only in 
greater favour; and now the good Doctor seemed to 
have given a finishing blow to Cleveland's morning 
hopes. For, delighted with the distinction with which 
his young friend treated bim, and being a stout and 
quick Walker, Herbert fairly carried off Constance, far 
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before the rest of the party, to the Dairy-house; nor 
did the lightness and airiness of her step, or the sym- 
metry and grace which the folds of her drapery, agi- 
tated by the breeze, disclosed, at all contribute to 
deaden the admiration of this once puissantand haugh- 
ty lord of fashion, whose attention was thought ho- 
nour by all the rest of the world. 

Left behind by the only being whom he sought as 
a companion^ to arrange his feelings, as he might, with 
persons whom he began to dislike, and almost to hate, 
his natural moroseness when thwarted^ broke out; and 
he gave himself twenty times to the devil, for having 
ever thought of talking divinity with a divine. The 
efifeets of this did not soothe him: his brow was knit; 
his ehest swelled; and he strove in vain to disguise a 
sense of mortification, (certainly unusual with him,) 
by humming an Opera tune. At last, Unding his good 
breeding fast fading before his rising anger, he fairly 
turned round, after falling back a few ps^es, and with- 
out apology or excuse abandoned his Company, and 
sought to restore his happiness among the political 
friends he had left at the Castle. 

And now, let those who have been uspd to follow 
this supposed favourite of fortune with admiring (some 
of them with envious) eyes — ^let those whose minds, 
as ill-regulated as his own, fancied him the happiest 
of the happy, because apparently the gayest of the gay 
— dive if possible into his heart, and there gather the 
lesson that will or will not do good to their own, by 
the use they make of it. 

Thwarted in his pride as much as in his love, and 
vexed to the quick from disappointment in both, 
Cleveland endeavoured to fill himself with contempt 
for the softer passion, as unworthy the aspiralions of a 
man born for power. In particular, he endeavoured 
to lash himself into resentment against the soft and 
pure creature who had, but an hour before, been the 
object of his most fervent admiration. 

In this last attempt he completely failed. It is true, 
he was indignant at finding his high-sounding name, 
which had been accustomed to give the law both to 

in and to women, utterly disregarded; and the of- 
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fender seemed guilty of Utile less than treason agaix^5^ 
the majesty of his reputation. Secretly, therefore, he 
meditated severe retaliation, both upon her and De 
Vere, of whom he had become cruelly jealous. But 
the traitress herself, and all that belonged to her, by 
which we mean the beautiful train of graces and virtues 
which every where followed her, had got 00 deeply 
into his breast, that no resolve, however proud — no 
feeling, however indignant— <;ould displaceher. Thus, 
like the giant Folypheme, he feit himself endowed 
with a strength which, as such, nothing coüld resist; 
but which, under his fatal abuse of it, could only terri- 
fy and disgust^ — not win the heart he coveted; Like 
the same giant, he struggied in vain to quell the rage 
which tore him, by pondering mischief which might 
gratify his revenge, but which could not eure his love. 

'Twas as a mere momentary diversioh that he sought 
out his political friends, who were all in dose divan at 
the Castle when he joined them; but though he saw 
them in raised and elated spirits, his own, to their 
surprise, were disturbed and sour; and he was in no 
humour to give them the lights or the hope they ex- 
pected from him. 

'Tis a maxim of La Rochefoucauld, ^^ Qü*on pas- 
se souvent de Vamour ä Vambition^ mais on ne rc- 
vient gueres de Pambition ä Vamour f^ and La 
Rochefoucauld thought at leastthatheknewsomething 
of the heart But his own Henri IV. might have 
taught him differently; for while Henri was perhaps 
the most ambitious monarch in Europe, he was at the 
same time the most ardent lover. Neither Henri 
Quatre nor Lord Cleveland passed from love to ambi- 
tion, by way of curing the one by the other. — In the 
souls of both, each passion reigned triumphant, and in 
the Earl we have described them as holding a divided 
empire. Hence, though, as we have stated, he sought 
in politics a diversion from the mortifications of the 
moming, he was surprised himself at the little vigour 
he feit in eatering into the reasons for instant depar- 
iure, Urhich Lord Mowbray and Eustace set before 
him, founded upon very important letters "from town. 
Nevertheless, by degrees the discussions interested 
Mim^ and compared with his immediÄtÄ atcu%<^le. 
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** With a pleaslng sorcery could charm 
Pain for awhile or anguish." 

That struggle, however, coloured all his delibera- 
tioDS on the question of Lord Oldcastle's requisitions: 
could his going have mortified Constance he would in-. 
stantly have set out; but as he feit, with a sigh of af- 
fronted pride^ that it would be just the niost pleasing 
thing in the World to her, he wished, and almost re- 
solved to stay. He listened, however, to all that was 
urged (cogently enough) by Lord Oldcastle's letters, 
as well as by Eustace, tö' induce him not to be a mo- 
ment out of the King's sight; or even, if possible, one 
yard from his elbow, until something was decided on 
the future ministry. 

"And yet,'' said Cleveländ, "I see no reason for 
leaving the Castle at present. The Hon is not dead, 
though he may sleep; and I have a royal support in my 
pöcket; a support which jnust bear down every thing 
that opposes." 

"You have not Mr. Wentworth's support,'^ said 
the young Eustace, who spoke con amore the senti- 
ments of his father; " and no one can teil the result of 
his influence/' 

" Personally he has none,'' said Lord Cleveländ. 

** On the contrary,'^ returned Eustace, " in my fa- 
ther'sown language, all the influence he has is person- 
al. Like the Minister himself, his power depends 
upön his abilities alone, and great have they made him. 
Should his conti nuance or promotion, therefore, be 
made a stipulation in the closet, who would oppose 
it?" 

^* That would 1,^' replied Cleveländ, warming; 
'^particularly iihis promotion were in question, though 
a question which I do not understand can ever be 
made.'' 

" It is said," observed Eustace, " he has glven out 
that he will be all or nothing." 

" Then shall he be nothing," replied the haughty 
nobleman, growing warmer and warmer, m 

Lord Älowbray was uneasy, and observed, how de- 
voutly it were to be^wished that Mr. Wentworth and 
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Lord Oldcastle could^be brought to act together,- for 
that tili that was done^ he feared no ministry could be 
considered on a safe and lasting foundation. 

This was a phrase Lord Mowbray was peculiarly 
fond of, and denoted always in bis mind that State of 
things w^hich he considered as equal to the millennium 
itself in this world, and for which he possibly would 
have commuted many of bis chances of happiness in 
the next. As the question bowever was of immense 
consequence, and in that nice and difficult State with 
which Lord Mowbray^s powers were not precisely 
calculated to deal, he asked leave to call in Mr. Clay- 
ton to the Council, as a prudent and confidential young 
man. 

This met with a decided negative on the part ojf 
Cleveland, and athreat to break off all conhexion with 
Lord Mowbray, if he did not solemnly pledge himself, 
henceforward to have neither eyes, nor ears, nor 
speech, except as he, Lord Cleveland, should permit;. 
a pledge which the descendant of the Mowbrays hesi- 
tated not a moment to give. The result was, that the 
political trio should leave the Castle the next day, to 
provide, as they said, for the exigencies of the State, 
which mightbe endangered, if their rival had time to 
strengthen himself in Cleveland's absence. 

Constance was allowed the choice of establishing 
herseif for the winter in town, (for in those days Oc- 
tober was ignorantly thought the beginnin g of winter,) 
or to remain with her aunt at the Castle. Clayton of 
course was to accompany his patron; but De Vere 
being mentioned, a most determined interdict by the 
all-powerful Minister expectant was put upon any at- 
tempt of bis uncle to incorporate bim in the party. 
Lord Mowbray, to give him his due, was certainly not 
entirely at his ease upon this. It was even said that 
he l'ooked discontented, and twice essayed to spqak, 
but this was never proved. Lord Eustace, in a better 
spirit, combated this resolution, as far as a young can- 
didate lor power, and determined party man, dared 
combat atw thing with a person who, he thought, was 
to be the fSure disposer of his fortune. But Q^veland 
said he was sick of the very name of De Vere; that he 
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was calculated for nothing but a sour rebel; that there 
were methodists in politicsi as well asin religion; that 
he was one of them, and would betray, if not ruin, any 
party to which he might belong. 

Eustace reddened, and his heart feit one or tvvo 
quicker pulses in it at this disparagementof his friend; 
nor perhaps did he quite give Lord Cleveland credit 
for being actilated oa this occasion solely by solicitude 
for the common cause. Eustace had, indeed, from na- 
ture, much of the honest feelings of his age, nor were 
they yet cankered with the great passion so far as to 
make it easy for him to listen quietly to the opinion that 
coolly attempted to destroy a friend's character, and 
consign his hopes for ever to ruin'. He, therefore, 
tbough with some hesitatiön, venturedasortofremon- 
strahce with the Earl, upon a treatment, so unexpected, 
of a man, who, from his reputation and independent 
vote, to say nothing of his connexions, might prove a 
grace to the party, 

But Cleveland knew his man; and after giving him, 
therefore, due credit for his fidelity, calmly asked him 
if he was prepared to plead for a connexion with a 
person who had declared to himself he would belong 
to no paiiy. 

Eustace quoted a masim of his father, that the true 
way to deal with such men, if they were worth having, 
was to enlist them into office, though the appointment 
were ever so small. 

In reply, Cleveland desired to know if he would 
enlist one who favoured the enemy ? and then informed 
him of De Vere's acknowledged predilection for Went- 
worth. He did not add to the information, De Vere's 
unhesitating refusal, not many hours before, to accept 
a great post, the moment he heard that Eustace had 
Claims upon it. The party feeling of the aspiring Eus- 
tace was therefore kindled; and in the true legitimate 
spirit of that feeling, he instantly gave up his friend, 
without scruple, and almost without regret 0^ 

And is it so in the noble career öf ambition? And is 
it thus tiiat a young bosom of five-and-twg^ty, open, 
warmi and alive to all generosity of sentiment in 
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other respects, can close upon an early aflTection, fidelx- 
ty to which is tbe very characteristic of its age? 
i All this? Ay, more! For while it lasts, in the whole 
j ränge of mental poison, nothing corrodes like party 
l spirit. It seems^ by some demoniacal magic, to change 
t our very being; inflames the life blood itself, and pene- 
. trates the wholesome System of the patient, who knows 
not himself while under its induence. 

It was this, no doubt, which eaused th^t bayoc in 
the heart and understanding of a man, who, had he 
lived in gentler times, was made for all the gentler 
Tirtues; but who, in a time of terror, became ferocious 
and Strange to his nature, from the influenae of this 
dreadful spirit. Startle not, Reader^ wheti we pro- 
nounee the name of William Rüssel. Formed for all 
the graces of private life, and- füll of a high sense of 
public duty, his amiable and patriotic character ^was 
imbued with the brutality of a savage, through the fatal 
feeling we are describing; and the man who loveshim 
for his goodness, and respects him for his sincerity, 
Starts from him with horror, when he contemplates 
him under the goadings of this feeling, liot only pur- 
suingan innocent pld man todeath, but denying, with- 
out a colour of reason, the power of the crown to soften 
the manner of that death into.a mere deprivation of 
life, instead of inflicting it by the most hörrible tor- 
ments. , 

To a power of causing such shocking transforma- 
tions, to such poison of the mind, may we not apply 
what was once so energetically applied to a real poison 
ofthe body. "Oh! thou invisible spirit of wine, if 
thou hast no name to be known by, let'a call thee 
Devil.''* 

* Take a milder, but scarcely less illastrative instance, in Pulle- 
ney» who so hated his opponents in the Ministry that he could 
not bear them to do good. Wnting to Swift, he wishes they would 
provide for him, •* And yet," sayl^he, <*niethinks, now l consider 
it, and re%ct who they are, / ahould be aorr^ they had the merit of 
4oi7ig 80 right a thttiff. As well as I wish you, I would rather not 
have you provided ror, than provided for by people I don't like." 
Swift must nme been very much obliged to him, and, i^ truth, it 
was a very Christian-like spiritt But what says Swift himself^ 
writing in all the dignity of history, or at, least of a preface to a 



De Vete being given up, the Earl, triumphant in bis 
measures, broke up bis litüe Council, and feit already 
the temporary consolation of a ruined mind, in having, 
as he thought, made one step, at least, towards bis re- 
venge. In tbis temper, on quitting bis associates, be 
feil in with Clayton, exactly as Clayton, wbo bad 
watched bis motions, designed he sbould fall in with 
him. 

Though in many points the characters of these wor- 
thies were as opposite as ligbt and darkness, there were 
spme in w&ich tbey were disposed to be allied. Each 
had a spirit of intrigue, and neitber was restrained in 
his intrigues by any very nice sense of honour, grati- 
tude, or delic^cy. At tbis moment, though from dif- 
ferent motives, each was actüated by views not very 
favourable to the interests of De Vere. The bostility 
of the Earl was derived from jealousy, and a tiesire of 
vengeance^ both against bim and Cdnstance. Clayton 
was jealous and revengeful too, but his political views 
having swallowed up bis jealousy with bis love, which 
he saw was bopeless, . he cared not for re venge, except 
as his views of advancement were combined with it. 
The Penetration of Cleveland bad discovered many of 
these views, and his own intrigues in the De Vere bo- 
rough, bad enabled bim to detail many of Clayton's 
projects there* It was conv^nient to the Lord Cleve- 
land to turn all tbis to account, and as convenient to 
Mr. Clayton to allow bimself to be so turned. The one 
satisfied his vengeance, the other his interest. Wben 
tbey met, therefore^ the train was laid. 

The Earl opened first; and knowing Clayton's pas- 
sion for familiarity with the great, took him by bis 

histoiy which was to astonish aAd enlighten the world. " I freely 
confess, it appeared necessary aa vftU as natural upon such a 
inighty change, that those who Were to b^ in power upon the 
succession, and resolved to act in» every point by a direct contrary 
System of politics, ** should load thein predeceasor» with aa^^much in- 
^famy aa the moat invelerate malice and envy C9uld auggeat^ or the 
*most stupid ignorance and credulity in the underlings could swal- 
low." — Pref. to Four Last Years of Queen Anne. * 

Ilappier time present! when a sense of justice seems to temper 
the most violent party feeling ; and violence itself shows its spirit 
in fair open conflict; while private ebulUüotiaoieoN^^xsv^^Tcv^^^ 
vfmaJignity, are though t ungentlemanly. 

3* 
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weak pointy by telling him he was the vcry man h 
wanted to see. He then walked him off to a distan' 
part of the park, observing he had much to say to hiiiK 
of a confidential nature; that he was a rising fellow, anclL 
had many useful talents, discretion^ and tact; witb 
many other cajöleries of the same intoxicating nature^ 

Had CleVeland been any thing but a peer, and a 
king's favourite, Clayton would have instantly suspect- 
ed this flattery. As it was, his propensity to the con- 
fidence of high personages blinded him into the most 
«oöthing notions of his own self-consequence, and he 
feit a sort of elysium at the praises of a man whose 
sincerity he had too often heard questioned, not to 
question it himself. 

Perhaps the reader would not wish to see unfoldea 
all that passed at this Conference; in which, however, 
it would not beunamusing to detect the skill with 
which each party endeavoured to sound the other in 
their respective objects; Cleveland, to ascertain höw 
far he could make Clayton instrumental, either by 
working on Lord Mowbray, or the parties themselves, 
in separating De Vere and Constance; Clayton, to ga- 
ther more exactly than he had hitherto done, what was 
passing in regard to the expected change in politics. 

But Cleveland's was the master mind; and, without 
disclosing more than was necessary of his political se- 
cret, he succeeded, as he had often done with others, 
IQ fixing Clayton in all his views. The feeling, in- 
deed, of the parvenu towards Constance, had long 
been turning to dislike, from the slights he had met 
with ; and towards De Vere he had just that sort of 
indefinable ill will, which conscious inferiority of cha- 
racter, and an uneasy sense of Obligation, always give 
to a mind incapable of any sentiment but that of seif. 
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CHAPTER III. 

DISSIPATION. 

She's a most triqmphant lady, if report be sqaare with her. 

Sbakspxase. 

It was not long before the seeds sown by Lord 
Cleveland began to sprout, if not to fructify. Trans- 
planted froni the simple pleasures of her Arcadian 
reign, fo preside in the less sequestered, but more 
brilliant circles of artificial life> Constance was now the 
companion of her fatherin London. That is to say, 
they met Cthough not alvvays) at breakfast ; generally 
(but by nö means always) at dinner ; and at great din- 
ners, of which Lord Mowbray gave not a few, she 
did the honours (for at that epoch ladies did do the 
honours of their own tables) with admirable grace. 
She was, of course, surrounded by the beau monde, 
and received homage which might have turned a 
weaker head, and harden6d a heartless modest than her 
own. But she could not forget the gracious feelings 
which had characterized those birth-night emotions 
we have lately described, and produced a frame of 
mind for which she had feit the better ever since. 

The course of a London life was little friendly to 
such feelings. She knew this, and lamented it ; nor 
ceased to wonder what it was that rendered her mind 
less open to impressions, which she here courted too 
often in vain ; while, removed but a hundred miles 
off, they offered themselves spontaneously, and were 
welcomed with delight whenever they offered. Why 
was a town so harren, and woods and fields so fertile, 
in ideas which seemed to exalt and purify our nature, 
and bring us closer to nature's God ? What was there 
in a walk in Grosvenor-square, so different from a walk 
in the groves of Castle Mowbray ? What, on the 
banks of the Thames, so contrasted with the banks of 
the Dove, that the same individual should not seem 
the s^me creature in the one place and in the other ? 
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These are profound questions, affecting the theoty 
of a life in the world, which we dare not attempt to 
fathom ; but which^ as they seem to depend upon a 
particular sort of air, we must leave to physiologists. 
Though, as humble moralizers, we might presume to 
give a reason for them too, but for the fear of those 
imperial and imperious persona who preside' at the 
head of fashion. Novv, every body knows that fashion 
is confined to London, or, at most, to Chiswick, Roe- 
hampton, or Richmond ; and these leaders of it, if onc 
ventured to talk of a walk, as we did just now, would 
exclaim with Millamant, 

*^I nauseate Walking, 'tis a country diversion ! I 
loathe the country, and every thing that relates to if 

Of these persons, we confess our fear-r—while in 
town. For remove them but fifty miles, provided it 
be not to a wätering-place, and, if th^y are not soured 
or deadened by ennui, they often turn out to be very 
amiable and eyen rational persons i and a CountesS 
who has been a fine lady in the one place, has been 
known to prove a very good sort of woman in the 
other. 

Thus, a lady of high rank and most refined educr,- 
tion, has been Seen to mask herseif in silly exclusive- 
ness during a whole visit, towards one of her father^s 
oldest friends ; nor, though acquainted with him her- 
seif, has she vouchsafed one single word to him, inZton- 
dort ; when, to the same person, who did not laugh at 
her the less for it, when he. has visited her in her 
remote chateau, she has been' all goodness, smiles, and 
affabilitj'^, and has professed how pleasant it was to re- 
ceive a visit from So old a friend — in the country. 

We own this is beyond us exactty to unravel; unlessy 
as has been suspecied, there is really something mor- 
bid in the air of a London Square, (for it does not rage 
with quite. so much violence in the inferior streets,) 
which aflfects the mind, as it certainly may the body; 
but this, as we have said, we leave to the physiologists, 
jnot without feelin^ uneasy, and almost anxious, to 
think that the inexperienced Constance is about to be 
exposed to the all-powerful contagion. 

For Constance did not shut her eye» lo Üie^^ssvn^ 
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scene. She had a taste for elegance as well as a soul 
attuned to feeling. She was particularly sensible to 
refinement of every kind; and, perhaps, was only re- 
strained from carry ing it nearly to enthusiasm, by pos- 
sessing a larger portion of good scnse, than almost ever 
feil to the lot of one of her age. 

Yet, of that age she entered into the pleasures, and 
it must be owned largely, for they courted her on every 
side. Far from being restrained, she was even encou- 
raged in thera by her father; which rather surprised 
those who knew how little he cared for them himself. 
But they did not know that he had been taught by the 
Cleveland to tum even bis daughter's pleasures to ac- 
count, in innproving his political influence. 

" You know not," said the Earl to him, "the ii^esti- 
mable advantage you possess in so powerful a coadju- 
trix. You may make Mowbray House the centre of 
all attraction, and it will be your own fault if you do 
not convert it into political attraction. The young 
men of consequence will be too happy to lay their par- 
liamentary trophies (and there are few others now-a- 
days,) at her feet. Her elegance will put any one into 
fashion, and there are a number of excellent partizans 
who want to be in fashion more even than to be popu- 
lär. These are all certain prey. Let Lady Constanc» 
but give them one protecting, much more an encourag- 
ing nod, for being good boys in the House, and you 
will find your Treasury-bench guarded by a band of 
Janizaries. 

The project pleased. Lady Constance was encou- 
raged by her father to render Mowbray House the 
focus of elegant pleasure; which, seeing no härm in it, 
and foreseeing no consequences, she did not oppose. 
On the contrary, it required little argu/nent to persuade 
a girl still underage, beaitiing withhealth and nymph- 
Jike with grace, that to give half a dozen balls was a 
measure both wise and innocent Nor was there greater 
difficulty in proving that a fine house ought to be 
opened to fiae people; and that to make it a rendezvous 
OT all that was brilliant in the nation, whether for wit, 
eloquence, or eminence of any kind, was only suitable 
to a lady of the condition and endowments of Lotd 
Mowhrny^s daughter. 
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Accordingly, in addition to the usual numberof fetes 
given by a family of their rank, a regulär weekly sup- 
per was established, on the nights of thosei days when 
there had been a drawing-room at Court, to the un- 
speakable joy of Lady Elizabeth and all the Partridges, 
as well as Ulayton, who never failed in their attendance 
upon it. The house, also, was thrown open on stated 
evenings to a select society, (but, particularly, ^hose of 
any political consequence,) who were sure to find ele- 
gant amusement, and vt^hat was meant to be agreeable 
conversation. 

These parties (still by Lord Cleveland's advice, 
though the adviser kept himself concealed from Con- 
stance,) were made by degreeis more and more select; 
so as to be, what, in the present day, would be called 
exclimvey with the exceptlons of members of parlia- 
ment and persons of parliamentary influence. Admis- 
sion to them, therefore, became more and more an ob» 
ject of desire, from diflSculty; while the fashion, ac- 
complishments, and bcauty of the Lady Constance be- 
came the therae of every tongue. In short, the politie 
Earl's plan succeeded, and Lord Mowbray was in ec- 
stacy to think, that to be invited to the suppers or par- 
ties of his daughter, was deemed fully equal in itself 
to the value of a vote upon all diffieult questions. 

But all this was without the knowledge of her^ho 
was the load-star that set every thing in motion ; for of 
the exact views of her father in promoting, and still 
more of the share which Lord Cleveland had in advis- 
ing it, she was absolutely unconscious. She only ob- 
served, and (for why should we deny it?) her heart di- 
lated with pleasure in doing so, that the petits sonpers, 
the music, the foreigners of distinction, and, aboveall, 
the party associations to be found in the society of 
Mowbray House, had beconie the delight of the haute* 
noblesse, and the admiration of all who pretended to 
be of any fashion in the metropolis. 

In eflfecting this, Lord Mowbray had but a single 

object: and, äs we have seen, was the blind foUower 

' of another^s genius. But the policy of that other had 

a double aspect. He had proposed to himself, for rea- 

3Qqs whiclihaye b^en glanced at, to plunge ConstancQ 



into a dangerous dissipation; and he had also observed 
on the Continent, the powerful influence of female at- 
traction, diffused, as it might be, through a variety of 
Channels, in subservieney to the views of ambition» 
Both bis objects were promoted by the ad vice he gave 
to Lord Mowbray. Nor, in respect to politics, let any 
one think this either out of nature, or unprecedented. 
To be sure, our downright ancestors seldom gave as- 
semblies. The rivals for power in the State, wrestled 
for ifr in the Council-chamber or the Senate, almost as 
toughly as if reaüy tugging in an arena, like regulär 
Pancratiasts. They had no idea of the influence of a 
woman's smile, except äs it led them to arms and bat- 
tle. But while the power of the smile continued the 
same, ether roads had been opened to obtain it. The 
tournament blazed nomore; bu^thepalm of eloquence, 
and the victory in political contest, might still be laid 
Sit woman^s feet; and loyely woman still excited our 
youth to exertion, though of a different nature. How 
many, indeed, of our struggling statesmen have ani- 
mated their own prowess, and kept a sometimes vaoil- 
lating band together, by the adroit application of this 
potent Instrument! 

In the time we speak of, the enchantress of mo^t 
power in this respect — she who afterwards so delighted 
the ear by her accomplishments, and the eye by her 
manners — she who made her house ofte glow of fasci- 
nating elegance, had not appeared, though she has now 
sunk from the scene, and left no peer behind. Cold 
and mouldered are those limbs, and mute that tongue, 
and glazed that eye, which once dazzled by their grace, 
won by their sweetness, or kindled by their lustre. 
But the exciting instrument of party even now re- 
mains; and is still used, even in this matter-of-fact age; 
when, either from the changed hearts of the men, or 
the inferior powers of the women, it has lost much of 
its influence. 

But at the epoch we are commemorating, Constance, 
though only a morning star which prcceded suns in 
füll glory, was already gazed at with fervour; and the 
adroit Lord Cleveland, while he worshipped this bril- 
liant Star himself, converted its brilliancy skilfuUy to 
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bis purpose with others. In dolng this, however, he 
had another and still deeper view than even to serve 
bis ambition. By abstracting Constance (througb the 
seductive amusements, and tbe flattery or self-conse- 
quenc& wbich we have meÄtioned) from that serious 
and reflective disposition wbich was always bis enemy, 
he thought he n>ightremove a powerful bar to bis own 
Mill unabandoned wisbes. He migbt even rid bimself 
of the.most powerful obstacle of all; fpr sucb,Clayton 
had confirmed bim in fearing De Vere to be. . ' 

** If I can but make her thorougbly dissipated,'' said 
he to bimself, "De Vere will fly." 

With ttiis chari table view, be watched every move- 
ment at Mowbray House, and, always out of sigbt as a 
director, thougb always present as a spectator, the 
wbeel went round for some time as he wished, and Con- 
stance had nearly been (we will not say lost, but) made 
giddy by its wbirL 

It was not that her beart was at all changed by the 
excitements or the tumult of her life; it was not that 
she had become incapable of those lovely emotions 
wbich had so endeared her to those wbo knew and 
honoured her most: but, like the bewildered Rinaldo, 
she feit tbe influence of an enchanted garden; and so 
rapid was tbe vortex in wbich she found herseif in- 
volved, that she had not time to be the Constance of 
the retirement, nor even of the revelries of Castle 
Mowbray, whom De Vere had so adoried. 

If any one wonder at this, after all that has been 
said of her, my only answer is, that Constance was a 
human creature, not one-and-twenty years of age, sur- 
rounded by admirers of every kind; some of them 
paying court to her rank, some to her elegance, many 
to her gaiety, all to her beauty. The old approved her 
dignity; the high j her reiinement; the young, her 
cheerfulness; tbe gay, her taste for pleasure. Where- 
ever she trod, flowers seemed to spring under her feet, 
and whichever way she turned, she was garlanded 
with admiration. Her presence thus diffusing happi- 
ness, and her every movement commanding applause, 
what wonder then, if her beart should for awhile have 
nearly forgotten its sobriety, of that she should drink 
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(some might say largely) of the cup of pleasure thus 
presented to her! On the other hand, there was no re- 
straint on any part of her conduct; no monitress but 
her own bosom; while SQme very high dames, friends 
of Lord Cleveland^ devotees of this world, and reck- 
less of another^ urged on her career by the most as- 
sailing flatteries. 

This did not hurt her; but, left to herself, the dan- 
ger was nearer home. For the reflective habit which 
jCleveland most feared, feil by degrees, at least into 
disuse; and she saw no härm in the tempörary spien- 
dour of her lifo, because, knowing it had nothing to do 
with mindy she had resolved it should be but tempö- 
rary.' 

Thus surrounded, thus plunged, Lord Cleveland 
deemed her already in the toils; and as London plea- 
sures were his element, in which, to say the truth, he 
was by all considered as the •Arbiter elegantiarumy 
he shone in his element, as other spirits shine. We 
must not be surprised, then, at the reports which daily 
gained ground, that the great Lord Cleveland and the 
beautiful heiress were sobn to be united. 

Mere report, however, did notsatisfy many ofthose 
who fluttered about her; eminently, among the rest, 
the young Duke of Bellamont. Undaunted by the 
reputation, ^nd, what is more, the alleged success of 
Lord Cleveland, he resolved to take neither report, 
nor denial, except from the lady's father, or herseif. 
To the former, he opened his pretensions in form; to 
the latter he strove (and seemed to succeed) to make 
himself agreeable, by those attentions which, from one 
of his rank, youth, and real accomplishments, can ne- 
ver be regarded but with complacency by any well- 
bred female, whatever the result. 

This filled Lord Cleveland with alarm : heevenfear- 
ed Lord Mowbray's fidelity. But he fearedthe lady 
more; for the Duke was the flower of the Court. 
Cleveland therefore redoubled his attentions; assumed 
the guise of a lover broke down with despair; talked 
of Lord Mowbray as a future Secretary of State; and 
every where watched Constance with the most keen 
anxiety. 

VOL. 11. — 'i 
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And did no one eise watch her? And had no one 
besides, observed her through the career we have been 
describing! Yes ! and with an attention, though with 
very'different motives, at least equal to that of Lord 
Cleveland. In fact, it is not easy to describe the in- 
tense, and almost painful interest with which De Vere 
now observed bis cousin. 

On their first arrival in London, he had not beea 
surprised at, he had even promoted, that moderate dis- 
sipation, if it may be so called, which is not merely 
agreeable, but is sometimes even held to be salutary to 
those who have been itiuch secluded. But wheo he 
found the whirl incr^ase, withoutany greatreluctance; 
when the revelry seemed to proceed upon System, and 
even assumed to be a sort of principle, he was startled, 
uneasy, and (as he said, without any right to be so) 
displeased. Uis heart, indeed, feit with plea^ure the 
universal admiration which was paid to Constance; 
and he was not devoid of pride, when he saw the con- 
sequence, which, without intending, and almost with- 
out knowing it, she had communicated toher father in 
bis party views. The wavering opinion of many a 
young man had been often fixed by a dinner or ball at 
Mowbray House; and that dinner or ball had been 
gladly accepted, because of the syren attraction of the 
beautiful hostess. With bis own feelings, he could 
ecarcely wonder at this. 

Nor was the influence conüned topolitics, to sub- 
jects, to one sex, or one nation. The So^ereign and 
his Queen had talked of the grace of Constance, and had 
spoken of her as a favourite; and ladies who themselves 
were at the supreme head of society, were therefore 
emulous to have her as the partner of their reign. 
Foreigners who were at the head of Europe, and with 
whom, from her residence abroad, she feit much at her 
ease, proclaimed her the jewel of England. It was 
treason for them to depart the kingdom without having 
seen and conversed with her. Even the literati, as 
well as the dilettanti of the day, sought her auspices; 
and to behold her, as she sometimes was, surrounded 
by them, one would have supposed her either actually, 
or in danger of becoming, that anomalous character — 
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a woman of letters. But she never forgot her sex; 
and it was only in carrying the graces of that sex to 
their height, that during the whole winter she was 
considered the queen of refinement, and that ornament 
of the Court, and of the wörld, which all who had 
known her (De Vere among them) had prognosticated 
she would be. 

^^But though she be, and deserve to be, all this," 
Said De Vere, " is her life the life she loves ? Is it her 
ehoice? Is she happy? If she is, then all my dreams 
farew^ll !'^ ^ 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE MASQUERADE. 

What have I done» that thou darest wag thy tongae 
In noise so ruide against me ? 

Shakspeabe. 

The decided character of De Vere, bore him up un- 
der the bitterest disappointment his young life had 
yet experienced. His love for his cousin had been 
by far the strongest passion hitherto of his heart; far 
stronger, as we have seen, than such ambition as had 
been kindled in it more by sympathy and persuasion 
than by nature. That love had been oppo«»etl by hon- 
cur; efficaciously opposed^ asto any outward manifes* 
tation of it, but vainly asto the feeling itself. Indeed, 
as long as he retired before rivals of higher conse- 
quence, he thought he had performed his duty; and 
had acquired the right, if he pleased, of nursing in se- 
cret those feelings, which nothing, or at least no 
thought of their imprüdence, can deprive of their 
sweetness, and on which the soul sometimes loves to 
dwell, spite of hopelessness itsel£ 

But hope, as we may remember, was De Vere's mis- 
tress; and, as in his enthusiasm he asserted, she gave 
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him more happiness unenjöyed, than success itself.^ 
But this was before he had seca Constance. His 
creed, therefore, was now put to the test; for not only 
had he the pretensions of a still more powerful rival 
than Cleveland to fear, in the person of the Duke of 
Bellamont, bu^ he had his own reflections upon the 
changed disposition^ as he thou^t it, of Constance 
herseif, to silence, ere he could continue to nourish hia 
heart with that sweet food ever so grateful to it. "I 
have watched her," said he, "anxiously, painfully, in 
this her new sphere; and I can detect no change of 
character, not even a lurking vanity, which onee ad- 
mitted, the mine of ruin is Sprung, and she is the 
charming Constance no more. But no! it is impossi- 
ble this life can be her choice t'' 

In a moment like this, he was once greeted by Clay- 
ton, who, perceiving the state of his leelings, did not 
fail to express his own astonishment also at the seem* 
ing power of the world over so unsophisticated a belog. 
<< Kefinement, luxury, and a Duke, however," said 
Clayton,*<^may work stränge metamorphoses.'^ 

De Yere changed colour at this coineidence of their 
thoughts; and Clayton, not without observing this ef- 
fect, told him to watch the trutb of his Observation 
that night at a masquerade given by the Duke, at Bel- 
lamont-House; expressly, as asserted by all the town, 
for the Lady Constance. 

^Twas a magnificent entertainment, furnished fortli 
with all that could be supplied by the resources of 
England, or the taste of France. But I will not busy 
myself with golden descriptions of the grandeur of a 
Ducal house, or theglitteringdazzle of ducal Company; 
for amid the glare of costly furniture, the blazing of 
diamonds, and the gaiety of dresses, which seemed to 
have been dipped in the colours of the rainbow, no- 
thing Struck or interested more than the most simple, 
and least costly of all the objectsthat challenged Obser- 
vation. This was the compartments of a chalked floor 
in the ball room, füll of elegant emblems, but round 
every one of which, in large letters, was tiie motte of 
"PowrJS//e." 

• See Vol. I. bis Lettet to HftthwV 
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The superiority pf mental curiosity over the mere 
dazzling of sense^ was never more exempiified than by 
this; for while gold, crystal, and tortoise-shell, bronze 
and China, p linting and enamel, courted the eye in 
vain, all eyes were fixed, and all minds at work, in dis- 
cussing the meaning, and the person meant, by this 
portentous motto. 

The heart of De Vere was at no loss to discover it; but 
his curiosity was outstretched to observe its efiect upon 
her, for whom he thought it designed. Lord Cleve- 
land indeed, pronounced that it was for another great 
lady of the Court, and so ushered it to the notice of 
Constance, who, though masked, and humbled into a 
Tyrolese peasant, could not deceive his practised pene- 
tration. De Vere, coneealed by his dress, watched the 
effect of the intimation, which in truth was only im- 
porlatit from its being believed in all simplicity, by the 
unpretending Constance; and this gave him some com- 
fort But to this there was an end, when Lady Clan- 
ellan, Constance's chaperon, who had left her for a 
moment, coming up, observed with seeming satisfac- 
tion, "The whole world say it is you/' 

The eye of De Vere was fixed upon Constance, and 
he was by no means relieved by observing from her 
manner, that she seemed greatly agitated by the inti- 
mation. 

But the maskers riow thronged the enchanted pa7 
lace, (for so, while masking went on, it seemed,) and 
a variety of interests were excited by the various cha- 
racters that courted Observation. Among these a 
smooth tongued Comus was conspicuous for his wand, 
his cup, and his pleasing enunciation. Constance, 
whom he singled oüt> seemed the sole object of his 
pursuit He noticed pointedly, but not coarsely, her 
pre-eminence in beauty, her former seclusion, and the 
hopes of the world that she would now continue among 
them, and never again think of the rusticity of her 
former life. He noticed too the still preserved sim- 
plicity of her dress, and advised her to ehange it for 
oije like that of a beautiful sultana, who was glittering 

nöar her, and whom an ancient hermit .had called in 

4* 
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her hearingy one of ^^Üie gay motes that people tbe 
8un-beams." 

Constance would have retired, uncomfortable at be« 
ing made the object of so much attention^ but Jie pur- 
sued her, and after advising her to bestow herseif on 
some prince of the Court, in appropriate strain ad- 
dressed herthus: — ^ 

** List, Iftdy, be not coy. 
Beauty is Nature's coin— must not be hoarde4 ; 
If you let 8üp time, like a neglected rose, 
It withers on tbe stock with languished head." 



Here Constanee sought to ecape; but she could not 
make her way through the croVd, and the pitiless en- 
chanter went on— 

' ■ ^ / ' ♦• 

*' Coarse complezions. 
And cbeeks of sony grain, wilisierye to ply 
Thesampler; 

What need a vermeil tinctured lip for that ? 
Love darting eyes, and tresses like the mom ?" 

Here he presented bis cup, and all within hearing 
of bis address, were so pleased with the grace of bis 
action, and the emphasis with whioh he had spoken, 
that their pleasure showed itself in a hurst of applause. 
But it was an applause distressing to the object who 
had prompted his exertion, and who with some diffi- 
culty and evident displeasure, at length broke, as die 
hoped, from his spells. 

But it was only for a moment; for, encountering 
her again, he snatehed one of the roses from the chap- 
let which crowned her temples, and scattering its 
leaves at her feet, «banged his lay, and thus went 
on — 

'* So passeth, in the passing of a day, 
Of mortal life, the leaf, the bud, the flower ; 
No more doth flourish after first decay, 
That erst was sought to deck both bed and bower ; 
Gather, therefore, the rose, while yet 'tis pryne. 
Vor soon comes aee that will her pride denower ; 
ftather the rose of lo?e while yet ^tis time." 
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The enchanter then unbound bis cbaplet, wbich he 
presented to her; but it was instantly seized by the 
ancient hermit we before mentioned, who had eyed the 
whole scene^ and exclaimed — 

*«Avauiit, seducer! foul son of guiltand pleasure!" 
but, to Cdnstance's annoyance, she was not released by 
her deliverer from the notice of the by-standers, who 
seemed only more interest'ed by the address of the her^ 
mit himself. He too told Constance he would pre- 
sent her with roses; and selecting first a modest open- 
ing bud, and then a flaunting fuTl-blown flower n*om 
the chaplet, he addressed her fti the same stanza as the 
enchanter — 



Ah ! See who such fiür thing doth fain to see, 
In spring^ng flowre the Image of thy day ; 
Ah ! gee the virgin rose, how sweetly she 
Doth first peep forth with hashful modestie> 
ThtU fairer aeems the fets ye see her maif,' 



y» 



Great stress was laid by the hermit on this last line; 
when dropping the bud^ and presenting the blown-rose, 
he went on— 

"Lo ! see soon after, how more bold and freei 
Her bared bosome she doth broad display ; 
Lo i see soon after, how she fades, and falls away !'* 

At this conclusion, the rose feil from bis hand, and 
was trodden under foot 

With all her self-possession, the delicate Constance 
feit this address, and the innuendo it seemed to convey^ 
even more than the direct persuasiona of Comus. She 
experienced, indeed, no little ihdignation at being thus 
acoosted; but she also feit something very like shame, 
which, as she refiected on it, amounted even to grief. 
She perceived she was the gaze of the public eye, and 
feared she might be the theme of the public scrutiny. 
She was frightened, and displeased, both with herseif 
and others; and, at any rate, thought unwarrantable 
liberties had been taken with her by whoever repre- 
sented Comus, and even still more by the hermit 

As Lord Clereland, who had been in ^ dotcivcLQ^V^^ 
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disappearedy she at first suspected him of being the 
enchanter; but this the youthful figure, mien and voice 
of the mask forbade; and for the Duke — she hoped it 
was not he; for she feit the whole thing an absolute In- 
sult Thenasto the hermit! it wasaworseconsideration 
still; for in truth, his remonstrances were less bearable 
than the otber's adviee. Ah! if it could be Morti- 
mer! that Mortimer whom she had often observed 
watching her with anxiety, but with whom she had late- 
]y had but little of their fornier confidential intercourse. 
" Ah no ! " Said she, " it cannot be ; — he neyer would be 
so disrespectful — ^he would have counselled me in pri- 
vate." 

Yet neither the Duke, nor De Vere appeared in any 
reeognizable character, and suspicion at last got such 
strong hold on her, and with an impression so sicken- 
ing, that she feit dispirited, and really ill. Through 
the aid of Lady Clanellan therefore, who, though her 
chaperon, had not hitherto been able to defend her, 
she.made h^r retreat good at an hour far earlier than 
any of the rest of the Company; for her pendule had 
only Struck one, as she entered her Chamber for the 
night. Here, throwing herseif intoa chair, far other 
refiections assailed her than those we have record^d 
on her birthnight. They were not indeed altogether 
of a different nature; but they were more distressing, 
because attended with less comfort Moreover, she 
had no Herbert to instruct her; no Lady Eleanor to 
advise with; and as for Mortimer, their way of life had 
long prevented all private communication between 
them. She dreaded being changed, and would have 
given the world had the world charmed her less than 
it appeared to have done. 

In this Situation she was disposed to any thing ra- 
ther than sleep; nor did she even cpurt it by the cus- 
tomary appliances; for, far from thinking of bed, but 
contenting herseif with throwing oflf her dress, which, 
simple as it w^s, seemed the livery of a dissipation she 
regretted, she passed half the remainder of the night, 
lost in her refiections. 

Those refiections were not happy; for after severely 
taxing her heart with many things, which, though of 
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HO very deep die, seemed to press heavily upon it, she 
confessed the ineflScacy^^of her present life to give her 
the contentment, for which alone she appeared formed« 
'< I am indeed,^' said she, ^^ one of the gay motes that 
people the sun beams," and like them deserve no bet- 
ter tban to be dispersed by any passing breath. Liber- 
tied have been taken with me; I have been held up to 
public criticism,-^and whom have I to blame?'* 

She then again returned to an uneasy question as to 
the persons who could have so unwarrantably exposed 
her to public attention, by addresses which, even if 
uttered in private, had been by no means agreeable to 
her. The loftier part of her character here showed 
itself ; and whether the maskers of whose intrusion she 
complained, were friends of the Duke of Bellamont, or 
if one of them was the Duke himself, a sort of hauteur 
took possession of her, and she considered the whole 
afiair as an affront to her delicacy, which she feit called 
upon to mark with displeasure. <^The higher the 
rank,'* said she, "the greater the necessity for not 
lettiug it pass unregarded/' Then softening into those 
more tender and humbler feelings, which always ren« 
dered her so touching; « Alas!" thought she, "what 
right have I to be angry, who have myself so much to 
repent, so much to be pardoned? If we are all extreme 
to mark what is done amiss, who may abide it?" 

With these reflections, her feeling upon the recent 
disrespect, as she could not help considering it, lost 
every thing there was of a haughty character about it, 
and for awhile she was alive only to her owh thought- 
less conduct, in having encouraged these liberties by 
the dissipation of her life. <* Were this to go on," 
eontinued she, much agitated, "to what might it not 
lead?" Then hastily running over her career, from the 
time she had left the peaceful precincts of Castle Mow* 
bray; she feit tremblingly obliged to confess that, 
amidst much seeming pleasure, she had scarcely enjoy- 
ed one self-approving hour, since she had exchanged 
her rural reign, for her thronged temple in the midst 
of the World. Nevertheless,. this compunction,^ sincere 
as it was, seemed nq excuse for the Duke or his Her- 
jHfiit "i may lose credit with myself,'* said she, 
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<< but it is not for others lo show me I have done 8o;'^ 
and this produced a resolution, if her suspicions wer^ 
prored upon the Düke, to show her sense of it by a 
determined alteration of behaviour. Proof was noft 
long wanting, for the actör of so conspieuous a part 
could not be concealed. Her sense of the liberty was 
marked, aocordingly, by a coldness in her manner to- 
wards the Duke, which, though^ never ung^ntle, was 
always, from that time forth, too reserved and digni- 
fied to give the smallest encouragement to bis hopes. 
As to the Hermit, she was in some measure relieved 
by discoveringy through Mortimer himself, whom she 
had at first feared, that Harclai, who was in towh, had 
been the person fiyhjp h^d. so annoyed her* She re- 
solved at least to profitby the lesson; for though she 
found herseif so plunged in dissipation that it was not 
easy suddenly 'to recede from it, the little satisfaction 
her self-examinations gave her, could only find relief 
from other and better resolutions. These, she hoped, 
would restore her to that self-respect, wiüiout which, 
the simplest daughter of humble life may be an object 
©f envy to a queen. 



CHAPTER V. 

POLITICAt EXFECTATION. 

/ Who are the violets now, 

That strev the green lap of the new come Spring f 

Shakspearb. 

For the sake of pursuing the history of Constanee 
in her new life without interruption, we stopped the 
currentof general events, which yet, in other respects, 
had been most important to all the actors in our story. 
These events concurred powerfully, with other motives 
emanating from all we have just related in connexion 
with his cousin, to affect the conduct of De Vere, both 
in retard to his ambition and his love. 
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Upon the arrival of the Castle party in town, their 
whole attention was occupied with what occupied evei^y 
body, the expected dereliction of power by the Minis- 
ter. But the plans laid by Lord Cleveland and his al- 
lies gave that band of party associates peeuliar and in- 
cessant employment De Vere was, as may be sup- 
posed, excluded from these Councils. 

But the looked-for resignation did not so immedi- 
ately take place as was expected; there was even a talk 
of a continuance in power; and men were still at sea, 
without guide or compass for their future course, which 
lay among too nikny quicksands not to make it 1y)th 
doubtful and dajKprous. 

It is in such times that the general spectator of human 
nature, as well as the pölitician, finds peeuliar play for 
Observation. The faces of expectants presented every 
where that absorbed,^ hesitating, and anxious aspect, 
which characterizes a State of uncertainty and suspense. 
It was like the dreadful m^ment previous to the first 
onset of battle, in which *^11 bot men of true fortitude 
cower at the approaching danger. No one seemed de- 
cided; every thing wias balanced; all were afraid to 
move, for fear of moving wrong. There was a silencCj 
which was any thing but a calm; it was the silence that 
precedes thunder. 

De Vere, to whom all this was new, was peculiarly 
Struck with it. He observed upon it to Eustace, who, 
however, was remarkably clöse, and did not now, as 
he had been wont, engage freely with him in political 
discussion. He applied also to Clayton, who, from 
Parliament having met, where he still held his seat, 
was likely to know what was going on. But he only 
shook his head, as if uneasy; though he also shrugged 
his Shoulders, as if ignorant. Lord Mowbray, too, 
gave evident signs that things were not right: and the 
meetings between him and Lord Cleveland, though 
frequent, did not seem to end with their usual com- 
placency. 

After one of his returns, indeed, from the palace, on 
which occasion Lord Cleveland appeared peculiarly 
dark, and even agitated (a thing unusual with him,) it 
was observed that there was an obvious cb^nge in Lord 
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Mowbray towards him, although the magnet of the 
drawing-room still drew him to Mowbray House as 
much as ever. 

A change of Company^ too, was seen there; for the 
invitations of its beautiful mistress were not confined, 
as at first they had been, to the particular friends of 
Lords Cleveland and Oldcastle. Nay, to the surprise 
of both, they not unfrequently met in the ^foon of 
Lady Constance, not merely Mr. Wentworth's friends^ 
but Mr. Wentworth himself. 

In truthy this was a great joy to De Vere, to whom 
thia minister, from sincere esteem, ^f not from otber 
cairaes, seemed to pay particular atj||||tion, which did 
not escape the notice of iiis uncle, aR still less of bis 
satellite, Clayton. * What De Vere '4iked almost as 
much, was to see the gay welcome \sdMch Lord Old- 
castle, who was of a smooth, open fr^hf^ always gave 
to bis colleague at these meetings; thoush the latter, 
who was of a more mark^ and decided ^ountenance, 
did not uifbend in an ec|ia^y|lfcgree. << It il^ impossible, 
however,'' said De Vere, i^^at with such a felicitous 
and unconstrained manner, Lord Oldcastle can ever 
personally seek the downfal of bis brotber minister. '^ 

In bis uncertainties, not able to gatber more from 
any body than that all was uncertain, and that nobody 
knew who were together, still less who was to form 
the expected new government, he resolved to seek oüt 
his old experienced acquaintance, Sir William Flower- 
dale, who, it may be remembered, had given bim much 
help towards forming a proper estimate of official cha- 
racter and political consequence. 

De Vere found the Baronet as kindly disppsed as 
ever^ though he approached the subject with evident 
caution, and at first with unwillingness. 

"The time is perilous," said the sage, "to all oflSce- 
men, and particularly to little office-men. I am not, 
therefore, surprised at Lord Eustace or Mr. Clayton 
being afraid to commit themselves." 

"I wanted no committal," replied De Vere, ** I 
asked only-news." 

*< To hazard news," returned the Nestor, "is some- 
limes to express an opinion, or at least a bias, which is 
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the same thing; and there is no saying to what severity 
of punishment such indications may be expo^d^ if what 
is hazarded turns out not to be right. There are times 
when a smile is dangerous; and a visit, er a walk, arm- 
in-arm, though the most distant from political intima- 
^y^ Q^y? the most chance thing in the world may be ab- 
solute destruction."' 

^* This isastonishing," cried De Vere; "and Ithere- 
fore despair of information, which, I see, I ought not 
to ask." 

^* You are pretty safe/' returned Sir William, *<as 
to Information, for I am really ignoramus." 

' * As to opinion. then ?** 

'* That J have no right to form." 

'*But you do form it; and are qualified to do so." 

** What woijijd you ask me?" said the Baronet, 
gravely. ^. 

*^Only the little fact," returned De Vere, laughing- 
ly, " whether, and when, the Premier will resign, and 
who is to succeed him?" 

/^A little fact, indeed," replied Flowerdale; " all 
the World, however, say Lord Cleveland.'^ 

** And is all the world right ?" 

The man of experience became graver and graver, 
and at last observed — 



" Ptff*icu1osae pleiium opus alex 
Tractas." 



Won, afterwards, by De Vere's manner, esteeming 
bis character and interested for bis success, he at last 
lent himself to bis wish, in discussing the question 
without constraint: in the course of which discussion, 
bis 3'oung friend was astonished to learn that the no- 
tion of Lord Cleveland's succession bad lately lost 
ground; that, from the discovery of certain private 
viees, bis favour had eyen declined; and that, at any 
rate, he had been told that if in the ministry at all, hc 
must resign all pretensions to be Premier. 

^*He will never be any other,'' said De Vere. 

" So, from bis character, I should suppose," an- 
swered Flowerdale. " Still, however, Lord Cleveland 

VOL. n. — 5 
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has immense power and connexions; and the conse- 
quent struggle, should the minister now resign, will 
eonvulse the government^ and make many a change in 
private friendships. '^ 

**And yet, how firm and knit together they once 
seemed, and how all-commanding the present minis- 
ter," Said De Vere; **one would, suppose that hi? 
great character and Services would still enable him to 
influence events. '* 

" He has not a friend in the world," observed Flow- 
erdale. 

J)e Vere was thunderstruck. 

<^ Not one/' continued Sir Willig; " with all his 
power and grandeur of character, the pride and haugh- 
tiness of his manner attached nobody icr his person. 
He seemed even indifferent about making a friend; an 
art in which Mr. Wentworth, almost withoutan effort, 
beats him out of the field. Indeed, the Premier seem- 
ed always'to despise it; for, trusting solely to his 
known views, his love of glory and integrity, for Sup- 
port, while he obtained that^ he left others to seek out 
patrons, and eveli rewards for Services, where they 
could. He now finds that friends cannot be made by 
character and glory alone; and, though once the idolof 
England, that it is possible for even apatrotic minister 
to have lived too long.*' 

" Good Heavens I" exclaimed De Vere, ^^ that this 
should be true ?" 

" Nothing more so, I assureyou,'' replied the Men- 
tor, " and although all men confess the obligations the 
country is under to him; though there is still a lustre 
about his name which cannot easily be extinguished; 
all men are tired of him." 

<^ And yet," said De Vere, <^his name is still every 
where mentioned as if it were sacred.'* 

"Every where in public, I grant you," replied the 
Mentor, " for we are ashamed not to appear to revere 
him. But those who are behind the scenes know how 
all that is. In truth, the greatnesä he formerly acquir- 
ed is what he is now living upon. But his glory is 
eclipsed; he is almost useless from ill health; he can no 
longer intimidate^ or persuade, or in any way manage 
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a party. The great persons who supported were al- 
most always jealous of him; and, as I have told you, 
so careless has he been of the art of attaching men to 
bis person, that he has scarcely a follower, much less 
a friend. " 

<* You explaiii this much too well," said De Vcre, 
** for I am even shocked to think that this may be the 
end of — '* 

*^ Ambition/' said Sir William, finishing the sen- 
tence. " Be that as it may, all men, or, at least, all of- 
üce-men,, since Lord Cleveland's disiappointment, are 
speculating upon another successor. You have, no 
<loubt, heard your uncle talk of Mr. Wentworth as 
most likely tö be the person. " 

*^Nay, for once, I can correct yoM," replied De 
Vere; " for every thing about my uncle proves that 
he is united in the closest manner with Lord Oldcas- 

Su* William smiled, and^ looked a mild dissent, but 
said nothing. ^ 

^' You do not doubt this!" cried De Vere. 

**I ought not, you saying it," answered Flower- 
dale, <^and I suppose, therefore, the reports I have 
heard are not true. Yet I have seen bis name in the 
lists handed secretly about, of thosie who will support 
Mr. Wentworth in tha way of party, and of course go 
out with him in the event that he does not attain bis 
object" 

** Lord IVIowbray go out!" echoed De Vere. 

Flowerdale again smiled. 

<<This is astonishing every way," continued De 
Vere. " Lord Oldcastle then is abandoned, and there- 
fore Lord Cleveland!" 

" The last does not follow," said Sir WiHiam. 

''I am more and more bewildered," cried De Vere. 
«* But pray explain." 

"Lord Cleveland may act with Mr. Wentworth, 
you know, as well as Lord Mowbray." 

" What! after,— " but here De Vere checked him- 
8elf: he then asked what had occäsioned the rupture 
between his uncle and Lord Oldcastle, " For which," 
9aid he, ^^I do hppe there is, at least, cogent reason." 
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" Lord Mowbray,*' observed Flowcrdale, " has al- 
ways been for a strong government, and Mr. Went- 
worth, and Lord Cleveland are, in bis mind, more 
likely to make one than Lord Oldcastle.'* 

*< Oh ! flattering unction!" exclaimed De Vere; " and 
have two little, little months produced all this!'* 

"Nay!** said the experienced Flowerdale, <^ weare 
not to blame withput examinatlon. The alliance to 
which I perceive you allude, was only planned under 
presumed circumstances; which not being accomplish- 
ed, all parties are free. . Depend upon it, there have 
been, and will be, many more extravagant coalitions, 
and many more violent breachea of them, than this, 
though it seems so strongly to move your indigna- 
tion." 

^'I am sorry for it," answered De Vere, thought- 
fully. <* Yet, to hear them in Parliament, or see 
them in private, that these two ministers should ever 
separate!!" 

u jyfy good young friend,"said Flowerdale calmly. 
** you have, I see, much to learn. Yet tbe experienced 
Swift, at a much more advanced age, waa quite as san- 
guine, and quiteas disappointed." 

" Your allusion?" Said De Vere. 

"*Tis here," answered the Baronet, opening a vo- 
lume which De Vere had found him perusing when he 
arrived. It was the Inquiry into the behaviour of 
Queen Anne's last Ministry, and Flowerdale went on. 
^*The crisis of the times had made me consider and 
compare them with otherperiods^andl was busy only 
the minute before you came in with a passage which 
gave me, I assure you, much food for reflection." 

So saying, he read, •< There could hardly be a firmer 
friendship'in appearance, that what I observed between 
those three great men, who were then chiefly trusted. 
I mean, the Lords Oxford, Bolingbroke, and Harcourt. 
I remember, in the infancy of their power, being at 
the table of the first, where they were all met, I coüld 
not forbear taking notice of the great affection which 
they bore to each other; and said, I would venture to 
prophesy, that however inconstant our Court had hith- 
erto been, their ministry would certainly last, princi« 
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pally, because I observed they heartily loved one ano- 
ther, and I did not see how their kindness could be 
disturbed by competition, since each seemed contented 
with his own district. So that, notwithstanding the 
cid maxim, which pronoanceth Court friendships tö be 
of no long duration, I w<is confideni theira tvould last 
OS long OS their iives. But it seems, the inyentor of 
that maxini happened to be a little wiser than I, who 
lived to See this friendship ßrst degenerate into in- 
difference and ^tispiciony and thence corrupt into 
the greatest animosity and hatred, contrary to all ap- 
pearances, and much to the discredit of me and my sa* 
gacity.'^ 

"All this, however,'* said Flowerdale, " is a tale 
of Qthei: timesr, which I have revived, merely to shovr 
you what ambition may do with the human heart. As 
to the present State of things, I have told you, that the 
Premier has found at last, that a minister can live too 
long. And I wish Mr. Wentworth may not find, not- 
withstandlng the support of your uncle and Lord 
Cleveland, that it may be possible to reign in men's 
hearts and wishes, and to command the applause of se« 
nates, yet not to command their votes." 

" M y uncle and Lord Cleveland's support is an enig- 
ma which I must ünravel ere I sleep," said De Vere; 
and thanking Flowerdale for his confidence, he took 
his leave. 



CHAPTER VI. 



A FRACAS. 



Of what kind should this cock come of ? 

Shakspiabs. 

Fab from unravelling the enigma, fresh difficultie» 

arose, which excited the spirit of De Vere still more, 

Oü leaying the sage of office, he encountAt^ \vv&^^V 

5* 
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cle, who having business at the office of Ihe Premieri 
sent in his name to Mr. Gräntley, who, we oiay re- 
member, had so moved De Vere's pride in a former 
chapter, and from whom Lord Mowbray expected in- 
stant admittance. Bat to his.great annoyance^ (as De 
Vere was with him,) as well as to De Vere's own asto- 
nishmenty no haste was made to comply with his ex- 
peetation. 

'Tis true, there were people there before him; but 
the confidant made little efiort to di&miss them, or in 
any way to save a person of Lord Mowbray 's rank and 
Situation the trouble of watting; and as there was no 
ante-chamber, he was left to consume the time in the 
common lobby among the messengers. 

De Vere was Struck with the disrespect, and not a 
little surprised at the equanimity with which it was 
borne. 

*' These people," Said Lord Mowbray, "arecome 
to the minister upon some matter of importance. I 
will take a» newspaper, and wait in Mr. Betterton's 
snug room tili I can be received.*' 

So saying, though naturally proud, like a well dis- 
cipline'd orderly, he took up his abode in the closet of 
a Clerk, tili it was convenient to see him. 

Not 80 De Vere, who paced the dark and gloomy 
passages in no very patient mood, wondering how this 
trial of dependance (for so he thought it) was to end. 
Now the confidant's door wasa-jar, (a dangerous thing 
for a confidant's door to be,) and we may judge De 
Vere's astonishment, when he heard his uncle men- 
tioned by name, and in such terms as the following, by 
Mr. Grantley: 

«Oh! never mind him; he is the greatest nuisance 
on earth, and so I know the minister thinks him: he 
can easily wait, for he loves his place too well to be af- 
fronted.'' 

" He gives you a cursed deal of trouble,'' observed 
Grantley's companion. 

<«More by half than he is worth," replied Grantley 
himself; "for we feel him a millstone about our 
necks." 

A laugh foUowed, and the laugh and the Speeches 
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went deep into the heart of De Vere. A thunderbolt 
could scarcely have astounded him more, and he flung 
away from the office, without staying to inform or take 
leave of his uncle, whom he thought öf tvith mingled 
feelings of pity and disgust. 

'* Is it possible/' said he, " that the Lord of Castle 
Mowbräy is come to this? A feeble, willing slave, 
not to a minister, but to a satellite; a major-domo, who 
depends upon his master's breath for existence, — who 
may be worshipped to-day, or crushed to-morrow; and 
yet is able to hold a peer of the realm in such vile and 
degrading dependance. Alas ! what is become of the 
blood of the Mowbrays ? what of the father of the 
high-minded Constance ? Ah Talbois! my loved forest 
retreaty where I have wandered without danger of af-^ 
front, how much sweeter would be poverty with thee, 
than all the sweets of office coupied with such depen- 
dance!'^ 

With this he wandered into the park, to breathe 
more freely, meaning to return to his uncJe, to inform 
him of the affront. But when he returned, his uncle 
was gone. As a dernier resource, he hastened back to 
Sir William, whose house was at hand, and, informing 
him of the circumstance, äbruptly asked him if his un- 
cle ought not to resign. 

** What," said the cautious official, " before he has 
even complained to tlie master, of the impertinence of 
the man ?'* 

Now, perhaps the good Sir William feit as Lord 
North did in after-times, and did not comprehend the 
dignity of resigning. He at least thought Lord Mow- 
bray would ndt do so; and so he told his nephew. 

** Yet there have been such things," said De Vere. 

" Talked of,'' answered Sir William, " but the prac- 
tice is diflferent Assure yourself, however, that the 
Premier ought to bear no part of your blame. There 
is an uprightness about him, which would never let 
him think of such a conduct, and a greatness which 
could not stoop to it, if he did. I can answer for it, he 
would be sore displeased if he knew it. But, at any 
rate, your uncle does not complain.'^ 

" He does notknov^ the insult," cried De Vere. 
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<*My good young friend," repHed Sir William^ 
^ do not let us be too sure that he would resent it, if 
he did.'^ 

De Vere absolutely stared, and looked almost dis- 
pleased at his adviser« 

" In Ireland/' said he, " I have heard that a Lord 
Lieutenant himself has been calied tp the field^ for 
even not immediately seeing a nobleman who had 
waited upon him." 

"We cannot," said Flowerdale, smiling, "in thi« 
more prudent climate of ours, reason upon the maxims 
of^our warm-hearted neighbours. What I mean i«, 
that Lord Mowbray is too experienced a man of busi- 
ness, to let it be interrupted by the mere flippancy of 
an inferior person who has forgotten himself. '^ 

** But Mr. Grantley, in one sense, is scarcely his 
inferior, and must speak the mind of his superiors. I 
shall certainly feel wanting to my uncle, and even to 
myself, ifl do not inform htm." 

"Shall I teil you honestly," said Flqwerdale, " what 
will happen ? He will not thank you." 

"What! not for giving him an opportunity of as- 
serting his honour!" 

" At present," returned Flowerdale, " he knows not 
that it is injured; and you will only mvolve him in a 
most uneasy dilemma by informing him." 

"Why?" 

" He must either make the thing personal in the 
Irish way you talk of, which, 1 suppose, you do not 
mean — ^* 

"Certainly not." 

"Or insist upon Mr. Grantley*s being dismissed, 
which is, probably, what you do meän." 

"Itis." 

" It is this, then, fot which he will not thank you; 
for a prime-minister's confidant is not so easily re- 
moved." 

" I would then remove myself," cried De Vere. 

" That would be the worst of all," returned Flow- 
erdale. " But it seems you know not how Christian 
and forgiving we inferior placemen sometimes are ; 
insomuch, that Dryden, as I belieye it is, says, ' Poli- 
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ticians neither love nor hate.' But you bare, as I have 
told you, much to learn." 

**It seems so,'^ answered De Vere; **but I must 
learn much^ indeed, before I submit to witbhold this 
affront from the Earl of Mowbray, let him deal with 
it as be may/' Upon tbis he left the experienced an4 
mild-minded.Baronety and was only deterred from 
urging bis uncle. to take instant yengeance on the of- 
fensive Grantley, by the new and important evcnts 
which bad by tbis time occurred. 



CHAPTER Vir. 



SOUNDING. 



For 'tis the Sport to have the engineer 
Hoist with bis own petar. 

* SüAKSPlULBE. 

Mr. Grantley not betng able to see Lord Mow- 
bray wben he called, received, soon afterwards, avisit 
from Clayton. 

It was a Visit which Clayton was fond of paying, for 
they were kindred spirits. The success and influence 
of Mr. Grantley at head-quarters, bad, indeed, become 
the object of Mr. Clayton^s fondest admiration. 

Mr. Grantley, bowever, bad not yet sufficiently 
fathomed the mind and heart of bis admirer, to open 
bimself much to bim. The confidant of Lord Mow- 
bray was not in too good odour with him; and, as Clay- 
ton was known to owe bis introduction to the official 
World entirely to De Vere, the visit was, just at that 
moment, from politioal circumstances, not peculiarly 
agreeable. But Mr. Grantley bad seen and observed 
enough of the parvenUy to be above feäring bis visit, 
on account of any very devoted attachment which be 
might be supposed to owe to bis early friend; and a 
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Very few words brought the two gentlemen to a right 
understanding with one another on this point. 

Mr. ClaytoD, «in fact» opened the Conference, by 
lamenting the impracticable, and, as he cailed it, the 
moody nature of a man he so much loved as De Vere. 

<<I have observed it," said Grantley, <<and would 
not have him show this spirit towards the Minister, or 
in Parliament, for the world." 

<<To teil you the truth, his uncle fears it ^s much as 
we doy and it is for this purpose I have iivaited upon 
you, by his desire; for the time is come when in 
honour I ought to vacate the seat which I only hold for 
Mr. De Vere as rightful possessor — if, indeed, he at 
present is rightful possessor.'' 

The Minister's minister caught at this speech, and 
listened with greedy interest to whal followed of the 
reported spirit in the borough; a spirit which (if even 
the report was correct) he had too much penetration 
not to perceive had been fostered, if not generated, by 
Clayton himself : he, however, complimented him upon 
his ability, as well as commended him for his constancy 
to what he cailed his early Jriendshipsy and ägreed 
with him in being sorry to think, that to vacate under 
such circumstances might be dangerous. The dif- 
ficulty, however, was how to dispose De Vere not to 
come in. 

It was to this that Clayton precisely wished to bring 
the confidant, and then, seeing every thing exactly 
ripe, he mentioned the thought which Lord Mowbray, 
he Said, had first conceived, to embark De Vere in 
diploraacy, which might give him all that honourable 
ambition could covet; and in the mean .time, as his 
uncle Said, by sending him abroad, keep him out of 
harm'sway. 

Mr. Grantley could not help admiring the exquisite 
ingenuity of the young politician. He said it was an 
excellent thought, and that he would lay it before his 
Chief, as soon as he could lay any thing, but that at 
present he was so great a martyr to his disorder that 
he could listen to nothing. 

Clayton fastened upon this with great interest, and 
^bserved, as if, however, by chance or sudden recol- 
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lectioii, ^^This is another point on which Lord Mow- 
bray wishes to consult you. The crisis is, indeed, 
alarmiiig, and the contest between Mr. Wentworth 
and Lord Oldcastle tremendously iiigh; I hope, my- 
seif, the Minister will not be too eager to resign, tili 
something more certain appear, as to the succession. '^ 

*^1 hope so too/' obserred the coniidant; and these 
two Speeches of the young and the old politician, were 
by far the most sincere« if not the only sincere ebulli- 
tions, that had escaped either of them for the last 
month. 

Still the confidant of Lord Mowbray pould not bring 
the confidant of the Minister up to his point; for Mr. 
Grantley did not choose to be sounded hy a man whose 
designs he thought at best but equivocal, and for whom 
he had no particular predilection. He looked with his 
usual scrutiny into Clayton's smooth face, but found it 
under a most vacant expression, which conveyed to 
him no intelligence öf the secret motives which yet he 
was quite sure had actuated him in this critical visit: 
there was neither openne^s nor concealment in it — all 
was negative: perhaps the. very best turn of counte- 
nance a devoted humble servant or a spy can possess. 

Yet Grantley wished to know, if he could, whether 
the reports of Lord Mowbray's intended junction with 
Mr. Wentworth were true: he therefore determined to 
sound in his turn; and reverting to De Vere, observed 
that he had heard that, among other young men, he 
had been smitten with ijfie wärmest admiration for Mr. 
Wentworth, and asked whether it was the family 
feeling. 

Mr. Clayton perceived what he meant, but was far 
from intending, on that account, to answer the ques- 
tion. Indeed this able young man seemed already to 
have made a discovery which one could only have ex- 
pected from such profound diplomatists as have since 
promulged it: namely, that language was only given us 
in Order to disguise our thoughts. 

In pursuance of this discovery, Mr. Clayton answer- 
ed the question as to the family feeling towards Mr) 
Wentworth, that he believed not; as from what he 
could observe, Lord Mowbray's inclinations were all 
in favour of Lord Oldcastle. 
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Now it by no means foUows that this was true, be* 
cause Mr. Clayton said it; and Mr. Grantley was too 
old a politician to fall into the snare. For though he 
did not actually conclude that that which Clayton had 
assertedy was what many mistaken vulgär people would 
have called a lie; yet he, in his expenence, thought it 
not impossible that it might be a mere demonstration 
to amuse him. 

Oiving Clayton credit, therefore, for an insincerity 
which he thought might have become more experien* 
ced years, he resolved to play his own game qpon 
him; and, with a view to discover whereabouts hc 
really was, intimated his astoriishment at what Clayton 
had asserted, as it was knpwn, not only that Mr. 
Wentworth had personally a much greater foUowing 
than Lord Oldcastle, but that his favour in the highest 
quarter had very greatly ihcreased. 

Perhaps after this, it will not be credited that Mr. 
Grantley had that very morning signed a treaty with 
Lord Oldcastle, and Lord Mpwbray another with Mr. 
Wentworth, by which a strict alliance,. offensive and 
defensive, had been respeclively agreed upon against 
all oppo ents : for uneertainty, the only real scruple 
of Mr. Grantley (whose inclinations had always led 
him to Lord Oldcastle), had given way to a letter of 
authority from Windsor, which informed him, that 
the intentions of the creator of ministers had been at 
last let out, and that there was no doubt of Lord Old- 
castle's complete success. , 

Strange ta say, on the other band, Lord Mowbray 
had been influenced by a letter from Lord Cleveland, 
giving precisely the contrary Information. But as 
Lord Mowbray did not so perfectly rely upon his In- 
formant, now that he -had declined in favour, his lord- 
ship had grown uneasy, and hence the visit of the 
parvenu. 

The answer of Clayton, upon this assürance of the 
great confidant, now gave the latter all the advantage 
he wished in this race of dissimulation. " For,'' said 
Clayton, ** upon the whole I rejoi^e, since there is no 
doubt of Mr. Wentworth's superior talents and popu- 
larity ; and it will be up-hill work to have him in op- 
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j)osition." He added, <*That Lord Mowbray wasby 
^20 means committed to L#ord Oldcastle, if, indeed, he 
liad not allowed Mr. De Vere's predilections to com- 
anit him to Mr. Wentworth ; that, at any rate, he 
•would sacrifice personal inclination (if it could be 
called inclination) to the advahtage of his epuntry, 
and of course would not think of withdrawing his 
«upport :'^ by which last phrase, it was most impro- 
perly understood by some very ill-informed and imper- 
tinent people, that Lord Mowbray meant to stay in 
his-place — if he could. 

Mr. Grantley perceived at once where he was, and, 
too adroit to push him farther, allowed him to take his 
ieave in the füll joy pf being able to teil his patron 
that their speculation was right ; while Mr. Grantley 
himself immediately sought out Lord Oldcastle to in- 
form him of his discovery. 

On the return of Clayton to bis chief, a summons 
was sent by Lord Mowbray to a n umher of his and 
Mr. Wentworth's friends, as well as others, to meet 
at Mowbray House, which had become, as we have 
Seen, the focus of party politics- 

Here bis lordship was most peculiarly active in pro- 
posing and cementing a strong coalition to stand by 
one another in support of Mr. Wentworth's views, 
whatever they might be. 

Mr. Wentworth himself was there, and the sun in 
Persia scarcely ever rose with greater splendour, in 
the opinion of his worshippers. 

De Vere was not present, but no doubt was enter- 
tained of his sentiments, as he dined the next day 
with Mr. Wentworth at one of bis private dinners. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

POSTHUMOUS FAME. 

And— when I am forgotten, as I sliall be, 

And sleep in duU cold marble» where no snention 

Of me must be heard. 

De Vere's acquaintance with Mr. Wentworth 
arose out of the introduction of their mutuäl friend 
Dr. Herbert. 

Mr. Wentworth had been made acquainted with all 
the oppressions, and all the self-exertions, of the moat- 
ed house ; and, ardent himself, and still perhaps with 
some pent up romance in his compositioti, which all 
the struggles and events of his life could not absolute- 
ly conquer, he conceived both liking and esteem for 
his young friend. 

On the other band, De Vere saw in Mr. Wentworth, 
jnuch, if not every thing he admired. He thought 
bim, as in times a little farther off, another considera- 
ble minister was thought, by one who well knew how 
to describe him, ** a person of .as much virtue as can 
possibly consist with a love of power ; and his love 
of power no greater than what is common to men of 
bis superior capacities.'* He admired and loved him, 
too, for many other qualities. 

But it is not easy to describe this able and accom- 
plished person. His mind was an assemblage of all 
that could excite, and all that could soothe; his heart, 
the seat of an ambition, belonging, as it were, to him- 
self; equally above stooping to court or people, and 
which no fear of either could affright. 

With all this, his feelings were attunfed to friendship, 
and his intellect to the pleasures of elegant cultivation. 
Thus he shone alike in the tumult of party, and the 
witchery of letters. In these last, he had been beau- 
tifully distinguished, and had had many amiable asso- 
ciates, before he acquired hispolitical eminence. 
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In the Senate^ bis eloquence was like a mountain rl- 
t^er, taking its rise from reason, but swelling its impe- 
Lus by a thousand auxiliary streams of wit and imagi- 
nation, which it gathered on its way. It is, indeed, 
difficult to say whether bis wit or bis reasoning pre- 
dominated; for sucb was tbe effectof botbunited, tbat 
liever was reason so set off by wit, or wit 3o sustained 
fcy reason. Tbe one was a running fire, flasbing from 
rigbt to left over tbe wbole field of argumenta so as to 
embarrass and paralyze bis antagonists; wbile tbe 
otber, wben seriousness was resumed, Struck down 
every tßing tbat opposed, witb tbe force of tbunder. 

But be bad a more po werful recommendation still to 
tbe favour of bis auditors, wbetber in tbe Senate or 
elsewbere. His politics, as bis beart, were truly, I 
migbt say insularly, Britisb; and tbougb be contem- 
plated and undeirstood tbe Continent, as well as any, 
and better tban most wbo went before bim, of the 
Continent it was bis principle to steer clear, except in 
so far as it was connected witb Britain. Tbis did not 
fail to ^^ buy bim golden opinions witb all sorts of per- 
sons;'' and be wound up all by a stauncb adberenceto 
bis personal friends, not one of whom be bad ever been 
known to fail, or to abandon. Tbis made bim tbe 
most loved for his own sake, of all the leaders of bis 
time out of tbe House, wbile in it be reigned witb- 
out struggle or compeer, — nihil simile aut secuu' 
dum. 

Yet, superior as Mr. Wentwortb was in all tbese 
respects, he was kept, stränge to say, from risine to 
tbe bighest point, by tbe infiuence or intrigues of far 
less gifted rivals. Men wondered attbis, but (bappi- 
ly for tberepose of mankind) tbe times are over wben 
a man wbo could not rule by otber means, did not 
scruple, if be could, to seize tbe government by force, 
and awe even his prince into dangerous compliances. 

Mr. Wentwortb knew tbis, but, even in otber times, 
would never have attempted to go so far, and be 
tberefore contented bimself at present witb a second 
place. 

Tbis, at tbe time we write of, was tbe less irksome, 
because tbe high quality and worth, and still more. 
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the long habit of heing considered the leader of his 
party, which belonged to the Premier, induced the 
Submission bf all to his authority, without a murmur. 

Every body, however, foresaw, from what has been 
stated, that the Premier's resignation would occasion 
a contest for the succession, which might shake the 
administration to its centre; and Mr. Wentworth was 
not a man to submit to hold a second rank under any 
other living person. 

Such, then, was the public character of this accom- 
plished man; and there were not wanting those who 
observed, in his connection with great families, in the 
spread of l^imself among all meri of parliamentary pow- 
er, and particiilarly in the attachment of the youog 
men of rising talents to his person, a promise of future 
strength which might one day influence the fate of the 
empire. 

Mr. Wentworth's public dinners were frequent and 
thronged, and in them he displayed all the felicity of 
his wit, and all the conciliation of his manner. But 
the delight ofhis secret heart was inbanquetsfar more 
select, and far more happy. Thfese were his private 
parties, with men who were either independent of po- 
litics, or with whom politics did not form the first pas- 
sion of their minds; men who were of kindred with 
himself in every thing that could charm the taste, or 
enlighten the understanding. With these, he contin- 
ued still occasionally to live, although often separated 
from them by that which separates all who are linked 
in the same pursuit — the struggles of ambition, and the 
tumults of party. 

At these private entertainments De Vere had now 
the good fortune sometimes to be a guest, particularly 
when Herbert was in town, and gave him the meeting; 
for Mr. Wentworth, though much older, was young 
enough to have received, m common with De Vere, 
the benefit of Herbetr's able superintendance. 

Öf these parties, too, was often Sir George Deloraine 
— the delight of his friends, and indeed, of all elegant 
Society; eminent in the polite arts, and skilled in polite 
literature; with a power of communicating himself 
which was absolutely eharnjing, when he gotoverthe 
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3hly dratvback to bis powers (if it was a drawback) — 
a modesty amounting sometimes to shyness. This 
amiable man always set off the fine polish of bis mind, 
fcy mingling sometbing of a sentimental cast witb all 
his tastes. He indeed held, tbat to connect itself vvith 
sentiment, was always a great ingredient in tbe compo- 
sition of taste itself. 

It happened tbat Sir George was a frequent visitor 
of Westminster Abbey, on whicb be bad been so rallied 
by his friends, tbat be generally endeavoured (from 
the shyness above-mentioned) to enjoy it by stealtb, 
and often tried tö make bis entry and exit by some 
private way. , Unfortunately he had been deteeted by 
Wentworth in coming out of the door by Poet^s Cor- 
ner, on the very day of one of those dinners, wben De 
Vere was a guest; and, as we may suppose, was shpwn 
up immediately by tbe unmereiful Minister, wbo put 
him upon the defence of bis Cockney tastes, as be called 
them, with a raillery tbat was equally keen and pro- 
tracted. 

Tbe enthusiastic Sir George defended him seif stout- 
ly; whicb was precisely what bis companions wanted; 
as his feelings never shone out so much, as wben an 
attack had forced bim from bis natural reserve. In 
tbe course of bis defence, after making every one feel 
the warmtb with whicb he described the contemplation 
of those rieh monuments of departed genius, addressing 
himself to Wentworth, he added, ** It would do all 
you men of power good, if you were to visit them too; 
for it would show you how little more than upon a 
level, is often the reputation of tbe greatest statesman, 
with the fame of those, wbo, by their genius, their 
pbilosophy, or love of letters, improve and gladden life 
even after they are gone. 

Tbe wbole Company saw the force of Ibis remark, 
and Wentworth not the least among them. 

^' You have touched a theme," said be, " whicb bas 
often engaged me, and others before me, with tbe 
keenest interest. I know notbing so calculated as this 
very reflection, to eure us poor political slaves, (espe- 
cially wben we feel tbe tiigs we are obliged to sustain,) 
of being dazzled by meteors.*' 

6* 
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"Meteors! do you call them?" said Dr. Herbert. 
"Men do not run after meteors with such rapid and 
persevering steps^ as you great people pursue ambi- 
tion.'' 

*^I grantyou," returned his friend; "and if we did 
not think them something better, who would give 
himself up to such labour, such invasions of their priva- 
cy and leisure, as we are forced to undergo?'' 

" What is it then that so seduces you?" 

"Alittle intoxication," returned Mr. Wehtworth^ 
(laughing off a subject which he did not wish carried 
too far;) " for which you philosopfaers say we ought to 
be whipped; and for which, whipped we often are. 
Those, however, whö want this whipping would do 
well to take Sir George's advice, and visit the shrines 
of the mighty dead. They would see how inferior 
most of themselyes are in present'estimation to beings 
who, when alive, could not, in splendour at least, com- 
pare with them. I have too often made the reftection, 
and was not the happier for it. " 

" You cannot be serious," said the Divine, " since 
who are such real benefactors to mankind, as enlighten- 
cd legislators and patriot warriors? What poet, 1 had 
almost said, what philosopher, can stand in competition 
with the founder or defender of his country ?'^ 

" Ask your own Homer, your own Shakspeare,'* 
answered Wentworth; forgetting his ambition for a 
moment in his love of letters. 

"You take me in my weak part," said Herbert, 
"** and the subject would carry us too far. I would re- 
mark, however, that but for the Solons, the Romuluses, 
the Charlemagnes, and Alfreds, we should have no 
Homer or Shakspeare to charm us. " ,^ 

"Iknow this is your favourite theme," said the 
Minister; "and you know how much I agree with 
you. But this is not precisely the question raised by 
Sir George; which is, the snpenority in the temple of 
Fame, enjoyed by men distinguishedfor their efforts in 
song orhistory, (but who might have been mere beg- 
gars when alive,) over those who flaunted it supercili- 
ously over them in a pomp and pride, Which are now 
ahsolütely torgoiien. " 
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** I will have nothing to do with supercilious flaun- 
"tersy*' replied Herbert; " I speak of the liberal, the 
patriotic, who seek power for the true uses of power, in 
Order to diffuse Messing and protection all around them. 
These can never fail to be deservedly applauded; and 
I honour such ambition, as of iniinitely more real con« 
«equence to the'world, than those whose works (how- 
ever I may love them in private) can, from the mere 
nature of things, be comparatively known only to a 
few." 

« All that lö mosttrue,'' said Mr. Wentworth; " and 
for a white, public men of the description you men- 
tion, fiU a larger space in the eye of mankind; that is, 
of contemporary mankind. But extinguish their pow- 
er, no matter by what means; whether by losingfavour 
at Court, or being turned out by the country, to both 
which they are alike subject; let death forcibly re- 
move them, or a queen die, and their light, like Bo- 
lingbroke's, goes out öf itself; their influence is cer- 
tainly gone, and where is even their reputation? It 
may glimmer for a minute, like the dying flame of a 
taper, after which they soon cease tq. be mehtioned, 
perhaps even remembered.'* 

"Surely,'' said the Doctor, *<thisistoo much in 
extremes. '^ 

<< And yet," continued Wentworth, " have we not 
all heard of a maxim, appalling to all lovers of politi- 

cal fame * that nobody is missed?^ Alas! then 

are we not compelled to burst out with the poet: — 

* What boots it with incessant care, 

To tend the homely, slighted shepherd's trade ! 

And strictly meditate the thankless muse? 

Ware it not better done, as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tang^les of Nexra's hair?' '* 

Both Sir George and De Vere kindled at this; and 
the Doctor himself smiled, when the Minister pro- 
ceeded. 

" In Short, '^ Said he, ** when a statesman or even a 
conqueror is departed, it depends upon the happier 
poet or j>hiiosophic historian, to iiiik<& es^xvVvSk \v«xtsRi 
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koown to posterity; while the historian or poet ac- 
quires immortality for himself, in conferring upoa bis 
heroes an inferior existence." 

<* Inferior existence!" exclaimed Herbert 

" Yes! for look at Plutarch, and ask which are most 
esteemed, himself, or those he records? Look at the 
old Claudii, and Manlii of Livy; or the charaeters in 
Tacitus; or Mecaenas, Agrippa, or Augustus himself-^ 
princes, emperors, ministers, esteemed by contempo- 
raries as godsü Faqcy their splendour in the eye of 
the multitude, while the multitude foUowed theml 
Look at them now! Spite even of their beautiful his- 
torians, we have often difficulty in rummaging out 
their old names; while those who wrote or sang of 
them, live before our eyes. The beriefits they conferred 
passed in a miniite, while the compositions tjiat record 
them last for ever. " 

Mr. Wehtworth's energy moved bis hearers, and 
even Herbert, who was too classicäl not to be shaken 
by these arguments. 

" Still, however," Said the latter, " we admire, and 
even wish to ^mulate Camillus, and Miltiades, and 
Alexander; a Sully and a Clarendon.'^ 

" Add a Lord Burleigh," replied the Minister, 
** who, in reference to Spenser, thought an hundred 
pounds an immense sum for a song! Which is now 
most thought of, or mostloved? the calcukting minis- 
ter or the poor poet? the puissant trcasurer, or he who 
was left ^in suing long to bide ?' '^ 

Sir George and De Vere, considering the quarter 
whence it came, were delighted with this question. 
The Doctor was silent, and seemed to wish bis great 
friend to go on. — He proceeded thus: — 

" I might make the same question as to Horace and 
Mecaenas; and yet, I dare say, Horace was as proull of 
being taken in Mecaenas's coach to the Capitol, as the 
Dean of St. Patrick's in Oxford's or Bolingbroke's, to 
Windsor. Yet, Oxford is even now chiefly remember- 
ed through that very Dean, and so, perhaps, would 
Bolingbroke, but that he is an author^ and a very consi- 
derable one, himself. We may recollect," continued 
he, ^Uhe manner in which Whitelo<ike mentions Mil- 
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ton — that ^one Milton, a blind man,' was made secre- 
tary to Crom well. Whitelocke was then the first subject 
in the State, and lived in all the pomp of the seals, and all 
the splendour of Bulstrode; while the blind man waked 
at early morn, to listen to the lark bidding him good 
morrow at bis cottage window. Where is the Lord 
Keeper tiow? — where the blind man? What is known 
of Addison as Secretary of State? and hbw can his Ex- 
cel lency compare with the man who charms us so ex» 
quisitely in his writings? When I have visited his in- 
teresting house at Bilton,* sat in his very study, and 
read his very books, np words can describe my emo- 
tions. I breathe his ofiScial atmosphere here, but with- 
out thinking of him at all. In short, there is this de- 
lightful superiority in literary over political fame, that 
the one, to say the best of it, stalks in cöld grandeur 
upon styts like a French tragedy actor, while the other 
winds itself into our warm hearts, and is hugged there 
with all the afiection of a friend, and all the admiration 
of a lover." 

" Hear! hear!" cried Sir George; which was echoed 
by De Vere, and Herbert himself. 

" This is very good," said Herbert, lookingathim 
with great keenness inhissmall blackeyes; ^'and we 
are to understand, therefore, that you would have been 
happier in the pursuit of letters and philosophy than of 
power. You would no doubt prefer, like Waller, 

" All on the margin of someflowery stream, 
To spread your careless limbs ;" 

rather than like Shakspeare, in a storm, 

" To look abroad from some high clifi^ superior, 
And enjoy Ihe elemental war." 

^* Iknow not," Said Wentworth, "but amongfriends 
I may say, that though I have pursued, and as some 
think, obtained power, I have not been the happier 
forit." 

All were Struck with the emphasis which he laid 
upon the words, ^^assome think^^' and each looked 

• In Warwickshire- 
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atthe other with a significance which seemed to say, 
more was meant than meets the ear. He perceived it, 
and in rather a hurried manner returned tothe silbject 

«With regard to myself," said he, «I repeat, 
among friends, that the glare we all live in, is not what 
Ishould say, was real ha})piness; though, like drunk- 
ards, few can quit their acquired taste. I trust, how- 
ever, I could return to the shade at an hour's warning, 
and find a repose far from the gaze of men, more grati- 
fying than in buffeting and being buflfeted as we are, 
sJthough victory be the consequence. '* 

At these words, spite of himself, he feil again into a 
sort of reverie. 

"Well,*' Said Herbert, resuming, ^*all this is very 
fine, and we are bound to believe, tJiat you at least 
believe yourself. Nay ! I have no doubt," added he, 
(the smile increasing almost into a laugh,) " we shall 
soon See you among your orange treesat Wimbledon." 

"Sooner, perhaps, than you are aware of," replied 
the Minister, continuing his serious mood. ^^But 
whether sooner or later,'^ (here he rather forced cheer- 
fulness,) *^my orange trees arealways too delightful 
not to be welcoraed with gladness. If I am sent to 
them, I assure you, I shall snuff their blossoms with 
not the less pleasure, because delivered from some 
knaves and many fools; or even from the task of read- 
ing the beautiful effusions of office, instead of those of 
the mens diviniof*, which delight you, Doctor, in the 
sacred retirement of your cloister. '* 

" So you will no doubt think to-night,'^ replied the 
Dean, **afteryou dismiss us, and passthe halfof it,per- 
haps, in composing those very effusions of office. For- 
give me, if you remind me of what the great critic of 
life says of his usurer: — 

" Haec ubi locutus foenerator Alifius» 
Jamjam futurus rusticus, 
Omneirt relept Idlbtrs pecuniam ; 
Quxrit Kalendis ponere,"* 

• The usurer Alfius, füll of dreams of a country life, as soon a9 
he had ended this rhapsody, called in all the money he had at in* 
terest, in order immediately — ^to put it out ag^n. 
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Mr. WentWorth took his raillery in good part, and 
the entrance of co£fee changed the conversation. 

The efiects of this Utile discussion were not unim- 
portant on the mind of De Vere. The sentiments of 
Mr. Wentworth were congenial with his own, and 
pleased all his favourite predilections. He pictured 
him in retreat from power^ either after being fatigued 
and weighed down with labour, which alove of coun- 
try, as well as taste, had induced him to undergo; or 
towerin g in real contemptu mündig above the in- 
trigues and envy of rivals, though they might succeed 
in displacing him. ** Ifis then, said De Vere, **not- 
withstanding his political fire, it ib then he will shine 
most It will bebeautiful, if ever it happen, to see 
the manner in which he will make the philososher rise 
above the statesraan, and, in a refined retreat, to ob- 
serve how he will enjoy the ** solicitas jucunda oblivia 
ritae. ^* 

Was De Vere right in his speculation ? 



CHAPTER IX. 



A RETIRINO MINISTER. 



Bttt yesterday the word of Caesar might 

Have stood against the world; — ^now he lies there. 

And none so poor to do him reverence. 

Shakspeare. 

Those who are acquainted with the nature of ambi- 
tion, may be able to answer the question with which 
we concluded the last chapter. To those who are not, 
it may appear stränge, that in the very moment of ut- 
tering the sentiments, which De Vere thought so beau- 
tiful, Mr. Wentworth, in bis public capacity, was 
plunged in excitements and dif&culties of the most ha- 
rassing kind. The Premier, more ill in mind than in 
body, and moody from disgust, could do nothing if he 
would, and scarcely would if he could; so much had he 
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himself been thwarted in all his projected arrangö- 
ments. In fact, at the dose of an illustrious life, in 
which almost every hour had been one of applause, he 
had the misery, as has been hinted, to see himself ne- 
glected in his decline, and his friends dropping o£f one 
hy one, 



'< Gone to salute the rising morn." 

He was not too much attended to at Court where he 
had never been a courtier; and not too much remem- 
bered by the country, which^ though saved by his Ser- 
vices, cared little for him now he was no longer wanted. 
Oh ! how much better, he thought, to have died ere 
this had happened! 

The hardness of his politlcal opponents who lowered 
in embattled watch over his hoped-for removal, he 
could have borne; but the indifference of followers, 
however coldly he had treated them, now touched his 
heart. He ruminated too late on the instability of the 
World, which, if he recovered, he resolved to abandon 
for ever; and to this resolve, the world, now they had 
no farther use for him, were extremely indifferent. 
Nothing, therefore, was heard but the incessant roll of 
carriages thronging to the doors of expected succes- 
sors, and people read of their different nierits and pre- 
tensions in daily publications, which raged with all the 
violence of party. 

In this Situation, a man, (one of the very few who 
remained attached to the Premier,) of a hold sarcastic 
turn, who expected nothing by a change, and who was 
high enough in office to take the liberty, replied to the 
numerous inquiries that were one day made concerning 
the Minister, that he was infinitely better, that he 
meant not to resign, and would certainly attend the 
Council in two days more. The impression made oa 
the different inquirers, whom he thus fooled, gave am- 
ple food to his disposition to ridicule; and the Court, 
the Treasury, and both Housesof Parliament, werefil- 
led for some hours with the most ludicrous exemplifi- 
cations of the hopes and fears of candidate3, and the 
friends of candidates. 
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Of this, De Vere was a near and observing witness, 
and it did not raise bis brother politicians in bis esti- 
mation; while the contemplation of ibe abandonment 
(if nothing worse) in whicb tbis once great Minister 
was suffered to sink from power, sickened bis beart, 
and at least did not increase bis respect for party am- 
bition. 

Wbile bis feelings were mucb excited by tbis, be 
met and joined bis altered friend Lord Eustace, wbo 
seemed burried, and big witb expectation of impend- 
ing events. De Vere was big witb tbem too; but be 
could not belp thinkin'g even more of tbe past, in re- 
gard to tbe grea^t man about to retire from tbe scene, 
than tbe future, wbere younger energies were ready to 
push bim from bis stool. 

He expressed tbis feelingto Eustace, expecting bim 
to ecbo it; but Eustace, who bad for some time been 
mucb estranged from bim, avoided the subject; ob- 
serving, bowever, frankly enougb, that be was too 
much plunged in present interests, to tbink of those 
that were gone by. He was füll of the expected crisis; 
of a cbange among tbe men in power; whicb is always, 
in t]ngland, enougb to vStifle at least one half of the 
considerations whicb lead to it, and wbilst tbe excite- 
fnent lasts, diminisbes tbe most natural sympathies, 
and extinguisbes even tbe appearance of sentiment. 

To De Vene's lamentation, tberefore, be rather coldly 
replied, ^^ your hero has been a great man, but be bas 
outlived bimself, and forgotten bis own Horace, 

" Solve senescentem, mature sanus eqiium ?" 

" In truth," added Eustace, " he ought not to b^ve 
quitted retreat, where bis greatness would bave always 
been sacred, and bis reputation unalloyed.^^ 

« The forcie of recollection, bowever," replied De 
Vere, ^'will burst forth, spite of all minor spots, , 
whicb, like tbe spots in tbe sun, are lost in its ra- 
diance. " 

"True," Said Eustace, *^but tbe radiance now no 
longer shines, and recoUections will notrevive it." 

VOL. II. — 7 
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" And, therefore, asmost commodious, we bury the 
both in the same grave/' returned De Vere. 

" My dear Sir/^ said Eustace, who was quiekenin 
bis pace towards Downing Street, "let us think (► 
settling the new Minister first, and it will then be tims 
enough to show gratitude to the old one.*' 

De Vere immediately slackened bis steps, and al— 
lowed bis former friend to leave bim; wondering, and 
not pleased witb the sentiment whicb bad escaped 
bim. Flowerdale, whom he saw immediately after- 
wards, told bim it was the most natural thing in tbe 
World. 

"He is ardent as to the present," said De Vere, 
"but I could not have thought bim so cold to the 
past." 

" And yet you would have shown the same ardour," 
observed Flowerdale, " bad tbe question been about a 
mistress." 

**A mistress!'* exclaimed De Vere, overset with 
surprise; then colouring deeply, asked wbat be meant? 

" I only wjsh,'^ replied Flowerdale, " to explain 
one excitement by another. Party is Lord Eustace^s 
mistress — " 

"And it must be owned," returned De Vere, reco- 
vering, " be pursuesber with a devotion, which I sup- 
pose mu«t succeed." 

" He moved the address admirably," said Flower- 
dale. 

" Whicb seems to have spoiled bim,'* answered De 
Vere, "for it has apparently extinguished bis better 
feelings." 

" He is füll of the hope of power," said Flowerdale, 
" and has ,not time for feeling." 

" His hope is too high not to be cast down," answer- 
ed De Vere. " The cabinet would scarcely content 
hira now, especially as there will be so many vacan- 



cies." 



"And are you too, quiescent?" 

"Notquite; but I own I think as much of tbe star 
that is setting, as that, whichever it is, tbat is to rise. 
Wben I now hear of tbe Minister, and of tbe beartless 
indifiference of tbose who once < spaniel'd bim at heelsV 
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nay, of the nation' whom he once ruled in such gor- 
geous triumph, I am iilled with mournful reflections. 
Who now 

*' S.ues, and kneels, and says God save him ? 
Where be the bending peers that flatter*d him ? 
Where be the thronging troops.that follow'd him ?' 

Even though Eustace were himself to succeed him, I 
think he might have stopped awhile, and thought of 
him with other feelings." 

Flowerdale respected these sentiments, but oböferved, 
** on the field of battle one can seldom stop even to pity, 
much less to succour one^s best friend; though after 
the fight is over we may be deluged in grief for 
him.^' 

**That is true," said De Vere gravely; "and how 
will it all turn out?'* 

"Shall I teil you?" answered Flowerdale. "If 
Liord Oldcastle succeed, there will be all the decen- 
cies of hieb respect for the late Premier; national gra- 
titude will be enlarged upon, and a wish to follow his 
bis Steps expressed, et caetera^ etcsetera. 

" How if he fail?'' 

**The veneratipn will be swelled to adoration; ora- 
tidns worthy Pericles will raise him to immortality; 
we shall hear of nothing but the 

* darum et venerabile nomen ;' 

and his fame will be lauded beyond all power of imi- 
tation.'* 

"And why this diflference?" asked De Vere. 

** To draw the stronger contrast to the disdvantage 
of thesuccessör." 

" What! if the successor be Mr. Wentworth? He 
whom all men unite in elerating almost to a level with 
the Premier himself ?'' 

<*Before he has been installed a month," replied 
Flowerdale, " a week, nay, perhaps a day, there will 
be a cry of 

* Dignum imperio nisi impet^siicV? 
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** It is extraordinary in the strivings of party, what 
hypothetical wonders are attributed to a man before 
he IS in power; how depreciated the very moment af- 
ter he is invested with it'* 

^* But Mr. Wentworth is tried.'* 

*' As second, I grant you," answered Flowerdale; 
" but he has never becn chief. It is astonishing what 
diflference in merit this little circumstance will often 
create. For myself, I agree with you that whether as 
first or second, there is no man to compare with him, 
and so think those who will oppose him. Th^se who 
oppose the Premier now, speak their real sentiments 
of him. Let him be Premier, and the expresston of 
Ihe opiniön at least will be stifled. A thousand in- 
sects will be let loose to buz, sting, and torment, if 
they cannot destroy him." 

"I haveobserved this in regajrd to others, said De 
Vere; " but here, in wit, in eloquence, in literary 
powers, his superiority is so uncontested, I may say 
so incontestable, that " 

**I say again,'* interrupted Flowerdalo, "he has 
not been First. Wait only tili then, and judgc'' 

" And what will be the consequence?" continued 
De Vere. 

" Why, asthey cannot cope with him in battle roy- 
al^ they will teaze him with light troops in guerilla 
warfare. They will quiz and call namesJ** 

" Quiz !" cried De Vere, " ridiculous!" 

** Nothing is ridiculous that teils in a System. But 
quizzing is in itself a more powerful weapon than you 
seem aware of. There have been instances of even .a 
strong administration torn all to pieces by this little in- 
strument. A minister, like a trout, has sometimes 
been tickled to death." 

^^How delightful," Said De Vere, laughing, **and 
perhaps as a reward for an honest ambition." 

"Exactly so." 

^iBut one cannot tickle a pike; and I see not still 
how they can assail our friend. " 

" I have said he cannot be assailed in regulär com- 
bat," answered Flowerdale. *^ He is, personally, too 
powerful to meddle with-, but aeurrUvty may be let 
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loose, and affeded contempt thrown upon bis most 
dazzling talents." 

<< One shake of the lion's mane will put down all 
this," Said De Vere. 

<^ I agree, and am glad you are not so sensitive as I 
thought/' replied the Baronet. ** You will in time, I 
dare say, be able to brave party virulence^ and laugh at 
Opposition as you would at a gnat.'^ 

"AUthis, however," continued De Vere, <^ does 
not raise my veneration for party politics, or even for 
national «*atitude; and it is inconceivable to me, that 
after a lire of, surely, as much integrity, ability, and 
glory, as ever adorned a favourite of bistory, the de- 
sertion of tbe great man now retiring, should be so 
mournfully complete." 

** The expression you have used of party politics» 
explains it all,*^ said Fjowerdale. " In this cöuntry, 
ministerial power, whoever is tbe possessor, is a con- 
stitutional sin; and while it is held, will be punished 
as such. Where the question of a military or naval 
bero (not a politician) you would not have to complain. 
As it is, when tbe resignation takes place, 

* Extinctus amabitur idem,' 

and wbenever Lord dies, the national gratitude 

will no doubt pour itself out in the most splendid pub- 
lic funeral. But, in the mean time, what would you 
say, if he whose dosiftg power you so lament, and 
whom you justly call the favourite of bistory, is alrea- 
dy styled an impostor and its mountebank.^' 

De Vere started ; but said it must be some piece of 
insolence of the kennel. 

" Not so, I assure you," replied tbe Baronet, " the 
person who has presumed to this insolence, has lone 
reigned among the wits of the time, and while he ei- 
fects republicanism, is the quintessence of quality, and 
the Prince of Aristocrats. Nay, he is the son of a 
great Prime Minister himself an old Senator, and owes 
all bis fortune to places and pensions; which he very 
quietly pockets, while he rails by the bour, at place- 
men and pendioners, and writea o^d \A\k& oi Tw^>iKvx\!^ 

7* 
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but thc iusincerity of courtiers, and the oppression ^^^ 
Kings." 

De Vere, though he had already almost done wou- 
dering atthe world, observed that this gentleman must 
be a nondescript 

<<He is certainly no ordinary character/' replied 
Flowerdale, ^^and possesses, in addition to maoy other 
requisites, no ordinary stock of assurance. However 
you may judge for yourself/^ He then named to -bis 
inquiring friend, a gentleman eminent for the posses- 
sion of talents and literature, which, however, he al- 
lowed to evaporate in dowager gossip, though he con- 
trived to make it the most agreeable thing in the world, 
and hence was infinitely thefashion. Every thing he 
Said or wrote was pointed with wit, generally of a 
caustic kind. He went infinitely beyond De la Roche- 
foucauld; and was a puissant example of the 

" Nul n'aura de Pesprit 
Hors nous et nos amis." 

His <^amis," however were very few; since fewin 
the world, whether statesmen or heroes, and still less 
men of piety or learning, were good enough for him. 
He therefore had lately taken it into his head to quit 
Parliament, and, as he said, party, and even the world 
itself, for all which he had grown too fastidious, 
though he was restless vvhile not blazirig in the midst 
ofthem. • 

Thus heamused himself, with assuming the airs of a 
Bemocritus, by laughing, though he preferred throw- 
ing dirt at every body of any character, seemingly for 
no other reason than that they possessed it." 

'^•And was he not sometimes right, by chance.*^*^ 
asked De Vere. 

"Of course," said Flowerdale: "but you shall 
judge for yourself, for I have been allowed to copy an 
extractfrom a letter of his, to one of his friends, a man 
of noble name, which is now the talk of the town. But 
prepare for a trial; for it will not add to your good- 
humour with public men." 

''i will run the risk," said De Vj&re. 
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Sir William then unlocked a drawer, and placed a 
little manuscript in De Vere's hands, which the latter 
perused as follows: — 

*^ I must teil you, I desire to die when I haye no- 
body left to laugh with me. I have never seen or 
heard any thing serious^ that was not ridiculous. Je- 
suits, methodists, philosophers^ politicians, the hypo- 
crite Rousseau, the scofifer Voltaire, the encyclope- 

dists, the Humes, the L- s, thQ G s, the atheist 

tyrant of Prussia, and the Mountebank of History, 

Mr. P y all are to me but impostors, in their vari- 

ousways. Fame or interest are their objects; and, af- 
ter all th^r parade, I think a ploughman, who sows, 
reads hisalmanack, and believes the stars but so many 
farthing candles, created to prevent his falling into a 
ditch as he goes home at night, a wiser and more ra- 
tional being, and I am sure an honester, than any of 
them. Oh! I am sick of visions and Systems, that 
move one another aside, and come over again, like the 
figures in a moving picture. Rabelais brightens up to 
me, as I see more of the world; he treated it as it de- 
served, laughed at it all, and, as I jndge from myself, 
ceased to hate it: for I find hatred an unjust prefer- 
ence." 

« Your opinion,^' said Sir William, seeing De Vere 
in a fit of seriousness when he had finished. 

" That if half this picture is not distorted, I am not 
so happy as the painter:— I cannot laugh at my spe- 
cies. " 

<^I agree," returned the Baronet; "at the same 
time you will own he has assembled a greafdeal of 
good Company on the same canvass." 

** I cannot thank him for it," observed De Vere, 
^•^even if he is just; if unjust, he himself deservfes to 
be hated, or at least to be classed among those he so 
hates, dßspises, and laughs at I can neither respect 
nor believe a man, who teils me he never knew any 
thing serious that was not ridiculous. l will not say 
-who is the mountebank of history, but I think it pretty 
clear, who is the mountebank of philosophy. At the 
same time, I own this cold-blooded ingratitude troubles 
me, and goes farther to eure m.e o£ ev^ti Tj^\x\a\iR. "wsl- 
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bition, than any thing I have yet seen. Eustace wasar 
moderation itself to it He was only selfish, this matm 
both selfish and malignant 

<< AU this iflbut too true/' said Flowerdale. 

<*Thcn the less we discuas it the better," eried De 
Vere with emphasia; ^< I have got but littlb comfort 
from you to-day ;" and he took his leaye. 



CHAPTER X. 



HALF-FACED FELLOWSHIF. 



For mine own part, my lord, I couM be well coritented to be 
there, in respect to the love I bear your house. The purpose you 
undertake is dangeroas ; the friends you have named, uncertlltn. 

Shakspsabx. 

If De Vere gained Httle cömfort from the sbrewd 
observer of the pubKc drama that was going forward, 
the practica! Sir William, he certainly did not improve 
his lot by minglingamong the actors themselves. Yet 
he had points affecting his own fortune to carry. He 
was anxious ta settle the question of the seat, as well 
as his views to office, which, though considerably 
weakened from passing scenes, were not relinquished. 
H[e spoke of both objects tp Clayton, who gave him 
most loyal assurances, but referred him, as in duty 
bound, to his unqle. 

He spoke of them to Lord Mowbray, but he found 
that noble person in far too great an agitation about^ 
himself to attend to such minor considerations; and 
when De Vere pressed the seat, with a vie w to support 
Mr. Wentworth, the effect upon the nerves^and courage 
of his uncle was such as tb deter one who was not too 
eager about it from pursuing it, at least for a time. Yet, 
considering what he had learned from Flowerdale, of 
Lord IVIowbray's sacrifice of Lord Oldcastle, in order 
tojoia Wentworth and Cleveland) aud the active ahare 
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lie had afterwards taken in promoting the coalition of 
their party, by assembling them at Mowbray HousCi 
he was Struck with no little wonder at the coldness 
with which every proposal in favour of Wentworth 
was received. 

De Vere, however, was not the only person embar- 
füssed, for the time was such, at least for some day», 
that no one knew how to act or what to expect The 
respective parties of Mr. Wentworth and Lord Old- 
Castle were indeed so nearly balanced, that they were 
ready to give battle ä Poutrance, in the assertion of 
their respective pretensions. The doors of great oflS- 
cers of State weT'e besieged, and the closet of the highest 
personage of the realm was freqtiently opened to va- 
rious leaders, all professing to be actuated alone by an 
anxiety for the interests of the empire ; which inter- 
ests, however, could only he consulted by a compliance 
with the particular views of each leader respectively, 
The reports, messages, long faces, Conferences in mi- 
nisters' rooms and secretaries' roonis, in the passages 
of Whitehall, under the trees of the Park, and in the 
recesses of the House of Commons, were innumerable, 
and too obvious for concealment ; and (believe it who 
will) it was in the very midst of these agitating plans, 
that Mr. Wentworth gave the dinner, and held the 
Philosophie conversation, which have been mentioned 
in a former chapter. . 

At the time, De Vere, though he knew the reports 
that were in agitation, did not know the share which 
the actual conduct of his friebd had had in giving them 
currency. He knew not that he had, on the very morn- 
ing of his dinner, been closeted with some of his most 
powerful supporters, who had for a considerable period 
been constantly urging him even to lay claim to the 
Premiership, when vacant, as his undouhted right, 
from the reputation he had obtained and the confidence 
he had inspired. They had even gone so far as to sug- 
gest, and actually to demand, a pledge from him, that, 
if he obtained the post, he would support and carry 
into eflfect various reforms of which, these patriots said, 
the State stood cruelly in nel^d; and nothing could ap^ 
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pear more zealous than this body of partizans in a cause 
so virtuous, and likely to be so populär. 

Mr. Wentworth, with great enthusiasm of charac- 
ter, and a spirit of as great integrity as the mos! in- 
flexible patriot could wish, was himself sufficienüy in- 
clined to this principle of action. He gave the pledge 
required) and demanded and received, on bis part, Üie 
most explicit promises, that should another succe^d to 
the government, and he be obliged to retire, they 
would all make common cause^ and act in party. What 
was bis astonishment, therefore, to find, now the crisis 
was arrived, that these patriot friends seetned not only 
to have forgotten their principles» butto have changed 
their opinion in resard to his own pretensions. At 
another meeting which was held, they^admired him, 
they Said, as mach as ever; thought him a great crea- 
ture; a public possession, #¥ho ought to have one of 
the highest posts in the ministry : but as to engaging in 
Opposition, should he unfortunately be left out of the 
new administration, they could not join in the attempt 
to force the closet of the King, who they found was 
likely to decide in farour of llord Oldcastle. They 
only hoped that he might still be allowed to hold his 
place under that noble person. 

Nb language can describe the disdain of Mr. Went« 
worth at this change of conduct : it called up all his 
pride of character, which he feit to be insulted, as well 
as that his fairest hopes were disappointed. His ho- 
nourable ambition (for it was honourable) was thwart- 
ed, his rival exalted, his Ehernes for the public good 
paralyzed; and what wounded him most, (for he was 
of a most loyal and open disposition, and of a nature 
the most abhorrent to every species of treachery) all 
seemed to be the consequence of an intercourse of 
some Standing with the Court, of which these friends 
had kept him wholly in ignorance. In short, it was 
only at the moment we speak of, that he learned that 
the compact which these friends had made with him, 
had been made while they were unHer the deception 
of an expected decision in his favour, in which expecta- 
tion they were now disappointed; for it appeared cer- 
tßin that Lord Oldcastle would be called upon to name 
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the new administration; and in that event he bad de- 
clared against Wentworth's Holding any place in it. 

Mr. Wentworth was not of a temper/ at any time, to 
disguise bis feelings, and he was at no pains to conceal 
them now; in fact, they escaped him in reproaches so 
bitter, and at the same time so just, that many of bis 
auditors shrank from his presence. Among these, won* 
derful as it may appear, was Lord Mowbray bimself. 
None of them dared to brave him; and the.few who 
attempted explanation, bat feebly represented their 
mötives, which were founded, they said, upon the ne- 
cessity — created by a spirit of diseontent and rebellion 
among the people — to support the power, and there- 
fore the choice of the Crown. 

Stung by what he considered as downright treache- 
ry, the vehemence of Mr. Wentworth^s mind now 
got the better of him, and he could scarcely prevent 
bimself (still thesecond Minister of the Crown) from 
going.down to thci House, and denouncing what he 
called the intriguing character of the Premier expect- 
ant. At that moment he seceived a letter from his 
new ally, Lord Cleveland, expressing, after great la- 
mentations of the untoward end of things, bis sincere 
regrets that the hopes of the country bad not been ful- 
filled in his (Mr. Wentworth^s) person ; but trusting 
that the circumstances of the times, and the contuma- 
cious, ill-affected spirit abroad, would excuse him and 
the rest of the King^s friendsj if they gave their 
support to the new government, even though among 
its members he might not be«included. 

Wentworth's heart swelled with contempt as he 
read this letter ; an expr^ssibn^ of superciliousness, 
mixed with detestation, gotpossession of bis features ; 
and, tearingthe letter to piefte^^ he exclaimed, "Why, 
what a frosty spirited rogue is this !*' like Hotspur's 
lord fool^ "for his own part, he could be well content- 
ed to be there, in respect of the love hebears our house: 
is clear to me that he loves his own barn better than 
our house.*' 

Out of humour with the world, particularly the po- 
litical World, against which he sometimes meditated 
vengeance, sometimes retreat, he hastened homei 
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ayoiding in the way a number of bustling busy char- 
acters, especially those who had professed friendship 
for him and Opposition to Lord Oldcastle. Arrived 
at home he ordered his doors to be closed for some 
hours which he passed in his closet meditating on the 
folly and ineffiöacy of power, or even öf fame, to pro- 
duce happiness ; in which^, meditation he was much 
assisted by some eloquent sentences of Bolingbroke 
and Seneca, some of whose volumes always lay on his 
table, amid dispatches, debates, and party pamphlets. * 
Let not this picture be undervalued ; for so versa- 
tile, and so amiable, in reality, was Wentworth's 
spirit, that, believe it who will, all this had its eflfect. 
He despised the base desertion of his party as much 
as ever ; but by degrees he found himself in a sort of 
proud composure, and, on that very day, as we have 
Said, presided at the dinner where he so delighted his 
guests with philosophic conversation. 



CHAPTER Xr. 

AN EX-MINISTER. 

'Tiscertain, Greatness, once fall'nout with fortune, 
Must fall out with men too. What ihe declin'd is. 
He shall as soon read in the eyes of others 
As feel in his own fall. For men, like butterflies, 
Show nottheir mealy wings but to the suramer. 

Shakspeare. 

Meantime the final change had gone on ; Lord 
Oldcastle was declared the first in power in the State ; 
and Mr. Wentworth immediately, as he said he would, 
went to his orange trees. Their perfume, however, 
we suppose, he did not find so delightful as he expect- 
ed, for he very soon came back again. Yet, while 
there, a friend who called upon him, found his table 
covered with the letters and memoirs which desciibe 
with such intense interest the breaking up ot the Tory 
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ministry of Queen Anne. The dissensions, rivalries, 
and heart-burnings, the implacable violence which 
divided former friends, and the final disappointm^nts 
and ruin of all concerned in that tumultuous and in- 
teresting time, seemed to have been the peculiar ob- 
jects of his study. One passage he had marked, in a 
letter of Erasmus Lewis, on the fall of Oxford, and the 
succession of Bolingbroke. 

"The runners," said the letter, "are already em- 
ployed to go to all the coffee-houses. They rail to the 
pit of hell. '^ He had also copied with his own band, 
those Verses of Oxford himself, written in the moment 
of his dismissal, more valuable from denoting, the 
changed views of a fällen statesman, than either for the 
beautyof the poetry, or, as we hope, the justness of 
the sentiment The lines are, indeed, in the very 
taste and spirit of Sternhold and Hopkins. 

*• To serve with love. 
And shed your blood, 
Approved is above ; 
But here below, 
Examples sbow, 
'Tis fatal to be good." 

Mr. Wentworth returned sooner than he intended, 
inäuenced, though he disguised it^ perhaps, from him- 
self, by the language that was held about him, and 
which justified the account given by Erasmus Lewis of 
the proceedings of a similar time. 

In fact, the town had been industriously filled with 
reports not to his advantage, and stränge to say, not 
contradicted by those who best knew their want of 
foundation. 

It is the Observation of one who lived some time in 
the atmosphere of Courts, though his account of them 
is not to be always taken äff correct, that " when a great 
minister has lost his place, immediateiy virtue, honour, 
and wit, fly over to his suecessor with the other en- 
signs of Office."* 

in this instance, the maxim was proved; for it was 

* Swift to Sterne, 26th September, 1710. 
VOL. II. — 8 
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impossible to conceive the numbers that now changed 
their opinion both of Lord Oldcastle and bis rival. 
The last had a facility, they said, in addressing the 
House^ but was deiicient in bis office. He was un- 
equal to its forms, and was often penning a sonnet, 
when he should have been writing a dispatch. Wits 
had more weight with him, certainly more access to 
him, than politicians. Lord Oldcastle was thereverse 
of al) this; and, we might depend upon it, things would 
now be differently and better administered. 

Lord Oldcastle at least knew how to profit by this 
change of temper; and, unless he was much belied, 
showed a spirit worthy of Olivarez himself. For he 
employed many a young Gil Blas to feel the pulse of 
the nation, by decrying in' pamphlets the characters 
and measures, not merely öf his late coadjutor, but'of 
the late Premier himself. 

Among these useful instruments of misrepresenta- 
tion, was, (with the füll consent of Lord Mowbray,) 
our 'iWustrious parvenu. Nor was Lord OJdcastle un- 
grateful; for, as proselytes are sometimes more useful, 
and therefore more valued than friends, (who are 
merely consistent,) the consequenc'e to Lord Mowbray 
and his protegi was a continuance in their places. 
This, though bpught by the eternal contempt of Mr. 
Wentworth and many others, was thought not too 
dearly paid for, while Mr. Wentworth confined his 
opinions to his own breast, or the expression of them 
merely to private circles. But this was scarcely to be 
expected from onenottoo famousfor the control of his 
feelings, even when not, as in this instance, provoked 
and lashed by baseness j^s well as injury, into most 
honourable indignation. He therefore did not fall to 
express his opinion of Lord Mowbray in the House, 
with a keenness and effect which turned the parvenu 
pale. And as to the parvenu himself, Wentworth, 
without scruple or disguise, and pronouncing every 
thing but his name, — while his eye ilashed upon him 
with asort of sacred anger,^-designated him as "the* 
smooth volunteer of dirty work, for whoever would 
pay the price of it." 

The bitterness, and, to many, the justice of this re- 
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proach, seemed to electrify the House; and, as the 
parvenu (as has been described) was a man of senti- 
ment, it gave a whole night's misery to'hishigh sensi- 
bilities. He recovered, however, when he recollected 
that, at the Treasury, it might confer upon him the 
air of a martyr, and consequently a claim to some ad- 
ditional reward. 

He was, therefore, only more assiduous than ever in 
his character of anofficialgo-between; and Lord Mow- 
bray made this affront an argument with the new Min- 
ister for bestowing marks of favour on himself, and on 
hisproteg^ a sinecure place whieh then happened to be 
vacant. 

**Itmay gild him," said the Minister, (who had a 
keen view of character, and who looked, as he said it, 
as if he meant something more than an allusion to Clay- 
ton,) " but itwill be with tarnished gold." 

'*Gild him, however," said Lord Mowbray. 

All this was cutting to the heart of De Vere. He 
could not bear what he called the degradation of his 
unde and of his friend; if Clayton was still his friend. 

** Far from accepting new appointments," said he 
with some indignation to the latter; "you should have 
laid down the old one, after the conduct you held in 
favour of Mr. Wentworth." 

Clayton in reply, deeply lamented the miserable 
State of affairs; wished himself a thousand times out of 
politics in some calm retreat, and said he had been in- 
humanly, and unjustly treated by the Ex-minister, 
whose cause he hadf always advocated, tili he found him 
really too dangerously ambitious. But, in regard to 
his keeping or accepting new offices, he pleaded that 
he really was not his own öiaster, but a mere foUower 
of Lord Mowbray on that point. Nor could he pre- 
vent his patron, if he thought his honour concerned, 
from insisting that his accession to the new arrange- 
ment should not be stigmatized, either in his own, or 
his friend's person, and that therefore a strong demon- 
stration should be made in their favour. 

"That," said De Vere, little moved, "would re- 
quire some high notice of my lord himself." 

"You are right," returned Clayton, "and you 
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therefore cannot be surprised .if you find that he has 
accepted the red ribband." 

"6ood Heavens!" exclaimed De Vere, with an 
angry disgust which Clayton never liked; "what is 
become of the spirit of the ancient Mowbrays! And 
of what value can honours be to the honourable, if so 
abused ! But these rascally politics — " and he flung 
away from Clayton in discontent, though to the very 
great relief of that rising young man. In fact, De 
vere from that moment feit an estrangement from 
him, which advanced in proportion as Clayton seemed 
to adyance in the favour of Fortune. 



CHAPTER XIL 



PASIXTDICIS. 



I did love yoa ooce !— 

Indeed, noy lord^you made me oft believe so. 

SnAxarxAUM* 

HowKVER pure and consistent had been the conduct 
of De Vere throughout the late tergiversations, neither 
his conduct^ nor bis indignation, at what he ignorantly 
thought the disgrace of hisuncle, secured him from un- 
deserved mortiücation. 

On the one band, he saw in his own family, how 
soon a political sin (to him of the deepest die) could be 
salved. 

Nobody bowed the less to Lord Mowbray because 
he had been the first to form^ and then to desert, a coa- 
lition. He bore his blushine honours unblushingly on 
his person; nor did any one doubt, or (what is the same 
thing) show to him that he doubted, that they proceed- 
ed from the merited favour of his sovereign. His draw- 
ing-rooms were still thronged, and theirlovely mistress 
thought more attractive than ever: and asfor Mr. Clay- 
ton, the castigation which it would have hurst De 
Vereis heart to have submitted to, was forgotten; 
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while in the smile of the world; he saw nothing remem- 
bered but that he was more at ease in fortune, and con- 
sidered erery where as one of her most prosperous 
children. Such difference makes success in the com« 
plexion of conduct. 

On the other hand. De Vereis own attachment to 
Mr. Wentworth, for which he had involved himself in 
difierences with his family; ieading, perhaps, to dis- 
appointments of the tenderest kind, was not at first re- 
warded; nay, was at ßi:st repudiated by Wentworth 
himself, in a manner to give a severe check to his 
zeal. 

To account for this we are bound to confess, that our 
friend, the Ex-minister, was cruelly soured by the dis- 
appointment and disbonpurable conduct to which he 
had been made the victim. 

It was not the loss of expected powiÄ*, or of an im- 
mense patronage, that dwelt with him. What sunk 
deep into his heart, was the desertion of the great fa- 
milies who had promised to support him; and of fol- 
lowers, some of whom he thought had loved him, and 
all of whom he beiieved he cöuld direct with a master 
spirit 

Vehem^nce (however controlled by kindness and 
reason) was the character of Wentworth's mind, and 
sometimes got the better of him, though reason soon 
re-established her rule. But, while äctuallyunder the 
effect of streng feeling, it was not always that he could 
silence suspicion, or abstain from wronging a fair na- 
ture and integrity, perhaps as clear as his own. He 
did so on this occasion by De Vere. 

He had regarded him, it is true, for his fine mind, 
and the ardour of his character, but as, during the time 
he had seen most of him, Lord Mowbray and his friends 
were seemingly united with him in party,he had no op- 
portunity of distinguishing the very different sorts of 
attachment with which they and De Vere viewed him. 
And, as to fine minds, and energetic character;», he had 
discovered,by experience, that in the career of party, 
they were perfectly consi^ent with the abandonment 
of friends, and the leaguing with enemies, of however 
opposite principles, char^cters, or objects. 
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When, therefore, De Vere waited upon him, in fartj 
to amure him how little he had agreed with his uncle's 
late measuresy and to afik his future intentions, with a 
▼iew, if he could, to giye him his Support after his 
^lection to parliament; Wentworth prevented all ex- 
planation, by a reception of the most freezing kind. 

To De Yere's general assurances, he scarcely listen- 
edy and smarting at every pore with the injuries he had 
received from Lord Mowbray, impatiently, and almost 
sneeringly, interrupted him, by asking if he had come 
with avuncular discretion, to announce that he meant 
to adhere to the politics of the family ? 

De Vere looked astonished. 

" Believe ine/' added the deserted Minister, " if 
this be so, and if that wise man Mr. Clay ton, (wise he 
is in his generation,) has made you as wise as himself, 
you might have spared me the honour of announcingit 
inperson." 

Then, seeing De Vere about to reply, and fearing 
some unsatisfactory explanations, he asked htm what he 
thought of the new actress, — naming an exquisite per- 
former, who was a great favourite with him. 

De Vere was shocked, and even angrily indignant at 
these insinuations. He proudly said he had not de- 
served them; that he had come with yery difierent in- 
tentions, encouraged as he had always been by the Ex- 
minister, to speak to him frankly; but fiuding that this 
tone eontinued no longer, he would not intrude, and he 
prepared to take his leave. 

The Ex-minister had, as we have said, been 1sour- 
ed by his disappointments, and, as we see, could ill- 
treat his friends while under this feeling. On this oc- 
casion, eyen De Vere's open manner, did not effectu- 
ally eure him. He however lent himself so fso* to it, 
as at least to wish for inquiry. 

"Stay," said he; <fhave you really had no expla- 
nations with your uncle? Have no prospects of office 
been open to you, after your election, if you support 
his line of politics?" 

" None,^' wid De Vere, foftily, " and I feel no ho- 
Rour in being asked these questions?'' 
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• <«Bear with me,*' said Mr. Wentworth, "once 
more, and forgiye one other question; my reason for 
which, if necessary, I promise to explain. Has no 
hope of a certain lovely lady been conceived, or at 
least no influence on her part been practised, to win an 
assent, whidi less reiined temptations, I know, could 
not seduce from you?"# 

The coloured flashed in De Vereis cheek when he 
heard this. He breathed quick. Could the lovely 
lady mean Constance?. and was that secret (disguised 
as much aa possible, almost from his own heart) not 
only known^ but Irumpeted to the world? It was a 
minute before he cöuld reply. At length he haughti- 
ly answeredy " I know no lady who would stoop to 
the endeavour to persuade me to that, which she 
thought I otherwise disapproved. But I own I resent 
these suspicions. They do not raise my opinion of 
your justice, and they diminish the regret with which 
I had Seen the disappointment of my hope of your 
continuance in power; for I know nothing of the bribe 
you are pleased to impute to me, nor would it be able 
to influence my support or Opposition to any public 
conduct you might think fit to pursue.'' 

" Explanations, therefore,'' replied Wentworth, 
with equal distance, (but still misunderstanding him,) 
**seem unnecessary.^' 

," I cannot suppose myself of consequence enough," 
answered De Vere, " to make you condescend to them^ 
but the suspicions which, without proof or inquiry, 
you have been pleased to indulge, of the probity of my 
intentions, make such condescQnsion* of less conse- 
quence.'' Here he bowed, as if taking leave; but wil- 
ling, nay, hoping to be prevented, as he might have 
been, by the dightest manifestation of regret or expla- 
nation. But the Ex-minister bowed too, and, to own 
the truth, with the ntiost frosty politeness; and De 
Vere, hurt to the quick, took bis leave. 

" And this is the justice of party !" said De Vere, 
when he found himself alone. *^ This the course of 

{* >olitical friendships ! Y%8 ! I have, indeed much to 
c 



earn. 
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His abstraction became^so great, that he wandered 
almost to Kensington before he knew where he was; 
and twice his name was called by Lord Eustace, before 
he had recoUection enough to answer. 

This ardent young person, now at the height of joy 
from the complete success of his fath^r, stopped not to 
inquire through how many cryked paths the race had 
been run; what promises had been broken; what friends 
lost; what principles compromised. New kindled hopes 
had made up for violated engagements; converted an- 
tagonists had replaced cid allies'; and a more practical 
policy had, perhaps, more than made up for antiquated 
principles, now laid aside. The World sat light upon 
him, and success had made him indifferent to a host of 
enemies which the preference of his father to his riyals 
had in an instant created. 

When this hostilily was observed upon by a friend 
to Lord Oldcastle, the eider statesman only shook his 
head, and said, ^* We must deal with it as we can/' 
The younger exclaimed, ^*So much the better; a min- 
rstry without a good rattling Opposition, must be milk 
and water, " 

De Vere could hardly help envying Lord Eustace 
his undeviating ardour for the accomplishment of his 
object, and his ease, as to*consequences, now it was 
accomplished. He was a spirited soldier of fortune, 
who thought only of success in the cause he fought for, 
and the comrades who fought with him: these were 
questions of much more importance than what the 
cause was, or who the comrades. At the same time, 
as a part of the ruling passion^ his interest was always 
excited by the hopes of strengthening his father^s 
ranks, or weakening those of the enemy. He had also 
liked De Vere, the partner of his^tudies, and hisearly 
ally; and though he had cast him off when he found 
him guilty of the hateful sin of preferring his father^s 
rival, yet, ashe had heard that that Minister had, in a 
fit of resentment, included De Vere in a pretty vehe- 
ment censure of the whole Mowbray connexion, not 
only he was Struck with the hope of making a prose- 
lyte, üut all his good- will retufned: he therefore greet- 
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ed De Vere with bis usual frankness — a salution which 
could not well be refused. 

" We are togetber again,'' said Eustace. 

" I never knew we bad been asunder,'^ answered 
bis friend. 

** He wbo is not for me is against me/^ rejoined 
£ustace; but I beard you were not even neuter: and 
you bave'been prettily rewarded; for tbe great patriot 
(so he hamed Mr. Wentwortb) abuses you and your 
whole family most roundly, I assure you,'* 

Tbe Observation could not bave been worse timed. 

<^ I am afraid some of us bave deserved no better of 
him,'' Said De Vere. 

<< As if political engagements^ which are always 
made for tbe public good,*' answered Eustace, **'were 
not to yield to circumstances, wben that good requires 

<*Tbat IS to say," replied De Vere, ^^jHHj^one is 
' to judge for bimself, as to a cbange, and^^^Htt and 
lose as he pleases.'' I^^IP 

<< Hang me if I argue it with you,'^PHPd' tbe 
young poiitician; ^^l am in too good spirits,— but I'm 
afraid the late Minister (meaning tbe retired Premier) 
will die: they say tbe gout bas got to bisstof^ch, and 
he cannot surviye three däyjs," ^ 

** I am glad you are so interested for bim," observ- 
ed De Vere. 

*^ I am interested that be should live, at least, a little 
while,'* replied Eustace; " for I want to attack bim. 
He bas left tbings in such a State, that you know not in 
how many points he is vulnerable: wben I bave expo- 
sed bim he may die as soon as he pleases." 

'* Was he notonce Lord Oldcastle's friend?*' a 
De Vere, greatly shocked. 

"Ratber Mr. Wentwortb V' replied Eu 
<* and, to teil you the trüth, he reconämended hi 
bis successor.** 

" That is a vulnerable point, indeed," observed 
Vere, and walked on iirsilence. 

" Come," Said Eusta^'" I would rafher talk of your 
own affairs. They teil me you despise us all so much 
in the House, that you don't think us worthy to be 
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mixed with; and wish to leave ydar seat to Clayton 
for a time, while you forget courts and courtiers in di- 
plomacy.*' 

*' Does Mr. Clayton teil you so?'* 

'^ Yes! and Lord Oldcastle has cordially assented.'^ 

'^ You surprise me; for I have not even applied." 

*^ fiut your uncle has; and you see he obeys the gos- 
pel, for he does not let one hand know what the other 
doeth. In short, it is all approved, and you are to 
have your choice of three courts. Cleveland has 
been much your friend, I assure you, as well as Clay- 
ton." • 

" Indeed !'* said De Vertf, who feit neither honoured 
nor pleaaed with either assurance. 

Eustace, however, opened the tubject more at large, 
and acquainted him that Lord Mowbray had asked and 
obtained for him the nomination of minister to one of 
the.tl^^^Jegations vacant on the recent change; and 

kiss hands upon it as soon as he pleased. 
n/," Said Eustace, " Lord Oldcastle ex- 
pects WP^ you. You may depend upon this as cor- 
rect; aS^I wonder Clayton, who was eharged with, 
and very instrumental in it, has not already informed 
you." 

De Vera was filled with surprise, more at the news 
itself, than at the backwarclness of Clayton in commu- 
nicating it. But he was also embarrassed; which 
Eustace observing, De Vere said, "That with every 
sense of Obligation to Lord Oldcastle, the matter was 
so new to him, that hebegged *time to consider of it" 

" Do you mean," asked Eustace, " that Lord Mow- 
bray and Clayton have been wrong in their represen- 

ions?" 

cannot say so exactly," returned De Vere; "but 
ing has been lost in 90 many more interesting 
s; and you know, or I am bound to teil it you, 
I am not one of Lord Oldcastle's lieges. " 

^Whosethen?" 

"No man's! for to no one do I, or will I owe 
fealty." 

Eustace bit bis lip with evident disappointment; but, 
as on the whole he liked De Vere, he allowed a frank 
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Dature, for once, to get the better of bis party-spirit, 
and very bonestly, tbougb ironicalljr, said, " You are, 
indeed, a great deal too exalted for us poor slaves of 
Party at home, and wisely cut us; though wbetber for 
honester people abroad^ remains to be seen. It is clear, 
however, you will never come up to Dr. Herbert's 
judgment of Clayton." 

" What was tbat?'^ ^ 

" Why, atadinneratLordClanellan's, where werethe 
Doctor and other exemplary persons, the conversation 
tumed upon the different modes of rising; and friend 
Clayton chose to doubt bis talents that way, on account 
of the compliancesand stränge trafSc which seemed ne- 
cessary to conciliate different interests. Lord Clanel- 
lan staredy and Lädy Clanellan laüghed ; but the Doctor 
exclaimed, in bis oracular way, *Never fear, Sir, ne- 
ver fear; I dare say ypu will in time make a very 
pretty rascal.' " 

De Vere, amusfd, spite of bis serious thoughts, asked 
if Clayton had assented ? 

**He had nothing left for it," answered Eustace, 
** especiallly as Lady Clanellan drank to his speedy 
success. But as he has not yet succeeded — '• — '' 

De Vere shook his head. 

<^Come," Said Eustace, "if you mean for joining 
Lord Oldcastle, when the King said nay to the high 
and mighty who wanted to enslave us, I, at least, must 
excuse him, whatever the Hagen Magen do. I trust, 
however, -he has not been incorrect as to your views 
on diplomacy. ^' 

** With srnne rese^yes and explanations," said De 
Vere, "I might stißifave those views; and those ex- 
planations Lord Oldcastle will, I suppose, permit me 
to make.'' 

<* My father is the most reasonable man alive," re- 
turned Eustace, " and as I left him at leisure, we will, 
if you pjease, go to him directly.'' 

De Vere wished more time. He had scarcely thought 
of the plan since it had been proposed; a thousand un- 
certainties hung about him; he wished for a long and 
deep self-examination as to his opinions of public life, 
of men, and measures; he wished explanations still^ 
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(notwithstaading his recent loftiness,) with Went« 
worth; and, aboVe all, he wished to probe bis own 
heart in regard to Constance. 

But all thifl was prevented by the alacrity of Eustace; 
who inayited upon De Vere's going with him imme* 
diately; and, in fact, carried and presented him to bis 
father, when, leaving them together, he cried, '< There! 
now teil your own stoiy/^ 



CHAPTER XIII. 

DIPLOMAGT. 

Shall we call in the Ambassador, my liege? — 
Not yet, my coosin. We would be resolv'd, 
Before we bear him, of some thingi of weigbt. 

Lord Oldcastle was a man of the smoothest ad- 
dress, and of a most silverf eloquence, whether in 
public or private. He had the most perfect self-pos- 
session, and was the personification of the Volto sciol- 
to. Whatever he said or did, was marked by a mix- 
ture of habitual good-breeding, and seeming frankness; 
and it was always a man's own fault if he ever feit un- 
der oonstraint in opening bis thoughts to him. 

The rectitude of De Vere never feit oonstraint in 
opening itself to any man; but Lord Oldgastle would 
have put him at bis ease had it ^gn otherwise. 

With creat openness, as well as kindness of manner, 
bis Lordship himself began the subject; observing 
much upon bis good-will towards his uncle, and, in- 
ä^d, hisobligationstohim; to which he added the ex- 
pression of great respect for De Vere himself. He then 
broached the question of diplomacy, descante||bn the 
ad van tage of having a man of De Vereis birth ahd 
character, as the representative of the government at 
any court, and concluded by ofiering him the choice of 
the vacaneies Eustace had mentioned. 
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To say De Vere was not pleased with this address, 
would be to wrong the truth. He was even won by 
it; and he feit the pleasure it would be, if the mea- 
sures of such a man were what he could support He 
had, however, many things to explain, and to guard, 
and had oceasion for all his decision to prevent himself 
from being dazzled into general compliances, which 
might afterwards be attended with unpleasant conse- 
quences. ' • 

After thanking the Minister, therefore, for a recep- 
tion so flattering, he begged leave, as the best retum 
he could make, to explain with distinctness and hones- 
ty, how far Lord Oldcastle himself might judge he was 
in a condition to accept his offers. 

Lord Oldcastle, wjth perfect frankness, said it was 
what he should most thank him for. 

De Vere then explained to him, how much it had 
been his resolve, as well as his wish, ever since public 
life had been set before him, to keep himself distinct 
from party. 

Lord Oldcastle smiled, but bad« him ^o on. 

De Vere continued, that it had been bis hope, when 
he came into Parliamentj to support the friends of his 
family ; but bis resolution was to giye a reasonable, not 
a blind and slavish support 

Lord Oldcastle bowed, and with his band spread on 
his bosom, said he wished for no other. 

<^ It is, however, my duty, in honour, to add,**pro- 
ceededi De Vere, " that I am an admirer of the charac- 
ter, talents, and rules of action, -of Mr. Wentworth." 

Lord Oldcastle again smiled, but with a repressed 
curl of his lip, < and not exactly with the same ease as 
he had smiled before. He, however, again begged De 
Vere to go on. 

** I have to confess, therefore,'* said De Vere, " that 
I was glad of my uncle's reported junction with him, 
and was even hurt at the breach of a positive engage- 
ment I feit thus from my admiration of Mr. Went- 
worth; but had the engagement been with your lord- 
ship, at such a breach, I should have feit equally mor« 
tiäed." 

Lord Oldcastle smiled once more, and in a different 
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soft still; as if he had said, his young companion had 
not known what reason there had been for that yery 
mortification. But he did not allude to it in his answer, 
when he assured him, that though the intimations he 
had given him had been^omeMtn^differentfrom what 
he had hoped, and what he had expected^ and that pro- 
bably De Vere would live to see the impracticability 
of his principles; still, what he had said, seemed oiily 
to proceed from very honourable-sentiments, whiehhe 
should be the last to oppose. That, as to admirin^ 
Mr. Wentworthy it was only his own feeling, and could 
never be imputed as a fault to any one. 

" I do not collect, however," added Lord Oldcastle, 
good-humouredly, <<that if you come into Parliaoient, 
you areenlisted underMr. Wentworth, or againstHis 
Majesty's Government" 

"Certainly not," answered De Vere^ *^but I own 
that hissecession from the ipinistry is one indueement 
the more to make me think of diplomacy ; which may 
take me from the sphere of party (for which I am not 
fit,) and allow me to give my undisturbed attention to 
a great public duty, without any other pled^ than a 
desire to perform it. " 

** All that is very prudent and praiseworthy," said 
Lord Oldcastle bowing, though with a little less ease; 
<< and I am sure, if you are adopted into diplomacy, 
with such determinations, the secrets of government 
cannot be unsafe when entrusted to you." 

" I should hope," observed De Vere, " that no man 
of honour, if once he accepted employment, could 
render them unsafe, though he might differ with his 
employers on general politics, or even opposed them 
in parliament" 

**Again let me recommend your liberal notions," 
Said Lord Oldcastle; "and if practicable any where, I 
am sure they arein diplomacy, in which there are not 
the personal and daily struggles that divide us at home; 
— accordingly, we have instances of men connected 
with the determined opponents of government, who 
have served the administration (because serving their 
country) with the utmost fidelity and honour. Never- 
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^less, when thej have returned home, and their mia* 
aions have ended — *' 

" They would deserve the rack,'' vehemently inter- 
rupted De Vere, " if they turned the Information they 
had acquired against the government that had employ- 
ed them," 

"Nothing more just, nothing more honourable,'* 
observed Lord Oldcastle (again placing his hand on his 
bosom, as if penet;rated with the Sentiment); "butmy 
experience has led me to think that all young men haye 
not the exalted notions of Mr. De Vere; — I dare say 
we now understand one another/' — and he almost 
bowed him out. 

Nqw here, if Lord Oldcastle understood Mr. De 
Vere, it wa« infiniteiy more than Mr. De Vere did 
Lord Oldcastle; and in this ignorance the reader pro- 
bably will participate. Yet, as if the result had been 
explicitly established, the minister shook De Vere 
heartily by the hand, and De Vere found himself in 
the Street, v^ithout a notion whether any> or what ar- 
fangements had been settled between theni. 

On leaving the house, and within a fewyards of it, 
he^aw Mr. Wentworth, who, eyeinghim sujfficiently 
to mark that he had seen where he had been, passed on 
apparently unconscious of the salutation which De 
Vere could not help bestowing upon him. 

" He did not see me,'' «aid De Vere ; " it is impos- 
sible his great mind can continue under the error of 
the morning. He must know the fidelity of my at- 
tachment to him:'' and with this consoling reflection, 
De Vere gave himself up to the various and new in- 
terests which now pressed upon him on every side. 

His first impulse was to seek Constance ; for bis 
heart longed to communicate with hers. But, amid 
the Bellamonts and Clevelands who besieged her, how 
was he to find one of those moments once so sweet to 
him, and, we may add, so serviceable ? Besides, had 
he settled the point, whether he could leave her ? — 
leave her for one or two years ? — leave her at all ? 
Eustace had driven so quickly, that he had not had time 
to decide this JBtnd other questions : among them, 
whether he should relinquish his intended seat while 
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abroad, if abroad he went; and finally, whether or not 
he waa sui table for the profession which he seemed 
about to embrace. 

While meditating these subjects, he feil in with his 
old counselior, Flowerdale, to whom he communicated 
hia Interviews with Mr. Wentworth and the present 
minister: Sir William did not seem tolike the account 
of either. 

**Thebane of your^political herp," aaid he, "is 
what, to some people mieht do good— hia yivacity of 
feeling. He was unjust to you, when you sought 
him; and depend upon it, if he saw yoU come outof 
the minister's house, his feeling will not be allayed.^' 

**Good heavens!^^ exclaimed DeVere, <*arcparty 
politics so jealous?" 

<<The most jealous of all mistresses,'^ said Flower- 
dale; <* you will stand in need of all Mr. Wentworth's 
liberality, (and no man has more, when prejudice is 
over;) but you must wait his cooler moments, be- 
fore you will be forgiven." 

" How dilBFerent," observed De Vere^ " are the two 
men ! The minister himself took my j>rofessions con- 
cerning his rival in admirable part" 

Flowerdale smiled but looked incredulous. 

*^WelI, but," Said DeVere, "his consent to my 
entering upon diplomacy, notwithstanding my avow- 
als as to my politics, was surely the most liberal thing 
in the world." . 

" Are you quite sure of this consent ?" asked Flow- 
erdale. 

"He assented to my principles,'* returned De 
Vere; "and said, ^wenow understand one anoth- 



er.'" 



"And did you understand him?" asked Flower- 
dale. 

'Twas a question De Vere had not quite considered; 
but he said it was an extraordinary one, as implying a 
doubt. " Even Mr. Wentworth's honest injustice," 
added he, "is better than this." 

" A great deal," returned Sir William. 

They walked on for some paces, when the Baronet 
asked^ to which Court he inclined ; but was surprised to 
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be told, that the whole thing had been so hurried, that 
he had not quite settied an important preliminaiy, 
whether he was fit even for the career itself. 

<< If I have mistaken Lord Oldcastle, I fear I am 
notf^^ said De Vere; ^'for it is evident I am too san« 
guine. Yet why should a sangume temperament be 
incompatible with the high notions I have formed of 
the character of the representative of a great nation ? 
I can scarcely conceive any thing more noble !'^ 

«Orless liableto be circumvented by cunumg, and 
scoundrels !'^ said Flowerdale. 

De Vere anxiously asked bis nfieaning. 

<*The English,'' returned the Baronet, "were nev- 
er famous for good ambassadora; even though educated 
in a foreign country, and, like the Duke of Berwick^ 
in a foreign Service.'' . 

*' I know not yoiir allusioh/' said De Vere. 

<<The little Italian Queen of Spain,'' answered 
Flowerdale, << got rid of him, you know, and sent 
him back to France. Being asked why she did not 
like him, she could only say, < (Pest un granä diable 
d^t^n^loissecy qui va toujours droit devant lui.'^^ 

" Are We to regret this character ?*' asked De Vere. 

*^ Not as men; but as diplomats, it might be as well* 
if we had a little more of the Italian craftiness which 
is so often employed against us. '^ 

"I cannot agree with you,'* said De Vere, becom* 
ing thoughtful. 

"Shall I teil you a story," resumed Flowerdale, 
/^ once related to me by one of the parties concerned^ 
— a man füll of sense and rectitude, and himself an 
ambassador?" 

"By all means,'' said De Vere. 

Flowerdale went on. — " * And why do you go away, 
when you say you may remain here V said Count 
Rhiensberg, one day, to the Baron de Lindendahl,— . 
here, where you own you have a better salary, and 
afiairs are of most importance/ 

<< * Shall I teil you frankly ?' answered the Baron. 

"<Yes.' 

<* * Frankly, then, because by remaining here, my 
diplomatic fifUtier will be spoiled.' 

9* 
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** < That I caDQOt understand. There are the greatest 
and moat complicated affairs; the widest field for ne- 
gociation; the — ' 

« < All very true, my dear Count; no dijfficulty, no 
intriguea^ ezcept in Parliament, or for power. None 
for uaforeign miniaters; veiy little room for reasoning; 
atill leaa for persuaaion; none at alt for manoeuvering. 
In Short, these Engliah are loo honest to be good poli* 
ticians themselves, or give any play to others wbo 
are.' 

*^ <I don't yet comprehend/ said the Count 

« < You will, before you have been hiM« six month& 
For, if what we have to propose ia wise and ju^t, and 
expedient for England, ministers adopt it without any 
management from us: if improper, or impolitie, why, 
it is rejected, and the devU himself cannot bend them. 
You can neither bribe nor cajole. The laws prerent 
theürst; the numbers in the cabinet the last: fear of 
the confounded Parliament both. ' 

^< ^ Has, then, a minister for Foreign afiairs here re- 
ally no weak side V 

<< < If he have, and y^u find it out,^ said the Baron^ 
^of what avail ? You must alao get at the Premier's 
weak side, and the Chancellor'a weak side, and the 
weak sides of all those who häve to speak to measures 
in both Houses.' 

" < Umph!' said the Count 

<* « And therefore, I will go home,' said the Baron; 
' my maiire (Photel would make as good an envoy as 
I, provided he could deliver memorials with a good 
grace. My Government at home draw the memori- 
als, and the Government here draw the answers; so, 
but for communicating events, which the newspapers 
know much better and sooner than we, ^ we are of no 
use at all: and hence, I will go home again,' conclu- 
ded the Baron.* 

* The substance of this conversation is not imaginary, and it 
coincides extraordinarily with the foHowing opinion of Mr. A. 
de Stael Holstein, who seems sometimes, and Botwithstandin|^ 
sonxe amusing blunders, to hav^ viewed us well. *< Jl n'y a pa9 
de paya en Euroöe, »ü le mStier {^^mbattadeur «wV plu9 Hmple ftt^tn 
»■9n§rleterre, et ou tontet let ßnettet^ ioute PKabiUti prete7i4ue de la 
JkphmaHe^ ivntplw en pure ptrte** 

Iiettrei «ur Y JlngUurt« , 



^< Your stoiy,*' said De Vere, " doe» not make me 
regret that I may probably be ihoujght, like your Duke 
of Berwick, ^ un grand diable d'^Anglois stCy qui va. 
toujours droit devant iui.^ However, Ido not like 
your account pf the people I may have to deal with." 

^ Waittill you are appointed/^ returned FiowerdalCi 
^^ befolge you make yourself uneasy.'^ 



€HAPTER Xiy. 

EStRANOEMENT. 

I do believe it, for they paas'd by me 

As inisers do by beg^gars ; neither gave to me 

Good Word, or look. 

The next day De Vere, still uncomfortable at his 
receptiori by Wentworth thß day before, reaolved to 
call upon faim again, 'spite of those little hauteurs 
which, at first, had withheld him. But sleep had done 
much for him, as it always. will for any good mind; 
nor can I think that man amiable, or even innocent, 
who, after the placidity and refreshmenft of a night's 
rest, can awake only to his resentments. He must 
forget the being who sheds this balmy blessing over 
our shatteredy perhaps perverted senses, and who en- 
joins the forgiveness of all injuries before the sun goes 
down upon our wrath. 

De Vere presented himself, therefore, early in the 
morningat Mr. Wentworth's, and wasusheredinto.a 
waiting-room, Mr. Wentworth being above stairs. 
What was his surprise, ^o receive a note from him^ 
couched in these terms:— ^ 

<^ Your Visit to the Minister yesterday, speaks all 
you can have to teil me. You have made your election, 
andy far from complaining of it, I ouly Yi\Ak\j(^ ifiisSii.^ 
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it more efficacious. It is uselesa, seeing me for my 
own sake; worse than useless, for your's. — ^ThUhouie 
is proscribed. You* do ill to come to it 
^ Adieu." 

It would not be easy to describe the astonishment, 
mixed perhapa, with indignatioD, that took possessioa 
of De Vere on perusing this note. The injustice of it 
was not greater than its decision; its decision, appa- 
rently» than its pride. 

And yet something whispered De Vere that the 
pride was not altogether without kindness. But to be 
so suspected ! so misunderstood ! Was party feeling to 
turn 6very thing into civil war? Were the decencies 
shown towards one side to be converted into proscrip- 
tion by the other? Above all, was a friend to be re- 
pudiatedy without explanation or hearing? This thought 
inflamed De Vere. He no longer imagined kindness 
could exist where, on the faee of it, there was so much 
studied rejection. 

The servant who had brought the note, could not 
help observing itliad agitajted him^and asking if there 
was any answer, received such a peremptory << No!'* 
that he quickened his movement in opening the door; 
and De Vere had scarcely descended the Steps before 
he saw and was recognized by/Lord Oldeastie, at that 
moment proeeeding to his morning ride. 

With all his command of countenance, his Lordship 
could not conceal his surprise; nor, 'spite of a very ci- 
vil reception of De Vere's bow, his displeasure, though 
De Vere did not perceive it. 
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"Nor dreamed of ili— intending none." 

A few hours, however, changed the face of things; 
for they brought him a letter from Lord Eustace, in 
which, after a thousand regrets that his efibrts to serve 
so old a friend had failed, he said, '< My father, who 
is the most straight-forward man alive, and most fear- 
ful of being misunderstood, has been uneasy, lest you 
should have indulged expectations from the Conference 
ofyeaterdsLj, which he never \u\ÄndÄd lo x^ve^. He 
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admiresyouy and commends yourexplieitavowalsybut 
with the same honesty on bis part^ confesses that he 
does not think bis M ajesty's Service will be best con- 
sulted, by appoioting to high and confidential employ, 
persoDs, however honourable, wbo give their confi- 
dence to the opponents of the government" 

Tn the temper be was in, excited by the note he had 
reeeived from Wentworth, this letter surprised more 
than it affected De Vere, He cared little for the dis- 
persion of bis diplomatic visions, in comparison with 
bis vexation ät beii^g set so low by the very person, 
fot bis fidelity to whom, in bis ecHpse, he was thua 
rejccted by bis successful rival. 

*' As to LfOfd Oldcastle/' fliaid he, " Flowerdale was 
right,^ and knew bis man; fori find, thatto understand 
one another with bis lordsbip, is any thing but to know. 
what is meant Thus, I am thrown off by both par- 
ties; and thus fare the efforts of a piain man to preserve 
bis mere freedom of action. But while I feel I am 
right, I will live for my own mind,not for others." 

So saying» be stalked over the parade of the Horse 
Guards, in glooniy elevation of souI, and bebeld theae- 
tivespirits of tbeland, oiSicers of State, senerals, legis- 
lators, and judges, änd the whole tribe oi subordinates, 
all in motion, to and from the great scenes of business, 
the residencesof ministers, the Houses of Parliament, 
the Council Chamber, and Westminster Hall. They 
were big with all the varieties of emotion which agitate 
poor human nature; some with fear and disappointment, 
some with ho\\e and exp>ectation; some raised, some 
mortified; but all excited and hurrying on in the same 
race, to be happy at the end of it tili thev started 
anew, — in order to be bappier, or sink aown for 
ever in feebleness and despondency, neVer to rise 
again. 

He was saluted by many of bis acquaintance, wbo 
supposed be was running in the same course himself; 
and wbo exhibited to bi5tyoung büt philosophic Obser- 
vation, countenances which, had he been a painter, he 
would afterwards have delineated; which, as a moraKst^ 
he often remembered. In proportion as the$^ seemed 
interested, he by degrees feit, or thought he feit, above 
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all inierest. MThe world," said he, '^uses me ill; 
why should I take pari with the worldf " and he began 
to mcditate, as he always did on such oecasions, on 
Taibois and Needwood. But he thought also of Cas- 
tlfe Mowbray, and he thought of it with melancholy. 

<' It was there," said he, *^ she counselled me to pur- 
8ue ambition, and I promised to do so; and would do so 
still for her dear säke; but, perhaps, that sake exists no 
longer; and for its own, what is ambition worth. when 
Clay ton succeeds?'^ , - 

He was now near the gate of the minister's garden, 
which opening,^ there issued from it the very man he 
had just named, arm-in-arm with Eustace and Cleve^ 
land. They seemed in high spirits, and were proceed- 
ing to the House. But though they all evidently saw 
De Vere, and he was quite within hail, they äs evident- 
ly wished to pass on without notice; a disposition with 
which his'own was (Jüite in unison. But a loud laugh 
from Clayton was echoed by the whole party, and 
alarmed bis pride. 

He was afterwards, indeed, ashamed to think Kow 
uneasy for an instant, this slight had been able to niake 
him. And though not an ordinary character, this 
ought not to surprise; for even with persons lifted above 
ordinary life, among the whole ränge of the lesser evils, 
there is scarcely one that creates afeeling so sharp, as 
the changed behaviour of friends estranged from us by 
ambition. The blow to our love is hard to bear; but 
the wound to our pride is, for a moment, still harder. I 
say for a moment, because as soon as the independent 
spirit can assert itself, the cloud has past never to return. 
I speak, therefore, only of the actual passage from de- 
ference to indiffer^ncc, from intimacy to distance, by 
those we have once loved; especially, if the change is 
accompanied by an assumption of superiority which we 
do not choose to admit. 

The feeling operates differently upon different tem- 
pers. The meek lament; the humble shrink from it; 
the high-spirited meet it with proud defiance. 

De Vere was, for the instant, among the proudest; 
and had not the gentlemen in question passed so rapidly 
an, he would have shown a resentment, of which he 
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would, one minute after, have been ashamed. That one 
minute, however, brought him back to reflection and 
to bis own character. He then feit towards tbe tw.o 
noblemen, little but indifference; for Clayton, notbing 
but contempt <^The upstart," said he, "^hasgrown 
saucy UDder the wings of bis new protectors. There 
letbim nestle, tili he ieave them for higher protectors 
still. He is an excellent specimen of tbe reptilia, 
which the gallant Willoughby disdained."^ 

Hemused upon this some time longer; and (perbaps,in 
a fit of disgust,) tbought of writing to Lady Eleanor, to 
prepare for bim at Talbois, where he pleased him seif 
with bappier visions of a life independent of these 
anxieties, and occupied with feelings belonging only to 
the worthier parts of our natüre. 

<' There,'' said he, <^ tbe passions that blind us into a 
belief of what we know to be fals^, (that duplicity may 
be honour, and treachery success,) never have place. 
There, there is no friend who lets his disappöintment 
xnisconstrue your actions; no eloquent cajoler, who 
approves sentiments which he thinks it right to punish; 
no miserable parvenu, who mak^i? you a ladder to his 
ambition, and laughs at you for being so. No! for 
these there is no room in a place where the soul retires 
on itself, and suffices to its own healtb. 

The tbought pleased, as it always will; for there is 
sometbing so soothing, to the imagination at least, in 
the notion of retirement to those who are buffeted by 
the World, that its seductions continue to influence the 
weary, änd inspire bope in the troubled, 'spite of the 
tbousand disappointments, which attend, and ever will 
attend, those not properly prepared for it. 

But De Vere tbought bimself prepared, and started 
off to execute his design; wben, suddenly stopping and 
striking his breast, he added with emotion; <<But at 
Talbois there is no Constance! Alas ! I want but the 
same convictions as to her, and adieu both to man, and 
woman. But tili then," added he, again striking his 
bosom, <^ I feel that nothing can unseat her here." 

♦ See vol. i. 
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The result was a complete overthrow of his mieden 
resolution, and a determmation not merely to remain 
in town, but, as diplomacy was at an end, to claim in- 
fttantly the ppsaession of hisseat; and with this view be 
reaolved to seek an interview with his uncle. 

On his return to his lodgings, he was surprised to 
find waiting f<j^ him a gentleman whom he had never 
before seen^ and who with many bows, and some awk- 
wardness, requested a five minutes' confidential con- 
versation, with him. At the words ^< confidential con- 
Tersation/' De Vere eyed his new guest with curiosi- 
ty; for in fact he seemed dropt from the clouds. He 
was, at least in his appearance, unlike all others with 
whom he had ever had any thing like business. He 
was a portly man, with a florid cfaeek and large limbs. 
He wore his own brown hair in the formal curl and 
elub of the time, but without powder, and combed very 
smooth over the forehead. His clothes were equally 
piain, consistingof apepper and salt fiill suit, pf a very 
fine cloth, with black silk stockings, and sil ver bucklea 
His Ornaments however, were a handsome cane, and a 
diamond ring, of both which he did not fail to do the 
honours by action, (of which he possessed a great deal,) 
wbile delivering what he had to say. De Vere, beg- 
ging him to be seated, requested to know his busi- 
ness. • 

^<Sir/^ said the stranger, after apologizing for his 
intrusion, << my name is Koebuck. I am told I speak 
to a gentleman of great abilities, aß he is known also to 
be a man of the highest family, and one who — who — 
who has no reason to be content with the usage he has 
met with from the new government.^^ 

" Proceed, . Sir,'' said De Vere; reddening, and not 
either understanding or liking this exordium. 

Mr. Roebuck's ease rather failed him, on perceiving 
that he had to deal with a man, who could in a moment 
pass from great civility to as great stemness. 

<<I hope I shall not ofiend you, Sir," continued 
Roebuck, with a smooth bow; <<but indeed what I 
have to say, proceeds solely from my desire, (as it be- 
hoves me,) to do justice to all parties.'' 
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**And who and what may you be, Sir/^ said De 
Vere, raising bis voice, ^* who have a right to do jus- 
tice, wbere (by one party at least,) it bas notbeen in- 
voked?" 

*<Sir," relumed Roebuck, "you see before you a 
man not at all unknown, I may say even to Europe; 
and indeed it bas been sa^d, not more einphatically than 
truly, that the directors of tbe press are a power of 
Europe tbemselves." 

"Still, Sir," Said De Vere, after waitihg a pause, 
**I have to learn what is your precise designation, 
and what bäs brougbt upon me the honour of this 
visit." " , 

<*I ought, indeed, soorier to have stated it," re- 
plied Roebuck, "but in truth, I supposed I might not 
be uiiknown to you, as I have the honoui* of being 
personally acquainted with most of the leading polili- 
cal characters of the day, who throng my shop, I may 
say, as much as Brooks's itself. In short, Sir, you 
see before you the publisher of all the möst populär 
Opposition tracts, whether in Speeches, pamphlets, or 
poems, and as such, I believe I may say, one of the 
most powerful directors of public opimon in England.'* 

De Vere lost bis testiness at being so addressed, in 
bis amusement at the man's foppery; and bowing low, 
said he was not insensible of the power and conse- 
quence of bis visitor. 

Highly flattered, Mr. Roebuck went on with more 

ease than before, and communicated to him, that by 

those invisible means by which vendorsof politics pick 

up every thing, true or false, that is stirring in the 

World, he had heard that Mr. De Vere had been most 

grossly treated by the new minister, arid even by bis 

own family, purely and solely because he was a patriot. 

<• Now, Sir," said Roebuck, " we, that is, I mean, our 

concern, who are patriots ourselves, and derive our 

unexampled sales from our patriotism, think that we 

should only^lo right by offering you all the facilities 

tf our press, should you wish to attack the new minis- 

aV, or expose tbe treachery you have met with from 

teiers nearer home. " 

"And in whatway, Sir," repfied De Vere, desirous 
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offathoming hisreal intentions, "am I to understand 
that you would have me do this?'' 

" Oh ! Sir," said the bookseller, " it is not for me to 
prescribe to one, who, I am told, has first rate abili- 
tieSy as well as so much cause to complain against cer- 
tain persons. Only, as you naturally wpuld wish to 
attack the measures of those i^ho have persoually used 
you so ill, — " 

"Indeed, Sir," interrupted De Vere, "I naturally 
wish no such thing, " 

" What! not when they have tripped up the greatest 
man in the State, — Mr. Wentworth," replied the un- 
abashed publisher^ '*and when they will, no doubt, 
break all their promises to this oppressed and gulled 
nation!" 

" How- do I know they will do this ?" asked De 
Vere. 

'Twas a question for which the Opposition publisher 
was not prepared, and had only tal^en for granted, in 
the way of trad*'.. 

"Well, Sir," continued he, " I only mean that 
should they do so, as they certainly will, we shall be 
happy to publish any pamphlet you may choose to 
write upon it; and I beg to say, it shall cost you no- 
thing.' Let me add, that if your hesitation proceed 
from a dislike to expose'your name, means may be 
afforded by which, through anonymous paragraphs or 
letters, you might easily punish any partietilar person, 
whose ingratitude, or treacherj^ to you ought to be 
visited without the inconvenience of entering into a 
public quarrel. In short, you might write him down, 
and be in safety yourself." 

De Vere feit all bis indignatiou roused at a hint so 
revolting to bis sense of honour; and in a raised voice, 
and a manner not over agreeable to the astonished Roe- 
buck, (who thoügbt he had made the most simple, 
friendly proposal in the world,) asked upon what part 
of bis character he had prjssumed to found a notion the 
most insolent and despicable he had ever ftiet with. . I 

"Oh! good Sir," cried Roebuck in alarm; "I a^- 
ten thousand pardons. I am sure I did not mean 
offend. I am sure I only meant to oblige you in off 
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ing what I knew hundreds of gentlemen would be glad 
to accept. " 

"Gentlemenf exclaimed De Vere; "I, at least, 
am not one of them; and had I any thing to revenge, it 
is fit you should know that, however I may respect 
the liberty of the press, I should hold myself dis- 
honoured to form such an alliance with it." 

^^Dear me!" said Roebuck, ^* this seems a mostex- 
traordinary misapprehension; for I meant every thing 
friendly, , and as I told you, it should cosfyou no- 
thing." 

"lipon my word, Sir^" replied De Vere, recover- 
ihgfrpmhis Indignation in his contempt, **your oflFer 
is a most genierous one. " 

*^I hoped you would thihk so," returned Roebuck, 
brightening up, "and I have only to give you my 
thanks for this important interview, and the kind con- 
fidence you have been so good as to repose in me." 

De Vere now hurst into laughter at the impudent 
conclusion the Director of public opinion had come to, 
and was about to reply, when with many bows, and 
Höpes expressed that he should hear frbm him con- 
fidentially, the great political terrsß filius took his 
leave, with the intention to publish to his Shop, the 
confiding and frieadly footing oh which he had been 
admitied by Lord Mowbray's nephew, and the expec- 
tations that might be reasonably formed of a severe phi- 
lippic (in which the uncle himself, any more than his 
»ecretary, would not be sparet,) against the whole po- 
licy of the government, This intention, on the part 
of Roebuck, De Vere did not know; and the whole 
thing was so new to him, that he allowed the political 
bookseller to slip away, before he- could even attempt 
to undegeive him. 

Such a report, however, when spread, could not but 
come round to De Vere, with all additions and autho- 
rities; and as the visit pf the busy Roebuck could not 
be denied, apd a Conference without witnesses was not 
to be ascertained in exactness, it is stränge with what 
annoyance to his feelings this seeming trifle was at- 
tended. 

The report was mentioned to him by Flowerdale 
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80 cautiously, that it was evident he lent some credence 
to it. 

** And you really think me already so corrupted by 
party/' said De Vere, "even though I don't belongto 
one, as to attack measures which may be good, because 
I may have been ill-used by Ihe men who support 
them. When next you think so, think also I can rob, 
or cut a throat^' 

**You revolt at this," observed Flowerdale, "yet 
nothing so common. Some of the most powerful of 
our political philippics have come from the pens of 
friends turned into enemies, orconfederates who have 
been refuSed their justexpectations." 

" Know me better, at least," said De Vere, with emo- 
tion; << nor believe a talking vendor of scandal, under 
the name of patriotism, whom every body laughs 
at " 

^ And every body courts," added Flowerdale. 

<* ImpossibleP' said De Vere, with almost horror. 

" Yet true," rejoinecl the Baronet 

<^How caft a gentleman be safe wherQ there is such 
manceuvring?!* asked De Vere. 

"By mancBuvring himself," said Sir William. — 

""hat is/' sdded he. seeing him shocked, " by fight- 
ing with the same weapons; npr do I see vfhy we 
should not use the press, as it is us*ed against us.'^ 

" WhatJ poison others because we ourselves have 
been poisoned!'* 

« ^Tis the only way, and belongs to the mere Sys- 
tem," Said Flowerdale. 

"Good God!" exclaimed De Vere, "towhat are 
high characters reduced!" 

" Shall I teil you? They must either wrap them- 
selves in high virtues, and despise these attacks; which 
is somewhat difiScult: or they must grow ca*)lous to 
them; which is not easy: or buy them off; which all 
cannot do: or play the same game themselves; which 
most think they can do." 

" Any way then, we are at the mercy of the press," 
eried De Vere. 

" Did not Mr. Roebuck teil ycyu it was a power of 
Europe?" observed Flowerdale. 
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" But do you know any instaDces," asked De Vere, 
'< of persons who could either despise or grow callous 
to falsehood?" 

<*A few/* answered Flowerdale. " Some great 
minds think the presa like the air^ a chartered libertine^ 
that blows on all it listeth; and, as for the callous, there 
is even Lord Eustace, ali'eady imbued so properly with 
this first quality of a public character in a populär State, 
that he thinks it a proof of merit to be abused. " 

^^ Roebuck, then, could haye done uothing with 
him7'' • 

" Oh yes! a great deal; by offering to puff him. 
Thus, one way or the other he holds King, Lords, and 
Commons in subjection." * 

"And what proof have yoü really of this?" asked 
De Vere. 

" Why this: that, having no pretence whatever for 
it, but his types and his compositors; deriving little 
from fortune, less from birth, and least of all from edu- 
cation; he has set himself high enough to be an object 
pf« consideration, by qieans of this press, with persons 
who would not notice him without it. He talks to 
them en ^galy and in some situations eninäitre,^^ 

" This last I cannot understand,*' said De Vere* 

" You shall judge," answered Flowerdale, and he 
mentioned one of the most brilliant members of the 
House of Commons. 

/* This gentleman/' continued the Baronet, " fre- 
quently published his own speeches; — -requested to do 
so by Roebuck, as you have been. Anxious once to 
be partieularly «orrect, he passed the whole mornini; at 
this hero's^ and, being hungry, was agreeably surprised 
by a cold ham and bottle of wine. Thanking him for 
his liberality, the candid Roebuck told him it was but 
in common course. < I once,^ said he, * asked my 
cid master, Cave, the secret of success in our profes- 
sion/ ^Whatever you do,' said old Cave, * remem- 
ber always to feed your authors well : — and . so Sir,* 
added Roebuck, ' I have ordered you a cold ham. ' 
This to one of the most leading men in the Senate!'^ 

« And how did he take it?'' 

" He took the ham very cordially; and as for the 

10* 
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eomment, laughed it off at the time, and afterwards 
told it as a piece of impudence among his friends." 

" Thia is a prostration worse than any you have yet 
told me," Said De Vere; <^nor had I a notioD of such 
influence." 

" In a free country like thi«,'* observed Flowerdale, 
** it is a part of the price we pay fof our fr«edom; nor 
do I know any thingequal to the adventitious personal 
eonsequence of one who really can influence the press, 
exeept that of the confessor 91 the RomiiA Chnrch. ^' 

" Yet the whole of what Roebuck has.propagated of 
me, is false,** said De Vere. 

"The more likely to be swallowed,'* answered 
Flowerdale. 

*< I see not what public men have left for it," ob- 
served De Vere. 

<*Only one of thefour alternatives I have mention- 
ed," replied the Baronet " *Tis a severe tax, I al- 
low," added he, seeing De Vere clouded with thought- 
fulness; " but it is better than lettres de cacket; and, 
with all its disgusts, we do pretty well.^' 

*< I wish I had your phlegm,'' said De Vere. 

'<It might be of sonne advantage to your too great 
sensibility," observed Flowerdale. *^ Properly tem- 
pered, you might find the world not intended to be 
perfect; might love the good, see .something bearable 
in the bad, and think it ahappy world, after all.' 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A STORM AND A CALM. 

Away with them ! Let them be clapp'd up closc. 
And kept uunder. 

How sweet the moonHght deeps upon thbbanic. 

Shakbtbakc. 

On De Vere's visit to hi« uncle, Lord Mowbray rc- 
ceived the intimation of Kis wishes with surprise. He 
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had heard with alarm of his nephew's explanations to 
the Minister, and his visit to his rival; and was dispos- 
ed to read him a lecture on his rash determination to 
ruin himsdf. But this De Vere begged him to spare. 
As to Diplomacy, Lord Mowbray thought the career 
ought not to be abandoned; and, in that case, theques- 
tion of the seat might stand over. To this, De Vere 
peremptoriljrobjected; observing that he would make 
no more advances either to Lord Öldcastle or Mr. 
Wentworth, but would maintain his own independehce 
as well as he could, 

As to the advances to Mr. Wentworth,'* said Loni 
Mowbray, << I think you quite right. But a resölution 
to shun a first minister is very difierent. My dear Mor- 
timer, I wish I could recommend to you a littlie of the 
prudence of your friend Clayton.'* 

De Vere assured him it was the last example he 
wished to follow. 

<* You wrong him^" said Lord Mowbray; "and I 
can teil you that, in the affair of the^ seat — I mean in 
the delay of resigning it — ^he has been much your 
friend." 

De Vere stared, — observing drily, that that was 
above bis comprehension. He added, that since Lord 
Oldcastle's justice had closed his diplomatic views, he 
knew^ not how delay could benefit his parliamentary 
object. 

Lord Mowbray, though on the subject which he 
most understood (the managemeht of a borough inte- 
rest), now föund he was engaged in a task surpassing 
bis powers-^that of exptaining a very fraudulent trans- 
action to a very straightforward understanding^ so as 
to conceal the parts bome in it by its principal mana- 
gers. He understood it, he said, imperfectly; wished 
Clayton had been in the way; but, in short, there had 
existed for some time a conspiracy in the borough 
against the De Vere interest, so as to make any open- 
ing just now, with a view to one of that name, a mat- 
ter of extreme danger. 

" And has this conspiracy,'* asked De Vere, collect- 
ing all his coolness, ^ long been known to your lord- 
ship and Mr. Clayton ?'* 
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"To me," replied Lord Mowbray, "but a few 
months ago; to Clayton, I believe, longer; who did 
not inform you of it, only because he hoped to crush 
the revolt in its birth; and, at any rate, feared that 
your too high spirit might make things worse.'' 

"I am infinitely obiiged to him," observed De 
Vere. • 

*< He is indeed a most prudent young man," replied 
Lord Mowbray, with some simplicity, ^< and I would 
adviseyou to consult him.'' 

"That I will, wherever he isto be found," answer- 
ed De Vere; and fuU tö a tumult of thought, he, to his 
uncle's great relief, took his leave. He proceeded in- 
stantly to the House, where he rightly supposed this 
faithful friend to be, and called him.forth by the fol- 
lowing Short note:^ 

" Things have been told me by my unele, concern- 
ing the seat, which make it necessary I should see you 
directly/' 

The parvenu was by no meäns disposed to grali- 
fy him. He first turned scarle.t, and then pale, and 
then secretly execrated Lord Mowbray as the worst 
of old fools; and to gain time (for thought atleast,) he 
returned for answer, that the debate w'as so near clo- 
sing, as well as so eritical, that he could not leave the 
House, but would wait upon De Vere the next day. 

To his annoyance, this did not deliver him; for De 
Vere returned, in a second billet, that as he should set 
off for the borough that very night, he Insisted upon 
seeing him that insiant, and, possibly, upon his accom- 
panying him. " 1 do not," said he, "exact this as a 
friend, but as a man of honour, eager, no doubt, in all 
minuteness, to comply with its call." 

Clayton could no longer refuse, and, like a wounded 
snake, dragged himself slowly up the stairs, which he 
ascended with almost as much alacrity as a thief going 
to be hanged ascends the ladder. In short, rising as 
Mr. Clayton was esteemed, tew ofthe votaries of self- 
interest, could they have looked into hlsmiod, would 
at that moment have thought him an object of envy. 
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The meeting was as decisive as it was short '^ I 
suspend my final judginent,'' said De Vere, <^for the 
evidence with which no doubt you will furnish' me. 
Mean while it is but fair to teil you that I have the very 
worst suspicions; which, as a gentlemany (for it is 
mockery to call you a friend^) you are bound to dis- 
pel/V 

Clayton was appalied at bis energy, which never 
seemed to, have been so highly kindled; assured him 
he was wrong; proinised to do any thing, and every 
thing> to clear bis doubts, which to him wer^ too pain- 
ful to bear. 

«Prove your sincerity,'- said De Vere, with an air 
of commandy "by instahtly accon)panying me." 

Clayton's heart fluttered, and he talked still of the 
debate. 

" I will wait its close,*' answered De Vere. 
^^It will la3t all night, '^ returned Clayton. 

** Here is your billet," returned De Vere, " telling 
me the division was instantly expectedi" 

The parvenu was abashed beyond recovery, and it 
ended in a promise to attend De Vere on bis journey, 
at six o'clock the next morning. " Provide your own 
chaisc, hewever," said De Vere; *^\ve shall be bad 
companions for one another. '' v 

Thi^ was, in efiect, the greatest rellef the parvenu 
could have hoped, and he said it would be the more 
convenient, as the presence of Mr. Blakeney, the town 
clerk, who, he knew, was in town, would be of the 
greatest advan tage, and he might, therefore, travel with 
him. *<No, Sir," said De Vere, "your öwn servant, 
if any, will be your only companion. As Mr. Blake- 
ney may be of such use, and /am the person whom it 
is intended to injure, I will be the person to profit by 
bis information." 

This decisive resolution astonished Clayton, who had 
Dot given De Vere so much credit for peneti*ation as 
he had for vehemence of character. It alarraed as 
well as astonished him; for Blakeney was in posses- 
sion of secrets which it might not be quite convenient 
to disclose. 

The deyil, howeyer, for this time stood bis friend. 
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Indeed, hejs generally true to his vassals tili the pre* 
eise epoch for their destruction arrives. Blakeney was 
a coarse man, who afiected to be nothing but what he 
was — devoted to his own interest He neither pos- 
sessed, nor pretended to the feelings of agentleman; 
and was therefore unassailable on that side. He would 
have cared little for betraying Clayton** Operations, of 
which he had had the management, provided he could 
have got more from De Vere for letting out the se- 
cret, than from Clayton for keeping it But as he 
knew De Vere had not the means of being a good pay- 
mast«r, while Clayton's promises were oh the eve of 
being performedj i\, was beyond the rhetoric of De 
Vere to obtain any thing from this faithfui scribe of 
the Corporation, that could either betrag the conspi- 
racy or remedy its misehiefs. AU, therefore, that De 
Vere learned was, that the majori ty of the electörs, 
though owing their qualifications entirely to himself, 
had resolved to put themselves in the hands either of 
Lord Cleveland ör Lord Mowbray, to the exclusion 
of the old family;'adl which Mr. Blakeney said he was 
ready to make oath, had "been opposed by Mr. Claytod 
to the utmost of his power. And, in truth, it was all 
(except the last circumstance) $adiy confirmed on their 
arrival at the borou^h. Here De Vere instantly com- 
meneed a canvass, in which he confided strahgely in 
the integrity of Mr. Blakeney, for direction as to the 
persons of most influence in the place, and most likely 
to give him true information as to the spirit of the vo- 
ters. 

But he insistedalso on Clayton's supporting him; to 
which the latter, so far from refusing, with alacrity 
consented; and this imposed upon the loyal heart of De 
Vere, who almost repented of his suspicions. Nay, the 
meekness with which they had been borne, began to 
touch him with remorse; for nothing so keenly affects 
a kind and liberal heart äs iheekness in return for unde- 
served reproach. Never was any thing so true as that 
to a generous spirit, gentleness is the strengest of all en- 
forcements. 

m 

When, therefore. De Vere, in his canvass, found 
himself warmly and promptly supported by Clayton, — 
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who even renounced to their faces, the votes which 
numbers voluntarily tendered him in preference to De 
Vere; and vvhen heheard the reason for this fairly as- 
serted to be the incapacity of De Vere to provide for 
them — the mind of the latter became a sea of doubt, 
self-blanie^ and disgust. He longed to atone to bis 
former friend for the injury he had'done him, and was 
angry with himself for bis hasty harshness. But the 
mereenary -corruption of the voters filled him with 
scorn. *M had hoped," said he, to some of them, 
** that the son of my father, who died for bis cpuntry, 
would have been differently treated!'' 

" His dying will not make us live,'' said some of the 
ehurls;and De Vere turned from those who made the 
Observation with a contempt which he did not even en- 
deavour to conceal. 

Clayton then stepped in, and professed that they 
leaned upon a shadow in hoping any thing from him; 
for he could do nothing for them if he would, and cer- 
tainly would not if h^ could, after such treatmentof bis 
friend. (*'I am protected theii, it seems, by the worthy 
member," thoüght De Vere.) To this many answer- 
ed with shrewd nods and winks and shakes of the head. 
" We knows better— you are the boy, and not Squire 
De Vere, as makes the placemen." 

De Vere gave the matter up, returned to bis inn, 
and was upon the point of asking pardon of Clayton for 
his unjust suspicions, when a note was put into bis 
hand, rumpled and soiled, but the direction of which 
was in a character that fluttered bis heart. Hastily 
opening it, he found it was the writing of Constaqce, 
though without a name, and contained these few words: 
** Put yourself in the hands of Mn Mellilot; not of Mr. 
Blakeney. — Confide in this." 

Greatly agitated, he asked for the person who 
brought the note, but he was gone. He therefore sal- 
lied forth alone, and inquiring the house of Mellilot, 
found him at his door. He was a fresh, open counte- 
nanced, but shy man, a small dealer in corn, and did 
the honours of a neat red-floored sort of kitchen parlour 
with much heartiness. But though a temporary feel- 
ing would sometimes make him assert himself yery 
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warmly, a conistiiutional bashfulness prevented him, 
for the most part, from taking any active share in what 
was going forward; and Blakeney haddenounced him 
äs a man not to be depended upon. 

Within bis own dwelling, boweyer, he seemed to 
have the ease aa .well as the comforts of a thriving 
country jshop-keeper. He presented bis wife to De 
Vere, a comely lass of aboutthirty^ as neat and shining 
as the brasses that were ranged upon her dresser, or 
the bright andirons . that ornamented a wide opening 
chimney, where were two corner seats, which in win- 
ter were the chosen abodles t>f warmth and corafort 
The dame surveyed De Vere with greatcuriosity; and 
having more loquacity than her John, (as she called 
Mellilot,) would have liestowed much of it upon him. 
Sheprofessed the wärmest wisbes for bis success in Ihe 
canvass; — in which, though sincere, she was perbaps 
actuated at least as much by jealousy of the Town 
Clerk's wife, who beld her at a ^eat distance, as at- 
tachment to De Vere. 

Perceiving, however, that she was ip the way, after 
a few civilities^be opened a side-door, Iiung with cloaks 
and bonnets, and ihade her escape up a little blind 
staircase: which, however, she would not have done 
so soon, if she had not known that her John could keep 
nothing from her, but would disclose bis whole Con- 
ference with the Squire at night. With this praise- 
worthy, and indeed rare Suspension ofa woman's, and 
even a wife's curipsity, she busied herseif in matters of 
domestic economy, above stairs, while the State afiairs 
of the borough proceeded below. 

The information which the honest born-dealer had 
te give was soon developed; for John Mellilot had 
more honesty in bis composition than words; and in- 
deed, De Vere defrayed most o£ the conversation, by 
a proper adaptation of questions to John's favourite 
monosyllables of yes, or no, to which he seemed glad 
to confine bis answers. 

To be Short, De Vere learned, to bis disn^ay, that 
within a few months after Clayton's election, the 
Town-clerk Blakeney had begun to hold language new 
to the borough; to the effect that the Squire was a 
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proud unyielding sort of a man, like his father — who 
would never support even his uncle in the govern- 
ment, and would never ask a favour for any one, but 
leave his constituents to starve; that Squire Clayton 
was the opposite of all this, and could do more by hold- 
ing up a finger to Lord Mowbray, (who could do 
whathe pleased at the Treasury,) than De Vere could 
ever manage in a thousand years; that it was beggary, 
therefore, to support the one— goöd wages and thriv- 
ing tö keep the other; that to be sure they derived 
their freeholds from the Squire — ^but all right was 
in the law, and what the law gave was their own, 
or they were all perjured when they came to take 
the oath. This being incontestable, it only behoved 
them, fpr the sake of tHeir families, to eonisider who 
would be their best friend, Mr. Clayton or the Squire; 
and that no one could say th6y were ungrateful in this, 
since they only transferred themselves fröm one part of 
the family to the other. 

All this was opened by the Town-clerk, at first to 
his partici.ilar cronies in Corners, over a pipe and mug, 
but afterwards in little knots of the borough politieians, 
assembled for the purpose. In these last, the scribe 
experienced much Opposition, particularly from the 
older voters, who had held under the General, and 
swore it would be a disgrace to old English hearts to 
abandon his son. Mel]ilot was one of these, and was 
only prevented by his shy character from showing his 
zeal in very warm expressions of it ; having been 
known to say, behind his counter, to a few private cus- 
tomers, that the Town-clerk deserved to be hanged, 
and Mr. Clayton, who had set him on, was little bet- 
ter. He carried his feeling indeed so far, that he had 
once nearly gone to the Castle, to blow them all up, as 
he Said, by informing Lord Mowbray, who would no 
doubt, he thought, punish this treachery to his ne- 
phew. In fact, John actually did take some steps to- 
wards this, by acquainting his sister, Miss Mellilot, 
{who we may remember was Lady Constance's wo- 
man,) and who was entirely in the interest of the 
Squire, because, as she said, he had the finest eyes, and 
whitest teeth, that ever were se^R, 
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Upon the point of Clayton's inferference, De Vere be- 
ing very particular, he drew from John that he himself 
had once mustered up boldness enough to speak to the 
Secretary, ^^Who not then knowing/' said John, "of 
what kidney I was, tould nie Mr. De Vere was very 
indifferent ahout the parliament, and so long as the 
horough continued true to his uncle^ he did not care 
who had the seat. I own,*' added Mellilot, *^ I thout 
this were a hit of a lie, becase I had a letter from sister 
in my pocket, telling me how all the Castle expected 
your Coming in, and that Mr. Clayton, for all he were 
at first no better than a clerk, and not so good as the 
Steward, were as proud as Lucifer, and stingier than 
the Steward himself. '* 

De Vere, in his then state^ was more grieved than 
siirprised at this Information; but was in one respect 
relieved from his painful doubts respecting the real 
character of his fellow-student. He also now disco- 
vered the clue, by which the kindness of Constancc 
had been enabled to send him the important hint, 
which had led to this critical Conference. For a cor- 
respdhdence, it seems, had been kept up between the 
brother and sister, if correspondence it could be called, 
where the lady wrote four letters to one note, and the 
letters contained each four pages, while the note sel- 
dom exceeded four lines. Miss Mellilot, however, 
was a politician in petticoats, as wellas many of her 
betters; and frequently wrote such things of what was 
now passing inLondon, as astonished the whole borough, 
For though, whenever a letter came, John was quiet 
about it, Mrs. Mellilot never went out without taking 
it in her pocket for the use of herneighbours; and, tili 
it was completely exhausted, she was seldom at home. 

The result was fatal to De Vere's present views; for, 
after a very special investigation of the State of the 
voters, and tlie little promise his canvass had afforded, 
(in all which the zealous corn-dealer gave too accurate 
intelligence,) he found that were Clayton to vacate, his 
own return would be the reverse of secure. While 
deliberating upon it, he received a note from Clayton 
himself; in which, after professions that made him 
sick^ he assured him, not only that he was prepared to 
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vacate, but would refuse to sit, if again returned. He 
was, howeyer, so ill formed, he said, for the unkind- 
ness of De Vereis suspicions, and likewise so much 
wanted by the Government in town, that he could not 
wait an interview; but was at that moment stepping 
into bis chaise to return. 

" 'Tis for you, my dear sir/' said the conclusion of 
the note, " to consider how faryou will think it right 
to endanger the fatnily interest, and exclude Lord 
Mowbray?s infiuence, should I vac^te, by the introduc- 
tion of Lord Cleveland; whose agents are, I assure you, 
on the watch, and desire nothing better than a ruptüre 
between you and your uncle.'^ 

De Yere's astonishment at the cool impudence of 
this note, was only equäl to bis Indignation. << Family 
interest!" exclaimed he. "Lord Mowbray! What 
family was ever known in this place but De Vefe*s ? 
What Mowbray ever had footing here, but as bis guar 
dian. or the protector of an interest * which has been 
so basely supplanted ! Yes ! Lord Mowbray ! It is 
indeed, your influence now, and much I fear 



' Thou play edst most fouUy for it. ' 



i> 



He then reverted to what was said of Lord Cleve- 
land, which he considered as a refinement of finesse; 
and growing warmer and warmer, " Better,'' he cried, 
'^ it were ravished athousand times by open force, than 
sapped by cunningand the hypocrisy of the devil. Yet 
that I should have given my heart to this man! this 
schoolfellow, whom henceforward I will trust as I 
would a fanged serpent." 

He would have gone on, but grew ashamed of bis 
vehemence, and exerted bis self-control. Then, re- 
eollecting the billet of Constance, he pressed it to bis 
lips,and in a subdued tone whispered to himself, <* Yes! 
there is at least one redeeming flower that grows among 
these weeds — a flow er without spot or thorn." And 
with this reflection, he sufiered bis mind to wander so 
aweetly to the kind watchfulness over his interest, 
which she had just shown, that his heart suddenly be- 
same softened. He thought of all her goodnei^->*-alI 
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her graces; forgot her present career; forgot his present 
anger ; and forgot even Clayton himself, in the emotions 
which this unobtrusive proof of recollection inspirj^. 
Soft! saored! and happy moments! How soothingto 
the sharpest vexations of even disappointed ambition! 
How enviable, whenever enjoyed ! but ah ! how few 
and fleeting in the life of man! 

The effect of these tender sentiments did more for 
him than all his endeavours, from reason, to recover 
the tone of his mind. He dined by himself; was all 
the better for Clayton's retreat; and said he would give 
the rest of the day to deliberatibn; for which purpose 
he appointed Mellilot^ and one or two others, to attend 
him. But he dined with Constance's billet open on 
the table, and pored over it more than upon the sub- 
stantial fare that courted his appetite. 

'Twas the month of May; the evening was serene 
and genial; and throwing up the window which opened 
upon the inn-garden/fuU of freshness from a gende 
rain that had just fallen, his ear was caught by chirp« 
ings, and his eye by blossoms — ^the harbingers of 
Spring. The efieet was calming to his nerves; and 
placing Constance's billet next his heart, he wandered 
out of doors> for a monient, as he th^ght; but pursu- 
ing the courseof a little stream which led from the gar- 
den into the outskirts of the town, he insensibly com- 
menced a long and deviöus walk, in which he thought 
only of Constance, and forgot that a committee of 
friends, appointed by himself, was at that moment 
awaiting his retürn. 'Twas a stränge absence of mind ; 
butare we toblame the happy elasticity ofheart which 
could expand itself with such soft and delightful feel- 
ings, the very instant after it had been contracted by a 
shock of passion? Assuredly not! The man who pos- 
sesses it, is more enviable than he, who, without it, re- 
vels in thousands. Yet, it is not known at St. Ste- 
phen's nor St. James's; still less in the city, op West- 
minster Hall; seldom, indeed, in the business of life; 
never in its ambition. Let those, then, who enjoy, 
never stop to inquire where they found it, but hug it 
as a treasure, and never part with it. It will serve 
them as armour to prevent, or as a baisam to heal tho 



laceratioDS which, in the warfare of life, the best of us 
arexloomed to encounter. 

The evening overtook him in a small hamlet, about 
a mile from the town. Here he had lingered in the 
twilight, tili the twilight itself was sunk. The dews 
rose fast, and the sound of the village doors closing for 
the night, and lamp after lamp lighting up in the cot- 
tages, informed him, almost to his surprise, that the day 
was gone. It was then only that he recollected how 
much too late he must be for his appointment, and 
turned his Steps back to the borough. Yet, even then, 
he could nothetp stopping to inhale the perfumeof the 
bean-flower, and to mark, with a painter's eye, the 
evening landscape before him. In truth, he loitered, 
spiteof basineiss, occupied with far other thoughts, nor 
rainded the gaze of passing travellers, hastening to 
their shelter, or labourers going home from distant 
work, who wished him good-night, with respect min- 
gled with curiosity. Perhaps of all the scenes made 
pleasing from association, there is not one more inter- 
e^ting than the appröaching thus to a small town, at the 
Coming on of night, when the inhabitants are retiring 
to their little domiciles, to forget in happy quiet the 
anxieties of the day. How often have I myself stop- 
ped to watch fiajures reposing in the dusk, with no 
seeming enjoyment but of rest after bodily fatigue. 

Yes! often have I Stood to observe even children at 
plaj, tili the very last tinge of light closed upon their 
Sport; when I have still follovfed them through the 
open doors of their horaes, and^ seen them and their 
families afterward« assembled at their simple supper, 
unconscious, or unmindful of being gazed at througl^ 
their casements; alive onl}»" to their own little world, 
and careless of what might at that moment be agitating 
a greater. Then, indeed, is the time for reflection on 
the true value of things, and the little efficacy of the 
proudest lot to produce one spark of pleasure more 
than was designed by the Father of all, for the mean- 
est of his children, 

But if this be the feeling of a mere casual observer, 
what must it be with the pilgrim who is wandering 
ander a weight of care? He is peculiarly alive to it, 

11* 
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and envies even the smallest appearance o( quiet and 
shelter of which he feels he Stands so much in 
need. 

At this momenty De Vere was such a pilgrim, and 
such were his reflections on re-entering his inn. 

How different those of Clayton, now far on his re- 
turn to the seenes for which he had sacrificed.for eV" 
er the very power of making any moral reflection at 
«11! 

Escaped from the man Iie had betrayed, whose ex- 
pected reproach he could not bear to think of, he was, 
on setting off, as happy, as relief from immediate 
danger makes the coward who dares not encounter it 
But, like the coward, his terror contimied long after 
the danger was over. He feared meeting De Vere in 
the town; he feared pursuit: he bribed the postilion to 
drive fast, and pressing his hat over his face, shrank 
into the comer of the chaise, and remained immovea- 
ble for at least a mile. Then recovering a little, he 
stretched his neck out of the window, and perceiving 
he was not followed, began to indulge in reflections of 
a very different kind, for 

" Ease will recant ' 
Vows made in pain." 

We do not know that Mr. Clayton made many 
vows, but he certainly was never more unconxfortable 
in his life, and almost wished he had never engaged 
in this work of treason. 

We have often stated that he had feeling, and that 
j^e was alive for the moment to what was reported of 
him in the world. We say the world, because we 
are by no means positive that this extended to the 
whisperings of his own heart. At any rate, where 
his advpticement was concerned, he was an admirable 
Sophist; and on this occasion his sophistry admirably^ 
served him. At first, indeed, J\is treatment of his 
benefactor gave him a few uncopifortable twinges 
which his heart did not like. But he reminded him- 
self that it was now too late, as he had already feit and 
subdued those feelings, when first he had conceived and 
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adopted his project, which it would be silliness now to 
abandon. He had paid the prJce of the odium of it^ 
and it would be hard, indeed, to deprive himself of 
the profit. Then, as to the injury done to De Vere, 
it was but imaginary; for it was incontestible that he 
was not fit for parliament, and still less for office; and 
Älr. Clayton was therefore quite sure the time would 
come, ^hen De .Vere would thankhim for havingde- , 
tached him so early from Avhat was so little suited to 
his inclinations, in order to enable him to follow what 
wlais,— we mean leisure, letters, and mental refine- 
ment. He wound up with his duty and gratitude to 
Lord Mowbray, wliose^ jpower and consequence he was . 
ihus augmentin g, and who: de^erved from him, he 
thought, eVery servjce he could render, at whatever 
price. 

With these happy reasonings and cönsplations, Mr. 
Clayton resumed his firmness, as the distance increas- 
ed between him and the friend he haddeceived. The 
borough he began now to cbnsider as his own, perhaps 
for ever; and that thought brought on other visions of 
place and power, and a life passed among the great, 
(perhaps even an alliance with them,) all of which 
was so pleasingly contemplated, that he wondered^at 
the compunctions which had at first assailed him. By 
the time, therefore, tliat he had reached London, he be- 
gan to think himself one of the powerful ofthe land, and 
that he had repaid all his obligations to Lord Mowbray; 
if indeed the balancedid not now inclineto the other side. 

De Vere remained a day longer in the borough, 
concerting such measures as he thought most provi* 
dent to restore his lost interest, during which he re- 
ceived streng hints from Blakeney, that, upon certain 
conditionsand compliances, the ta^k would notbe dif- 
ficult. To this he replied with such scornful rejection, 
that the affronted Blakeney (who was a son of ambi- 
tion too, in his generation) gave him fair notice he 
would make him repent it. De Vere smiled in contempt, 
at a wretch, who, he Said, was too despicable for chas- 
tisement; and perceiving he had no hope of the seat at 
present, sat down to acquaint Lady Eleanor with his 
disappointment. He remembered iVve ^\\\3ä\öw \ä 
Francis L made some years betöre Vj \vä i\:vwv\^«t« 
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bert, when he defended the career of ambition against 
Harclai,* and thought the time was come, when he too, 
might say to his mother, '* Madam, we have lost all 
except our bonour. " 



CHAPTER XvVI. 

■i 
SUCCESSFUL MACHINATION. 

• How insolent oflatelic 18 become! " 

We knew the time since be was mild and affablej» 
And, if* we did but glance a far off look, 
Immediately he wasupon hisknee. 

Sbaksfeare. 

On quitting London two days before, Clayton had 
only time to acquaint his patron, by a Short billet, with 
the intention, and the impetuosity of De Vere. It was 
breakfa^t-time at Lord Mowbray's when he returned, 
and he fonnd the eari and hisdaughter at table; ' Both 
wÄre surprised at the-suddehness of his re-appearance, 
and Lord Älowbray was so anxious to know the re- 
sult, as not to take the numerous hints given by his 
Secretary, that they had better be alone before he un- 
burthened himself. Lady Conistance understood these 
hints no better than her father, and Clayton was there.- 
fore forced to answer (directly, or indirectly, as he 
found it convenient,) all that was asked him, both by 
father and d au ghter. 

The questions of Constance were so clear and pene- 
trating, particularly in regard to Mr. Blakeney, that 
Lord Mowbray was surprised, and bis confidant a 
little dismayed, at her information* But when, with 
a very pointed look, she asked if he knew who had 
first kindled this spirit of revolt, and whether Mr. 
Blakeney had had no secret instigator, Mr. Clayton 
had nothing left for it but to deny all knowledge of 

• See v<Ä, i\ 
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the revolt itself, almost up to that möment. In proof 
of this, he said he had been so shocked by the ill usage 
of Mr. De Vere by the voters, that when he attended 
him in his canvass, and his fair rights were refused 
him, he had reproved them sharply, and positively re- 
fireed for himselfy to have any thing to do with them. 
So sayingy to aVoid pushing the subject^ he made a pre-* 
tence of searching for some papers in the library, to 
leave the room. 

**My eousin then/' said Constanee, when he was 
gone, "is to he protected. hy this gentleman/' 

** I think,'^ answered Lord Mowbray, " we a. at 
least obliged to hini, for his zeal for ihe /amili/ in- 
terest." 

" I did not know that our part of the faniily had any 
share in the interest,'' observed Constanee. 

"It is surely all the same/' said Lord Mowbray, 
uneasily; " but Mortimer has been sadly careles» of it 
himself; and you see it may even be lost to Lord 
Cleveland, if Mr. Clayton do not stand forwafd.'' 

'^ And is thifr^Lord Cleyeland's friendship?'' asked 
Constanee with some . surprise. 

*^My dear Lady Constanee/^ said her father, fMa- 
dies are not instructed in these matters; otherwise I 
would explain to you,» that pei^onal, and political 
friendships, are Very different things."' 

** And which," pursued Constanee, " in your lord- 
ship's opinion, is Lord Cleveland's?" 

" At this moment,*^ replied the earl, " both; but as 
no one knows how long our union may last, I own I 
eannot think him to blame for acting as if they might 
one day bedivided. I would do so myself." 

^^ And does this justify his interfering whece he 
never yet had footing?" 

*^ All is fair in politics^ as in war," observed Lord 
Mowbray, 

" And so my cousin, I fear, will find, not merely 
in the instance of Lord Cleveland," replied Con- 
stanee. 

Lord Mowbray did not like the conversation, and 
repeated the Observation that ladies were not instruct- 
ed in these things; to which his daughter thoughtfully 
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assented^ and the breakfast was finished in silence, not 
to say constraint^ on both sides. 

To what was the puissant Earl — ^puissant in rank, 
birth^ and wealth, and all that did not . depend upon 
himself — ^to what was he reduced, when he feit reliev- 
ed by his daughter's retiring from his presence? And 
what is there in the wayward mind of man to raake 
him willing to forego the sweetness of a daughter's 
companionship, and lose the sweetness of a daugh- 
ter's approbation for the hope of succesa in a despica- 
ble intrigue? 

*' Ill-weav'd mmbition, how snuch art thou shrunk!" 

Yet such is the character of the passion^ if ill-direct- 
ed, when it belongs even to nobler spirits/or in com- 
mon course^ when it actuates a meaner genius, that the 
dearest charities of our liyes are sometimes set aside for 
power, or the supposed means of power. , 

On no other ground can we account for the pleasure 
with which Lord Mowbray heard from Clayton that 
De Vere himself now feit the impossibility of his being 
returned. He indeed did not go so iar as openly to ap- 
prove the conduct of Blakeney; nor did he much like 
to inquire whether liis daughter's surmise, that there 
was some secret instigatpr to this cohduct, was well 
founded: he therefore allowed Clayton to wrap up that 
point in whatever obscurity he chose. 

<^ When my nephew returns," said Lord Mowbray, 
<< we will have a Conference upon all this." 

" I am sure your lordship will excuse my attending 
it," observed Clayton; "I can resent nothing against 
Mr. De Vere, but I am certain you will not desire me 
to subject myselfi;o dishonouring suspicions.^' 

^^Nosurely," returned Lord Mowbray, thought- 
fully; <*and yet he is so untoward, that I could wisk 
not tohave him singly upon my hands. It is astonish- 
ing how different he is from what his brother was in 
these respects." 

" Suppose you were to cönsult your common friend, 
Dr. Herbert," said Clayton. 

^< An excellent thought," observed Lord Mowbray. 
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The Doctor was accordingly sent for, and the whole 
affair laid before him, or rather concealed from him, in 
such glosses as Lord Mowbray and his Secretary chose 
to give it. Strange to say, he refused his assistance, or 
even advice; sheltering himself, by observing it was a 
family matter, in which the parties not only were the 
best judges for thenaselves, but the only judges. 

In truth, the shrewd divine had top much penetra- 
tion not to see that the whole was an intrigue, and a 
very scandalous one, of Clayton against his benefac- 
tor; and that ^Lord Mowbray, if he had not participa- 
ted in its guilt, was at least not active in detecting it. 
The good Doctor's indignation was therefore raised 
against this calcülating guardian and treacherous friend. 
He did not indeedgo so far as Swift, who, when he was 
tricked out of a rieh deanery by his patron, in league 
with his Secretary, exclaimed^ in unrepressed anger, 
** G — d confound you both, for a couple of scoundrels!'* 
but. he could not conceal from Lard Mowbray himself, 
his opinion of the attempt; and he let Mr. Clayton 
know what he thought of his sharc of it, in a manner 
so bitterly sarcastic as to be by no means pleasant to 
that sensitive gen tleman. 

The genius of Clayton, indced, was always rebuked 
by that of his late governor, whose eye and dry re- 
marks he never could stand. And as feeling and fine 
scntiment always made hini miserable during the suffer- 
ing moment, he hasten ed from the Doctor's presence on 
the present occasion, as soon as he could form a spe- 
cious excuse for it. 

When gone, Herbert had still to sustain the com- 
plaints of Lord Mowbray against the impracticability 
of De Vere upon all points; and particularly his most 
unheard-of äwkwardness of confesslon before*the first 
Minister, in the very moment when he was charging 
himself with pushing his fortune in diplomacy. The 
particulars of all this he detailed, and Herbert listened 
with marked interest. 

" It seems then,'^ said the Doctor, at the close of the 
conversation, " that this untoward boy, as your lord- 
ship still calls him, sacrificed himself before Lord Oid- 
castle, to a silly honesty, in confessing his partiality to 
his late colleague. '* 
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" Indeed he did/' replied Lord Mowbray; " and I 
cannot teil you how it has vexed me. 

<*It would vex aoy politician alive," said Herbert, 
as he took his leave, and hastened to Mr, Wentworth 
himself. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

RECONCILIATION. 

Afid not a man, for being simply man» 
Hath any honour, but 's honoured for thoäe honours 
That are without him ; as place, riches, favoMr, 
Prizes of aceident, as oft as meril. 

Sbaksfbabe. 

Herbert's theories were, as we have seen, in fa- 
vour of practical exertion; and his caution was habi- 
tual in guarding young men against the imprudence of 
self-sumciency, which many worshipped under the 
name of proper pride, but which, in his way, he used 
to call proper nonsense. But he was as alive as any 
man to true honour and independence of character. 
His regard for De Vere had increased with his respect; 
and though he had done what he thought necessary, 
when too jealous a spirit required the curb of friendly 
experience, there were points in which he wished 
more young men of bis acquaintance resembled De 
Vere. He preached as much against the comjtromis- 
ingy as the uncompromising spirit He laughed at 
the'silly irritability of those whose pride had nothing 
to Support it but self-consequence. But he had the 
most sincere respect for real dignity of mind; and, al- 
lowing for some little jealousy of temper, such he 
thought was De Vere's. 

But Mr. Wentworth had complained to bim, that 
even De Vere had been as fickle as the rest of his fol- 
lowers, and had sold himself to Lord Oldcastle for a 
mission abroad. Herbert was incredulous to obstinacy ; 
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Mr. Wentworth insisted; and they separated, unable 
to agree. 

LiOrd Mowbray's account, therefore, was as satisfac- 
tory as the Doctor could have hoped; and the extinc- 
lion of De Vere's views, hastened by bis being seen by 
Lord Oldcastle Coming out of Mr. Wentworth's house, 
not only furnished him with a complete defence of bis 
young friend's fidelity^ but witb a strong claim upon 
tbe Ex-Mi nister's gratitude. 

Thus armedy he changed the whole stale of Mr. 
Wentworth'fi feeling, by a simple relation of facts. 
For such is the nature of true greatness, that simplici- 
ty is ever its favourite companipn. Rhetoric is thrown 
away upon it, even if it is not calculated to disgustand 
revolt it. Truth, uavarnished truth, is all that it re- 
quires to make it decide rightly, whatever may be the 
embarrassments thrown in its way, even by its own 
prejudices. 

Öoctor Herbert sought not, therefore, by any art to 
advocate the return of Mr. Wentworth's confidence in 
De .Vere's honour. Nor was he wrong: 

*• He what was honour knew. 
And understood bis pleaded reason." 

Mr. Wentworth, in short, with feelings as glowing 
as bis abilities, was a proof (whatever may appear to 
the contrary iathis story) that there may be minds in- 
corruptible by power, and which have preserved their 
simplicity, unhurt by the atmosphere of dissimulation 
in which they live, and uninjured even by the blaze of 
their own reputations. If ever the famous antithesis 
in the epitaph on Gay, was applicable to any other 
person, it surely was to him.* 

The task, therefore, undertaken by Herbert, was> as 
we have said, of little or no difficulty; and the few 
minutes required forthis perfect reconciliation, recalled 
to his mind the Observation which Sir William Temple. 
Tnade with so much' happiness on the ease with which 
he had efiected the triple alliance, that it was difficult 



• "In wi^ a man, slmplicit}' a cbild. 
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tb draw things out of their centre, but to make them 
return, Nature helps so far '^ that there needs no more 
than jiist to sei them a going." 

Herbert, therefore, was prepared with a happy greet- 
ing for bis friend, on bis return from bis voyage of 
electioneering discovery-^so happy, that it sootbed 
some at least of tbe mental wounds whicb De Vere had 
sustained in bis endeavours to sound tbe depths of po- 
litical friendships, and tbe gratitude of an ambitious 
parvenu. 

The contempt with wbicb tbe wbole transaction con- 
cerning tbe seat, togetber with all the actors in it, were 
viewed by Mr. Wentwortb, and tbe virtuous indigna- 
tion excited in bis mind, by tbe conduct of Lord Old- 
castle, only attacbed De Vere more and more to bis 
person. And, as De Vere's attachments or resent- 
ments were tbe last tbings he made any attempt to 
conceal, he was every. where set down as having en* 
listed in the party of Opposition, of whicb Mr. Went- 
wortb was expected to become tbe active and distin- 
guished leader. • 

This was immediately turned againsthim by bis for- 
mer friends, and most efficiently, thougb most secretly, 
by Clayton, wbose cause it served. De Vere w^s every 
where represented, upon the hints furnished by the 
parvenuy as a renegädo to bis family and bis party, 
and, what was worse, from motives of resentment and 
self-interest, beeause he had failed in bis views on a 
particular diplomatic mission, whicb he had solicited^ 

This report was called in bis own warm language, 
by Mr. Wentwortb himself, when he had occasion to 
allude to it in the Ilouse, a calumny as false and piti- 
ful as the breast in whicb it originated, — an Observa- 
tion which immediately drove the parvenu from be- 
hind the Treasury bench, to the last seat under the 
gallery, whence he did not stir that night 

Nevertheless, the report, false as it was, served for 
a while the turn intended. It diverted the world from 
any keen inquiry into the affair of the seat; whicb, for 
the most part, it was supposed Mr. Clayton had been 
obliged to hold against bis will, by tbe absolute com- 
mand of Lord Mowbray, wbo had family claims upon 
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it. These claims, it was said, he had been driven to 
assert, in consequence of the fickle and self-interested 
conduct of his'nephew, who, from disappointed vanity. 
in not being duly appreciated by the Premier, had 
thrown hiniself into the arms of the Ex-Minister, and 
thus joined the Opposition, only because he could not 
form a part of the government. 

Few people inquired farther; and no wonder, there- 
fore, if the greater part of the world thought that Lord 
Mowbray was only right in defending himself against 
the rebellion and ingratitude of his nephew, and pitied 
poorgood Clayton, who was not allowed to vacate the 
seat as he wished, but wa8 a martyr to his difficulties 
in acting between his early friend, and his powerful 
patron. 

And thus it fares sometimes in the world; and thua 
are the world^s children often permitted to circum- 
vent and triumph over those of a far higher cast of 
character. It was such fatality no doubt that made jthe 
xnaster of nature break out i^ that f^arful prophecy, 

*< Be thoa as chaste as ice, aa pure as anow, tboü slialt not es- 
cape calumny.'' 

The consequence was all he wished to the prosperous 
Mr. Clayton, — who thus contrived to enlist Lord 
Mowbray and the Minister himself, against the object 
öf his treachery, and who gave himself the air of a re- 
signefd, but ill-used person. In the latter he was joined 
by Lords Cleveland and Eustace; who, from their for- 
mer intimacy with De Vere, were at least supposed 
to understand the afiair, and who, having without in 
quiry persuaded themselves, easily persuaded others, 
that De Vere's conduct in the Separation that took 
place, had been the effect of disappointed pride; their 
own, of self-defence. 

The consequence was a rupture in form. They pass- 
ed De Vere without sjpeaking in the streets; talked of 
him as a man who had ruined his own hopes, and were 
treated by him in return with coldness and disdain. 

Injury, however, did not make him unjust Those 
who knew the history of Clayton, and who themselves 
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hated him for his arrogance, did not noiv check their 
hostility towards him in the presence of De Vere, some 
of them thinking even to make themselves agreeable 
to him, by indulging their own resentment against the 
private Secretarjr. But De Vere refused this unetion 
to his supposed cause of complaint. Once, in a mixed 
Company, a talking man, meaning to please him by it, 
used the phrase << his shameful ingratitude towards 
you.'* "Permit me to stop you,^' said De Vere. 
" As I hav^ never complained, no one has a right to 
impute to him wrongs towards me, which I do not im- 
putemyself." 

In this high tone of independence, though his hopes 
seemed blasted, De Vere still presented himsclf to the 
World, nor ever lost that dauntless front of integrity, 
which an unsuccessful, if a weak man, sometimes per- 
mits to be ravished from him, but of which oo man of 
spirit can ever be deprived. 

But the World was changed to him. His fortune did 
notsuffice for his rank; his advancement wais evidently 
stopped ; and his parliamentary views, ibr a long time, 
if not for ever, extinguished. 

How different this, from the high and rising young 
man of great expectations, who, from his family inter- 
est, and personal character, was to achieve whatever he 
pleased. 

Oh! the folly of a rash, hot-headed youth, who, 
courted by fortune, throws himselfaway ! Such he was 
judged now by the world, for such he had been openly 
represented by the successful party. While on the 
other band, the caatious and never erring prudence of 
the low-born Clayton, had reaped their reward, in the 
actual advancement he enjoyed, and the great views 
which opened to him for the future. All his machi- 
nations had succeeded; and thus it might be said, when 
the Situation of the two men were compared. 



An eagle towering in his pride of place. 
Was, by a mousing owl» hawk'd at and killM. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A REPULSE. 

Alas ! thrice i^entle Cassio» 
My adTocation is not now in tune ; 
My lord is not my lorcl, nor should I know him, 
Were he in favour» as in humour altered. 

SBiK8f»ABS, 

And was the Lady Consfance silent or indifferent ät 
the dqiresÄon of herdousin? WehaTefailed inour de- 
lineation of her mind, if it can be thou^tthat she was. 
In fact, she pushed remonstrance as £ar as she dared, 
with an indulgent father, upon the usage of De Vere 
at the boroügh. Lord Mowbray, with evident unea- 
siness, told her^ as usual, that a woman could know 
nothing of these matters, and that it was even incom- 
patible with her delicaoy to meddle with them. She 
allowed it might be out of her province, but offered to 
furnish demonstrative proof that the whole was a con- 
spiraey between Clay ton and Blakeney, to destroy De 
Vere, and profit by his spoils. 

Lord Mowbray had been prepared for this by Clay- 
ton, who had asked and obtaiiied the protection of his^ 
patron against what he called an intriguing woman^ in 
the person of Miss Mellilot Her influence with her 
lady, he saidy he dreaded, particularly'as she repre- 
sented the party adverse to what he now opfcnly called 
(and was not checked for it) the Mowbray interest in 
the borough. In return, Lord Mowbray thought he 
Gould do no less than support his zealous prot6g6 
against all intriguing persons whatever. Nothing there- 
fore could be so unwelcome as this attempt of Con- 
stance to alter the face of affairs in the borough; which, 
he Said) were, upon the whole^ as smooth as could be 
expectedy and which it might be dangerous to change. 

The Lord Mowbray was a man of maxims, and 
among many which he was fond of quoting (not al- 
ways with too great anxiety for the correctness of 
their application^) ^^ Stare super antic^uas vias/' or^ a$ 

13* 
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he translated it, " Let things alonc/' waa as much hls 
favourite, as thc word " innovation" had always becn 
his terror. Tbis maxim he did not fail particularly to 
inculcate, now that it served him as an answer suffi- 
cient, he thought, to an attempt on his daughter's part 
which was most un welcome. 

"And yet,** said Constance, with gentle perse- 
Terance, "Mr. Clayton did notremember this maxim, 
when, for the first time these hundred years, an inte- 
rest was set up in the place, adverse to my uncle's fa- 
mily, though favourable, hesays, to oure." 

" Lady Constance,'' said Lord Mowbray, with an- 
ger on his brows; ** you know nothing of what you are 
saying; nothing of the real State of things; and, in par- 
ticular, nothing ofpolitics." 

"But I hope, my dear father," replied »he, *<I can 
distinguish what is wrong in a dark affair, and may be 
allowed to bring it to light. I hope, too, I mäy be per- 
mitted to feel for an injured relation, who has been sa- 
crificed to a dishonest scheme of adrancement by a 
treacherous friend. '' 

Lord Mowbray now waxed wroth,and, assumihg all 
the dignity of which he was capable, " If you mean/* 
said he, ** Mr. Clayton, by your most unjustifiable in- 
nuendo, he is the injured party, you the injuring; for 
he has done all in bis power with me to permit him to 
lay down the seat, in the fear of this very surmise. 
And this I teil you, to show you how incompetent aS 
well as indelicate a young lady is, when she travels out 
of her sphere to meddle with what does ^ot belong to 
her. My nephew is, I am sorry to say, an overbearing 
and impracticable person, and he has used Mr. Clayton 
ill by his suspicions; though Mr. Clayton returns nodi- 
ing but meekness for his affronts. '' 

Constance thought of the meekness of the wolf, and 
would have conti nued to sue for inquiry in favour of 
her cousin. But it was the suing of Desdemona for 
Cassio, when the mind of Othello had been poisoned. 
Nay, her perseveranoe, though modestly firm, and set 
off by reasoning, only inflamed her father more, in pro- 
portion to the little reasoning he had to oppose to it; 
tili at length he lost all power of reply, and for the 
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first time in bis life, coromanded her froxn his pre- 
sence. 

The effect of this upon a gentle heart, which had 
never yet reeeived a check from any one, much less 
from a person it loved, was calamitous to the happiness 
of Constance. Though there was nothing in Lord Mow- 
bray to eommand any very high respect for his cha- 
racter^ even in his child; still he had ever been as in» 
dolgent to her, as a cold and stiff nature would permit. 
He was proud of her as a daughter, and showed his 
pride by acts of such apparent kindness, that her affec- 
tion was easily won. Sbe opened not her eyes to her 
father's defects, but gave him as much dutiful love as a 
man of much higher wrought feelings could have de- 
sired. . She was therefore seriously and grievously 
wounded by the severe repulse she had just sustained. 

It was the hour of dressing-r-her toilette was spread, 
and its reekerche would have brought Belinda and all 
her syJphs to the mind of any one who viewed it 
Miss Mellilot was, indeed, the only visible sylph in 
waitingy and had spent a most agreeable half hour while 
expecting her lady, in admiring the rieh dress which 
she had intended that evening to wear^ at a grand ball 
given by Lady Clanellan. What was her surprise when 
her lady entered, with a pensive aud mektncholy coun 
tenance, which she did not even attempt to conceal, 
Miss Mellilot, to her astonishment, and not much to 
her pleasure, was, for a time, dismissed, and when 
summoned asain^ instead of Orders to begin the charm- 
ingprocessoi dressing, (in which the maid sometimes 
takes as much pleasure as the mistress, ) she reeeived a 
note, with directions to send it instantly by a footman 
to Lady Clanellan. 'Twas an excusefrom the ball; and 
Lord Mowbray dining out, Constance spent the whole 
evening alone. 

At first she intended to pass it in reading. But the 
books she opened were De la Rochefoucauld and La 
Bruyere, and these gave her no pleasure; for she was 
too little in humour with mankind much to disagree 
with them, and their views were not so favourable as 
to restore happiness to her reflections on the world, 
supposing these to have bccA what principally occupied 
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her. Bat her fean of having ofiended her father^ and 
that flhe might, as he aaid, have exceeded the delicaey 
of her sex in interfering between two gentlemen, were 
the real eauaes of her distress. She eould not bear to 
think that she had departed firom the modest dignity of 
a woman, in thos invading, as Lord Mowbray cbarged 
her with doing, the province of men. And her sense 
a( duty to a parent was, at any rate, such, that to ha^e 
excited his anger, who never before had been even dis- 

Sleased with her, not only dismayed but weighed 
own her heart. It was a heart which, however 
buoyant of late with excitement, was formed to find 
happiness onW in the. fulfilment of duty and the cul- 
tiyaüon of afltectioa. At Üie same time, the zealous- 
ness of her nature, where justice was so outraged and 
hypocrisy had been allowed such a triumph, hardly 
peirmitted her to think she had been wrong. She had 
o£fered to her father true information, — ^the only thing 
she supposed he could need to make him interfere with 
a high band, where common right seemed so much ta 
demand it And if to this common right she added, 
without knowing it, a little more than common inter- 
est for the person most concerned, it derogated nothing 
from the sincerity of her feelings. The feeling would 
have been the same in quality, though, perhaps, not in 
degree, had an unknown person been the injured par- 
ty,—- of such Clements was this geuerous girl com- 
posed. 

As it was, she was plunged in affliction; and her dis- 
tress at Lord Mowbray's displeasure, was not relieved 
by general meditations on the falsehood of worldly 
friendships, the success sometimes of the designing 
over the Single of heart, the inanity of ambition, or the 
inefiScacy of gaiety to produce happiness. 

These reflections lasted deep into the night; nor 
could Coastance lie down tili she had, in an affectionate 
and submissive billet, expressed her concem at having 
displeased her father, — whose forgiveness she asked in 
terms as if her offence had been of a far more serious 
kind. — ^Yet, for all this, she was anxious, and even 
unhappy, and rose at the earliest dawn to behold 
throügh her undosed Windows, the colours which be* 
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gati, though faintly, to crimson the east. The birds 
were already busy in the gardens of the Square, and 
the budding green of the foliage was fresh and cheer- 
ing. " It is spring," Said she, "and we shall soon 
leare this tumultuous life, so different from all that it 
promised." 

It would be doing Lord Mowbray injusiice to say 
he was not softened by his daughter's contrition. It 
flattered his self-consequence to receive" excuses> and 
hear pardon begged, by one of whoni he was so proud. 
He had secretly feit too, that he had himself been in 
the wrong; and the whole affair of the borough was of 
too equjvocal a nature, even to himself, to give him 
much desire to siftwhat,"if left in obscurity, would 
also leave him in convenient ignorance. The Submis- 
sion of Constance was therefore, on every account, as 
gladdening to his heart as his ready forgiveness was 
comfortable to her^s. She had, however, still one 
step farther to go, before she could be satisfied. 

Of all her virtuea^ perhaps the purest was the perfect 
candouF of her mind, whieh feit concealment as it would 
disgrace. To fear a disclosure was an insupportable 
bondage to her; and she was therefore not easy tili she 
had herseif made a eonfession, that she had not dis- 
couräged her woman Mellilot, from aequainting her 
with the particulars with whieh she was supplied by 
her brother. And she farther informed him, of her 
own consequent intimation^to her cousin, to beware of 
Blakeney. \ 

Lord Mowbray received this account with möre 
surprise than pleäsure; but he had been too recently 
mollified by'her submissions, to relapse into anger. 
Contenting himself, therefore, with exacting a promise 
from her, never again to invade the provinceof men " by 
interfering inpolitics," (whieh was favourite language 
of bis,) he gave her all she wanted, an assurance that 
she was completely restored to his afiection. It_ fol- 
lowed, however, that what she had promised, was not 
to be perform ed by halves; and she took the very first 
opportunity of being alone with Miss, (or rather Mrs. 
Mellilot, as she was called,) to forbid her makir.gany 
frrther Communications of the affairs of the borough. 
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ThuSy to the astonishment, and we may add conster- 
nation, of that takntedjoung lady, her mistress seem- 
ed to abandon the place, and, what is more, her cousin'fl 
iatereat in it, to the eneniy. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

XARLY RECOLL£CTIOKS. 

Give sorrow words ; the grief that wjll not «peak 
Wbispera the o'erfnulght beart, and bidg it break. 

Sba'kspkabx. 

It may be supposed that what had weighed so hea- 
vily upon the mind of Constance, was not withheld 
from her aunt, or her friend Lady Clanellan. One 
part, indeed, of the Constitution of our nature is, for 
the most amiable purposes, so ordered, that the com- 
municiition whether of grief or joy to a person we 
love, assuages the one and brightens the oäier. 

Constance had no grief, but she had troubles; and, 
\\'hile all the world supposed she was the queen of 
pleasure as of fashion, and adored her as such with 
boundless devotion, she was internally, to her own as- 
tonishment, fatigued in spirit, and unsatisfied in mind. 

** What a gay life is yours!" said a young friend to 
her one day, while every one was admiring her; 
"what a light heart!" The Observation immediately 
banished the smile that had prompted it; for, as she 
afterwards told Lady Clanellan, she had smiled at no- 
thing, and her heart at that very moment was as heavy 
as lead. 

**You are a most extraordinary girl," said Lady 
Clanellan, "andcould the world see into that litde 
mipd of yours, you would be set down either as hav« 
ing lost your.senses, or as never having had any to 
lose." 

" The world would be but right," observed Con- 
stance. 
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*^ A üt of sentimeDt/' continued Lady Clanellan/' 
<< comes over you, because you are afraid ot papa, and 
in consequenoe you refuse to come to my ball, whicfa 
was given almost on purpose for you. There were I 
dooH know how many peers of England, counts of 
France, and princes of the Holy Roman Empire, all 
watchinz the door for your arrival, and all going away 
angry with me for their disappointment Do you think 
I can forgive Üiis?!' 

**My dear Marchioness, if you knew '* 

<< If I koew what? I am aure I know enough. 
There rs a Duke on his knees, or who would be so to 
you, every day of his life, if you would let him; yet 
you turn away with almost disdain. There is a mag- 
nificent earl, who says you are as cold äs a lump of ice, 
and would be fit^nly for a milk-maid, even if you were 
warmer. There is a- " 

"My dear kind friend," interrupted Constance, 
" spare me, I beseech you! I am not in spirits for 
railiery." 

"And what are you in spirits for?" replied the 
Marchioness, changing her tone, and kissingher cheek; 
** Is there any thing in this little heart of yours which 
is pent up, and wants relief? If there is, why let it 
show itself, and we will see what can be done to give 
it ease. Believe me, dear Constänce, to see ^ou grave 
ihakes me melancholy ; for if you were really unhap- 
py, I could never be at ease But confidence, where 
you can so repose it, will relieve you much.'' 

" I am sure it will,*' ataswered Constänce, leaning 
her head on her friend's Shoulder; " but I have really 
nothing to confide, except what will perhaps surprise 
you as much as it does myself — that 1 was happier in 
Languedoc than I have ever been since we left it. " 

*< What!'^ replied Lady Clanellan, "in those formal 
old ffärdens of Esparbez; with nobody to speak to but 
a stin President or two of the Parliament of Toulouse, 
or an old General des Arm6es du Roi?'' 

" I had you, and Lord Clanellan,'' said Constänce. 
" And a pretty couple we were !*' retumed the Mar- 
chioness: ^< I an invalid, and he little better than a 
farmer who knew how to read; which was more than 
we could say of all our neighbours.'' 
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<< Wiih all Ulis, I was happy," said Cönstance. 

** And not now?" 

^< Alas! no; and what is worse, I cannot teil why. ( 
seem to have a fever on my spirits." 

<* Yet, if flattery could sooth " 

'^ Alafl! it makes me sick. I am insulted with com- 
pliments all day long. I am deified in prose and verse, 
by persona who know nothing of me, and whose praise 
would be of no value if they did. I am dragged, or 
drag myselfy from one show to another, where the eye 
is excited by dazzling brilliancy, but without one sa- 
tisfying thought to accompany it In short, there is 
no mind any wbere in those about me; all is masque- 
rade: and I hate the name of .masquerade, since that 
unfortunate one at Bellamont Houae. " 

Lady Clanellan, who knew and respected the deep 
Impression- which the adventure there had made upon 
Cönstance, and had done all she could to heal a spirit 
hurt to the quick \^ the liberties which had been ta- 
ken with her, now desisted from her rallying tone, and 
in the gentlest manner asked her if she had any thing 
on her mind. 

" Not positively," said Cönstance; "but I am too 
little pleased with my life to b^ at ease. As to what I 
do in public, I feel myself a mere puppet of fashion, 
and, what is worse, sought after as a mere instrument 
of party politics. Yet I feel only humbled by being 
thought a party woman— no very amiable (jharacter in 
itself; and one who, before she can shine, must learn 
to be at least an actress, if not to forget her sex. '^ 

" That will my Cönstance never do," said Lady 
Clanellan kindly; **but you have your own private 
moments, your own private thoughts and resources, 
and surely never was any young person so entirely her 
own mistress." 

" Nothing so seemingly true, so really false," re- 
plied Cönstance. **The silly flattery I meet with 
would make me think myself a queen — the constraints 
of my life show me I am a slave. How different from 
this was even that old chateau of Esparbez, which you 
pretend to ridicule, but which yet you liked." 

*< Strange," said Lady Clanellan, laughing, <* that 
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SO gay an heiress should ereii remember such a piece 
of monotony !'* 

**I havetold you I am not gay,'* repHed GonstancCf 
gravely; *«and very sure I am, to be an heiress, is not 
m itself to be happy. Then, as to monotony, I begin 
to doubt, however you may laugh at me, whether it is 
not capable of yielding raore real contentment, than 
the most splendid variety. " 

"You, who have so much experience," said the 
Marchioness, still smiling at her, "must be right.*' 

** And have I not experience?" retumed Constance. 
"Was I not happy at Esparbez, and — am I happy here ? 
As to the monotony of Esparbez, white it was giving 
2fOU health, what did I require ? But it also gave me, 
what is so good for cvery one, but parti<;ularly a wild 
young girl, sudh as I then was, the habit which you, dear 
Marchioness, so kindly fostered, of making home hap- 
py, by turning thö most trivial things into le^sons of In- 
struction.. While this prevaiied, how did the hours fly !" 

" Dear Constance," said the Marchioness, changing 
to seriousness, "I remember füll well how my Lord 
and I admired you, for taking so rationally to that sol- 
itude, and dispelling all its gloom by the sunshine of 
your own mind. Yet you were then as unknown to 
the World, and as Ignorant of it, as your own doves of 
which you were so fond. How does it happen that 
things are so changed ?" 

" It was this very ignorance, I believe," replied 
Constance, "that mademe happy. The doves you 
mention, had not a wish beyond their cage, nor I be- 
yond mine. The little studies, in which you and 
liOrd Clanellan engaged me, improved me, or, what 
iS the same thing, made me hope I was improving. 
This was every thing : for though there was no varie»^ 
ty but what we made for ourselves, every little diver- 
aion which we did make, became an epispde of plea- 
sure. Such was the mere raising of a primrose, or 
even a salad in my own garden ; but particularly a ride 
in the evening in that sweet climate, while Lord Clan- 
ellan drove you in his calash : and then to return to a 
home where every thing was void of care, and the 
birds sung me to sleep " 

VOL. II.— 13 
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" Fi donc^'*^ intcrrupted the Marehioness ; "what 
would be Said of you at the court ball to-night, if this 
were overheard V* 

" Fi donc^ or not,'* replied Constance, " I can safe- 
ly say, that in spite of all I am envied for, I haye 
neither been so happy, nor^ I am afraid, so innocent, 
ßince the days we häve been calling to mind.^' 

Strange to say, the eyes of Constance, and a deep 
sigh which she breathed,. showed how much she was 
moved by these unfashionable recöllections. 

*^Nay, nowl" exclaimed Lady Clanellan ; "I 
shall begin to scold, or send for Lord Cleveland to 
quiz yoiir pretty simplicity. For Heaven's sake! 
dear Constance, wherein have you departed from the 
innocencel have always loved in you, as your bright- 
est jewel ?" 

« In the total loss of my time,'* replied Constahce ; 
**in appearing always as if upon a scene ; in letting 
hour after hour go by wilhoat one self-approving ac- 
tion, or even thought. How di£ferent from this, when 
I used to quit your bedside of an evening, at that 
peaceful Esparbez, happy to think that my little nurs- 
ing had made you feel easier, and that the return of 
health would soon be at hand/' 

** My dearest Constance,'* said the MarchionesSy 
now in her turn greally affected, '< how can I ever 
love you sufficiently for all this, or teil you, notwith- 
standing my raillery, how I join in your recöllections 
of that dear old place, where the recovery of health 
set off every thing with delight, and all that we said or 
did, seemed a feast of love." 

At these words, these two amiablc women embraced, 
nor did the difference of their ages seem to make any 
difference in the affection with which they regarded 
each other, or in the feeling which the remembrance 
of the old scenes of thieir happiness together bad call- 
ed forth. Indeed, there was always something in the 
manner and looks of Lady Clanellan, that shed a 
charm over every thing she said or did, and banished 
every notion of age. The fond of her character was 
a most serious rectitude, which might have been call* 
ed severe, but that all appearance of severity was soft- 
enedf if not lost, in the eheertuV n^Xxxt^ oi tev fjM>d- 
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ness. Hence, she was always surrounded by young 
people, who gave their hearts to her as to one of their 
own age, and fevv were. the secrets they could conceal 
froGi her. Her great love for Constance, therefore, 
made her seriously anxious to trace out (vvhich she 
knevv she could easily do,) whether any thing really 

. lay at her heart. But except that that heart had a 

[ void in it, which not all her splendid occupations, all 
her brilliant pleasures, nay, even her friends and ad- 

l mirers, could fill, and that this void created languor, 
self-blame, and indifference to every thing tliat sur- 

i rounded her — the Marchioness could discover little 
real disease of min d. 

Yet with so much goodness, so raany accomplish- 
mentSy so much aptitude for natural happiness, and 
with all the appliances of the world to boot, — that the 
World should fail in s^tisfying her, both moved, and 
baffled conjecture. At the same time, the Marchioness 
observed thatby far the most preponderating interest 
with Constance, was the conduct of her father, in al- 
lowing Clayton to unseat her coüsin Mortimer. 

This was, in fact, the original cause of her distress, 

from its having drawn down the displieasure of Lord 

Mowbray, and excited her fears that she had departed 

/ from her daty as a daughter, aad, perhaps, eyen from 

./ the rtitnue of a delicate woman. In this, therefore, 
she required all the assurances of her friend that she 
had not overstepped decorum or the duty of her Situa- 
tion. She, indeed, could hardly accept the unhesitating 
approbation which the Marchioness bestowed upon her 
endeavour to defeat what she called the scandalous con- 
spiracy of Clayton to defraud an honourable man of bis 
right; and she compromised the matter by averring 
that, as she interfered only from the supposition that 
Clayton could not be approved by Lord Mowbray, so 
she must now suppose nerself wrong, and abandon her 
Cousin altogether. 

Lady Clanellan, however she might lament the cir- 
cumstance, could not but applaud her rectitude; and 

^ with this assurance, little consoling as it was, this soft- 
minded girl took leave of the subject, and of her friend^ 
to dress herseif in smiles, and Qreside lat a dinner of 
twent^ Covers. 
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Here her fine manners made their usual impresaion, 
and she was sei down, even by the serioas, as a glass 
in which all young women might dress themselves ; 
by the careless as a high-fortuned mortal, who could 
not have a care. And thus we might see confirmed 
the moral thought of a quaint old strain. 

*' Though with forced mirth we oft may soothe a sinart> 
Wbat seemeth well iiiay not be well, I ween ; 
Foi^ many an aching mind and burning heart, 
Uid under guise of nuMh is often seen.*' 



CHAPTER XX. 



A DU£L. 



The noble Brutus 
Hatb told you Cxsar waä ambitious : 
If it were so, it were a grieYOUs fault, 
And grievouflly halb Caesar answered it. 

Shakspxarx; 

While what we have just related was going pn in 
the little world of thought which constituted the mind 
of Constance, an awful event happened in the greater 
world that surrounded her, which Bxed the public at- 
tention, plunged manyinto grief, and afibrded a fearfui 
lesson to all. 

Among the few friends who did not desert Mr. 
Wentworth on the late changes, was a person of whom, 
though we have had no occasion hitherto to mention 
him, the nation had on a variety ofaccountsconceived 
the highest hopes. Sonof a man, in family and fortuue 
of the first conseqttence in the State, and thus favoured 
by birth and wealth, he was equally favoured by nature 
from bis genius and attainments. He had the gift of 
eloquence superior to all his contemporaries save Went- 
worth alone; and bis high heart, though touched strong- 
ly with ambition, was filled with sincerity, and also 
with a sensibility, which was alwaysxcady to overflow. 



Theäe qualities^ höwever, strapge as it may seem> be- 
trayed him sometimes into what^ in the minds ev^n of 
persons far his iuferiorii, gaye an air of weakness to 
«ome parts of his conductt for he more than once had 
t>een made the victim of an overweening confidence ia 
men whom he had trusted, but who proved not trust* 
worthy ; and his Sensibility was so keen to every thing, 
right or wrong^ which could afieot his reputation, that 
his fancy often cönjured up spectresj appalling to 
his happiness. On such occasions, he was, unfortu- 
kiately, so hasty that no one could answer for conse-« 
queoces. These were hif faults^ and dearly did he 
ünswer them. 

The English, however, of all nations on earth, af^ 
Calcülated to love and adopt such a character as their 
own; and) accordingly, from his first entry into public 
life, Mr. Beaufort inspired his countrymen with the 
wärmest interest ior his succes^ and the firmest re- 
liance upon bis patriotism. 

Nor were they wrong, for had there been a question 
between the interests of his country and his own, even 
had his life been the alternative, he would not have 
hesitated which to prefer» 

To De Vere's great delight, there reigned the purest 
harmony between this gentleman and Mr. Wentworth. 
Their admiration was mtitual, and no- jealousy had 
hitherto sprung up, like a milde wed ear, to blast their 
hopeful alliance. Mr. Beaufort, with all his ambition, 
and distinguished as he was, had willingly submitted 
to the higher fortune of his friend, and successfully 
fought under him as his lieulenant, with a loyalty that 
was unblemished. 

We may suppose, that to a minister of Lord Oldcas- 
tle's Penetration, the aöquisition of such a man, when 
he had determined to separate from his former col- 
league, was every way of the highest consequence. 
Of yalue as a support to himself, to detach him from 
being the support of his antagonist became of tenfold 
importance; and accordingly, no attempt was left un- 
tried to obtain him. But Mr. Beaufort was above all 
the temptations of power or wealth which Lord Old- 
castle could offer* jooth his principles and his engage-^ 
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ments devoted him to the Ex-Minister. He had at<- 
tended the meeting at Mowbray Hoase^ and that he 
had done so, was all the answer he condescended to 
give Lord Oldcastle, wheh the latter applied to him in 
person, or through the numerous agents, direct and 
indirecti whom he afterwards employed. Happy had 
]Qieaufort been equally firm against the sway of iall other 
feelings and mistaken notions^ as he was ajgainst temp- 
tations which applied themselves only to his interest 

Mr. Wentworthy at this time particularly, had dis- 
tinguished himself upon one of those quescions involv- 
ing the personal characier and conduct of the actcMre 
concernedy which, whenever they occur, e^ceite the 
feeling and interest of the nation to an absorbing de^ 
gree. 

After developing, with warm Indignation, the in- 
trigues to which he would not stoop, bat to which, he 
Said, he had fallen a sacrifice, he unmasked the views 
of his opponents, particularly of the Minister himself, 
with a force ot honest inyective which made them 
tremble; and he drewa comparison between themy in 
their succeSs from such arts, and himself ^ in his failure 
from the want of them, which left them in possession 
of no superiority over him in the nxindsof his auditors. 

But he gained all hearts whctn he wound up with a 
dignified and philosophic deseription of the «ort of am- 
bition he courted, and the fortune which alone he fol- 
lowed; welcome, he said, if virtuously attained; despis- 
ed, if offered at the expense of virtue. This sentiment 
he classically clothed in a beautiful passage from his 
favourite author, with which, when he closed lö& 
Speech, he seem^d to electrify the House: — 

" Laudo manentem ; si celeres quatit 
Pennas» resigno qux dedit, et mea 
Yirtute me Involvo, probamque 
Pauperiem sine dote quxro. * 

* Thtts g^ren by Francis, speaking of Fortune:— 

'* I can applaud her while she stays; 

But if she shake her rapid wings« 
I can resign, with careless ease» 

The richest gifts her favour brings; 
Then folded lie in V\nue*a ^crma« 
And honest Poverty'a uÄAo\r«^^ öAstDAr 
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The eloquence tff this harangue, particularly of the 
last seatiment, was cheered by all Mr. Wemtworth's 
hearers; by none more ihan by the enthusiastic^Beau- 
fort. Alas! it was the last cheer he ever gave. 

Mr. Weritworth's party bad already visibly inereas- 
ed; and the high {round which Lord Qldcastle had 
taken, seemed, insensibly to ottiers, but obviously ta 
himself, to be slipping from tinder him. With all bis 
talents, he was not a bold politician, and he feit it was 
absolutely necessary eitlier to create jealousies in the 
opposite party, so as to disunite their strength, or to 
abandon his post ta Wentworth, who he knew would 
accept ^f no offiee undel^im. To gain Beaufort alone^ 
h«4 been tried in vain; to gain him as the chief of a 
party, with Wentworth under him, might yet be at- 
tempted. To an extended ofier, including Wentwort^ 
himself, he might listen without loss of honour: iT ac- 
cepted, ä ground for discontent was laid ; if rejected^ 
jealöusy would Still, probably, be the consequence. A 
messenger was therefore sent to Beaufort in form, to 
desire a meeting, to consider of a new government, 
and, as was added, by command of him who had a 
right to command it. In this, the object of the Premier 
was reiined beyond all ordinary rules. He knew that 
to exdude Wentworth would be unavailing; but he 
might lower him, which would almost equall'y answer 
hi« purpose. Wenjtworth, the immoveable, the proud, 
the aspiring CHIEF, was the object of all Lord Oldcas- 
tle^s fear; but the tieutenant of another, he would in- 
stantly be degraded, and probably disarmed. Hethere- 
fQg^:resolved to try the effect of an offer to Beaufort, 
even to the extent of one half of the goverpment, toith" 
out ]the excluding clause as to Wentwortn, which had 
hitherto made alf attempts abortfve. The onjy stipu- 
lation, therefore, which he resolved to mak-e, was, that 
the treaty should be conducted by Beaufort alone, and 
as a necessary conset}uence, that Beaufort should be 
considered by the Minister as the ostensible chief of 
his party. If this were accepted, there was no offiee 
which Lord Oldcastle was not willing that Mr. Beau- 
fort should offer to his friend. Such was the Italian 
policy intended to be pursued in negociating a union. 
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Oll the receipt of the message, whkh simpty, äs \^e 
have saidy desired a meeting, Beaufort instanUy comr 
municated with Wentworth, who told him that under 
the circumstauces he could not but comply. 

<<It IS useless,'' said Beaufort^ <'to separate us is 
impossible/' 

** I koofw it,'' returfled Wentwortb, ** but the terms 
may have been altered; besides there is a high recom- 
mendatioii, which must not be disobeyed/' 

Beaufort complied, assuring Wentworth that he was 
but an agent to hear, but not to determine; and never 
did the iriends honour or confide in one anotiier more 
than when they separated. 

On meeting; the wary Minister was most adroit as 
to his object. All notion of severing Beaufort from 
his party was abandoned, and pardon even begged for 
former attempts to overcome, what was still treated as 
a prefudice that stood in the way of duty; but though 
a prejudice^ an honourable one. This being set at rest^ 
even the uti possidetis was also abandoned by Lord 
Oldcastle. 

'^I feel/' said Lord Oldcastle» '^ that the country is 
every thing, and I should little honour myself, if any 
ambition of mine stood in the way of an advantageous 
arrangement I am, therefore, even prepared to quit 
my present Station, if that should be deemed necessary 
for his Majesty's service.*' 

The frank mind of Beaufort was Struck with the 
proof of disinterestedness whioh this seemed to give; 
and, in the simplicity of his heart, he <!omplimented 
the Premier on the purity of his patriotism, which 
could thus yield his power to a rival» for the sake of 
the public weal. 

<< Stop/' Said Lord Oldcastle, with a mixture of dig- 
nity and candour, '^ nor give me more credit than I 
deserve. Though I said I should little honour myself. 
if an obstinacy in retaining my present Situation were 
to stand in the way of a proper arrangpement, it follows 
not that I ähould dUhonour myself to procure it " 

Beaufort expressing his wonder at the meaning of 
ÜieLord Oldcastle went on. 
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«< Forgive me, Mr. Beaufort, if I feel I have a right 
to some personal pride, as well as Mr. Wentworth. 
His would be wounded, it seems, were he to serve 
ander me; would mine then be unhurt were I to serve 
und€r him! /have already been placed at the head^ 
by our common spvereign; he has not yet been so 
honoured. If the coimtry require it now, I am ready 
to retire; but it follows not that I am to be called upon 
to serve under one who has almost i*efused to acknow- 
ledge me even as an eqiial. Still this need not prevent 
what we all so much desire; it will only be necessary 
that I and my friends should withdraw from power 
altogether, and leave Mr. Wentworth to form a govern- 
ment as well as he can.^* 

He Said this with an air of generous self-sacrifice; 
but to a less unsuspecting observer than Beaufort^ 
somethingsardonic might perhaps have been discover-* 
ed lurking in the corner of his lip, when he pronounced 
the words äs well as he can. 

Be this as it may^ Beäufort was embarrassed at the 
intimation; as the secession of Lord Oldcastle and his 
friends would leave the government weaker, even in 
the hands of Wentworth, than it was at the then actual 
crisis. It became necessary, therefore, to ask whether 
Lord Oldcastle, by retiringj meant to deny his Sup- 
port to any new government that might be formed? 

"As to that,'* replied the wary poütieian, " I can 
only say it must depend upon circumstances that may 
arise. For though I am not one of those who would 
drive headlong into Opposition as a thing of course, be* 
cause I had laid down my power; yet, even though I 
misht promise a general support, who caii see into fu- 
turity?*' 

The candour of Beäufort could not but admit this; 
and his confiding nature, little practised in the wiles, 
or even the language of party, almost tempted him to 
think that these professions of Lord Oldcastle might 
satisfy his friend. Bcing pushed to it too, by the pe- 
netrating Minister, — who saw that his sense of honour 
had been touched by what he had said, — Beäufort ac- 
knowledged that it might be too much to expect Lord 
Oldcastle to quit the post of Prime Minister, and takfi 
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office ander a man who had refused to serve under him; 
and such was his dilemma, that he was preparing to 
break up the Conference, when Lord Oldcastle, observ- 
ing that he had sufficiently excited bis fears for the 
country^ as well as bis sense of contending difficulties, 
now brought forward ^mezzo termino. 

^'Come/'said Lord Oldcastle, ^Ubough itis clear 
that I cannot serve under Mr. Wentworth, nor he 
under mej why should we not both serve under a third 
person?'* . 

^^To find him!" said Beaufort, much surprised, and 
rather thrown off bis guard. 

« Yourself !" cried Lord Oldcastle. 

''Impossible!" 

^' And why so? You have great family connexions; 
great abilities; great command in debate; much popu- 
larity. There can be no objection, therefore, in those 
who mightreject one another, to own you as chief." 

Beaufort ^It astounded; he drew his breath quick; 
he thought of Wentworth; thought of the country; 
and, as a momentary flush crimsoned his cheek, Lord 
Oldcastle believed he saw hesitation on his brow. 

** Mr. Wentworth may have his choice of oflSces," 
said Lord Oldcastle, << provided only that he is not first. 
And to give more strength and dignity still to your own 
part of the arrangements, an elevation in the peerage 
to your fäther, might perbaps, by giving you title, 
though not intrkisically necessary, add an ornament at 
least to the real strength of the union.'' 

It would foe wronging the truth to say that the am- 
bition of Beaufort was not flattered by all this;^ though 
he never departed one instant from his prevailing wish 
to See Wentworth in power, not only influencing, but 
directing the destinies of his country. Of this he feit 
there was not a chiaince, while Lord Oldcastle eontinueil 
where he was; and as little, should the latter be moved, 
without coalescing with the Wentworth party. He 
could haye wished some other third person had been 
named as chief, and äctually did namq inore than one, 
but they were all objected to by Lord Oldcastle, either 
as deficient in court interest, in abilities, or in exten- 
sive connexions. '< lu short/' said my Lord, .<' aut 
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Csesar^ aut nullvs. It is for you to say whether you 
will refuse to save the country, where you can do it so 
easily. '^ 

The cxcitement of Beaufort's mind was not allayed 
by these topics. He was sincerely patriotic; sincerely 
loyal to Wentworth; and sincerely ready to spurn all 
personal advantag.es at the expense of honour. But 
he was ambitious; and he saw no sacrifice of honour in 
consenting to be at least the bearer of these proposals 
to his friend and to his party, with a view to consuli 
them. — ^This was all he promised, and this he per- 
formed. 

The astonishment of Wentworth, when he heard 
the result of the Conference, is not to be painted. We 
have described him as subjeet to momentary Starts of 
suspicion and anger, during which his invectives were 
terrible ; upon the present occasion they were uncon- 
trollable, when he found tbat his friend had even iist- 
ened tu a p]an which he catled insidious, and, to a 
most offensive degree,"degradingtohimse]f; and though 
he was too just to Beaufort to accuse him of any trea- 
chery in hearing it, yet the very thought that he had 
not rejected with scorn and contempt, what he called an 
evident design (so evident thät a baby might see 
throuj^h it) to lower him (Wentworth), surprised 
Beaufort into a vehemence that carried torture and 
death to his sensibility, which we have described as so 
irritable. 

'^ I will not," Said Wentworth, "glanceat the paU 
pable snares laid for ypur own ambition, at the small 
price of my degradation; I will not inquire into the 
reasöns which prevented yöu fi'om seeing through such 
treachery. ^' 

<*Stop!" interrupted Beaufort, with emotions which 
were unbearable; ** nor glance, on your part, at what 
it tears my soul to pieces to think you could ima- 
gine." 

<< I imagine nothing against your honour,'^ cried 
Wentworth. But it was too late for explanation: hor- 
ror had seized upon the soul of Beaufort ; the too sen- 
^ate jealousy in regard to his character, which has been 
mentioned, had now got eompletfe hold et him; and, 
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in a tremor which seemed to proceed from a breaking 
bearty he burst from the house to seek his own home. 
There^ after ordering the doors to be closed agaihst all 
FisitorSy he buried himself in his Chamber. 

The whole passed so quickly, that this sadden move- 
ment could not be prevented ; and Wentworth was con- 
tent to remain a füll hour by himself, ruminating over 
the new aspect of things; during which he repented 
him of his- yehemence towards his friend, for whpse 
return, or at least for some tidings from him, he began 
anxiöusly to wisb. fiut his friend came not, and the 
amiable, though warm-tempered Wentworth, with an 
appeased spirit, and a desire to atone for his offensive 
and unintentional expressipns, sallied forth to.seek the 
friend he feared he^ had injured. 

What was his surprise, and, we may add, his alarm, 
when he was not only refuiföd admittance, but fairly 
told by the porter, that it was his master's last order 
that be should be refused particularly to him. 

'^ I would not be so hold as to teil you, Sir, said the 
porter, " but for fear there besomething wrong be- 
tween two such good gentlemen; for, indeed, Sir, my 
master seems quite desperate.'' 

Wentworth, in alarm, repeated the attempt that 
night, and again the next day, but in vain; nor did 
they See each other tili they met in the House; when 
the high-wrought resentment of Heaufort was so great, 
that the advances of his friend (who still conti nued to 
make them) were proudly and moodily rejected. 

This did not escape Observation amongst those who 
were most interested to observe ; for it had already 
been whispered that Lord Oldcastle had roade over- 
tures to Mr Beaufort, which had been accepted, and 
that a quarrel had been the consequence between him 
and his former friend. The rumour seemed thus too 
fully confirmed, and both sides were fixed in most ex- 
citing attention towards the behaviour of the two lead- 
ers. Agreeably to all practice, particularly in party, 
every thing was at once taken for granted on either 
side. The Ministerialists openly boasted that Beaufort 
had agreed to their terms. They named his very offioe 
and title, and assum^d an air and tone of eon&denee 
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^pon it, which made universal impression. On the 
öther band, Mr. Wentworth's party, discomfited and 
iniposed upon by what they feit would be a severe 
blow to their reputation, as well as interest, and con- 
firmed in their suspicions by the cold and resentful 
conduct of Beaufort, could no longer restraitl their in- 
dignation. They showed it by shunning bim, and 
forming themsfelves into groups to hold conversations, 
of which it was evident to himself that. he was the 
subject. This maddened him still more ; and though 
he would not retire from the House, fearing that it 
might confirm the suspicions, which coüld not now be 
concealed from him, he was evidently ripe for any 
catastrophe, and ready to I^y down hi» Kfe rather 
than suffer the suppositipn that bis honour had been 
sullied. 

Wentworth saw all this, and implored him, through 
a friend, to retire with him, thinking that by soothing 
and explanätitm^ he ipight restore him to himself. But 
no! the unfortunate Beaufort only became the more 
infuriated. " It is to you,'' said he, " that I owe the 
destruction which has overtaken me : it is you, my 
friend, in whöse cause I was employed, whö have 
ruined my fame; and on you be my blood, if it be ne- 
cessary to shed it." 

What this particularly meant did not appear; but 
Wentworth, knowinghis frrend's sensibility, shudder- 
ed witn fear, and as Beaufort would not sufier him to 
approach him, he 'fondly hoped that could the night 
pass over in peace, the next morning might see all 
things restored. 

It unfortunately happened, that there was at that 
instant bcfore the Houseone of those pi^opositions upon 
the general State of affairs, which peculiarly admitted 
of an inquiry into this too interesting case; and the 
question was flatly, and with no delicacy, put by a 
pragmatical, smattering sort of man, who sought to 
give himself coQsequehce by it, " whether the rumours 
they had heard in the inorning were true.'* Those to 
whom it was addressed, asked what rumours ? " Whe- 
ther an honourable gentleman,*' he replied, (designating 
Beaofortj) *^ had agreed to accept a great office and a 
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title. *^ " I rise to anticipate the answer/^ cried Beaü- 
forty ia an agony, aaiounting almost to phrensy. << I 
declare the report to be false; foully and slanderously 
false; and those who have promulgated such scandal 
are the assassins of a character which they cannot open- 
\y assai). I have agreed to no terms whatever.^' 

"Then he at least listened to proposals,'' observed 
the member who asked the question. 

" No man," replied Beaufort with indignation, " can 
prevent even the most insidious proposals from being 
made to him: and I desire dfstinctly and explicitly to 
declare, that although attempts were made to detach 
me from my politics, I repressed them all with the 
scorn they deseryed." 

Thiscalled upa gentleman high inoffice, and known 
to be in the confidence of Lord Oldeastle. He was a 
man hold, rough, and determined^ yiet cool and wily in 
conduct, and both from temper and a most aspiring 
ambition, he desired nothing better for bis own pur- 
poses, thari tosignalize himselfagainst the hottest lead- 
ers of the Opposition. *' We do not sit here, Sir," said 
he to the Speaker,^* to he sconied} and since the gen- 
tleman professes so much contempt for us, it is fit I 
shoiild declare I have reason to beiieve that within 
these four-and-twenty hours his conduct has by no 
meanstallied with bis present professions. " 

Great cries of ^* order, order," but accompanied with 
greater cheering from the ministerial benches, foUowed 
this denunciation. It was answered from the other 
side with equal determination, and the Speaker in vaia 
for two minutes endeavoured to restore tranquillity, 
during which two minutes both Beaufort and Mr. Bru- 
denel, the ministerial member, left the house. 

Wentworth in an agony followed his friend ; but 
found, to his dismay, that he had for the moment lost 
all influence with him. Beaufort rejected all ofiers of 
assistance or comfort, insisted upon his leaving him, 
and demanded, as the price of his ever holdjng com- 
munication with him again, that he would not inter- 
fere. The discomfited and unhappy Wentworth im- 
mediately returned to the House, and claimed the au- 
thority of the Speaker to attach the parties ; but it was 
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too late. On arriving at White's, to which he thought 
one or other might have repaired, he found both there, 
but unhappily both had been in such a State of irrita- 
tion that they had already fought. They had in fact 
retired to a private room, where the perturbation of 
Beaufort having laid him too open, he had received 
bis adversary's sword in his heart, and when Went- 
worth arrived, his gallant spirit had fled. Wentworth 
hung over him in dismay for many minutes, when, 
smiting his breast, " Alas!" cried he, " 1-am his mur- 
derer," and he rushedfrom the house. 

His night was mis^ry itself, although he had the 
consolation of Herbert and De Vere, who had heard 
of the catastrophe, äud immediately sought him. A 
veil niust be drawn over his wretchedhess, for it can- 
not be described ; but the wretchedness itself, and the 
horror which caused it, added one crime more to those 
of party ambition. 

The feelings of Wentworth continued to be har- 
rowed üp under this heavy blow, which not only feil 
sorely upon him at the time, but continued to wound 
him for years. For he in vain endeavoured to lay this 
death upon the too sensitive and jealous character of 
his friend, — jealoüs even to weakness, in all that 
touched his honour. 

But whatever share this weakness really had in the 
almost self-immolation of Beaufort, Wentworth could 
never lose the mournful idea, that, but for his owu 
hastiness, the catastrophe might have been avoided. 
The thought disabled him from all exertion for many 
weeks, and he often eaveto his friend iears, which 
feil frequent and fast, longafter the funeral, when, as 
assistant-mourner, he accompanied Beaufort's father, 
who followed his unhappy son to, what we may call, 
his self-dug grave. Thou^h the event possessed so en- 
tirely the character of a rencontre of passion on both 
sides, that Mr. Brudenel, the survivor, was almost 
instautly acquitted of all penalty ; yet he seemed so 
advisedly, as well as so determinedly to have pro- 
voked the quarrel, that Wentworth ever afterwards 
characterized it as a murder, perpetrated in party 
rage. 
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We know not what reason there might be in this ; 
buty Strange to say, the sacrifice which Beaufort had 
made of himself, far from saving bis memory at tbe 
moment, only gave occasion for the vileness and black« 
ness of bad apirits to show themselves. It was even 
more than ever reported in the world, that this high- 
souled man had actually entered into a treaty with 
Lord Oldcastle, to quit bis party, and join thejninis- 
ter's ranks, for tlie reward of, high Office to himself, 
and promotion in the peerage for bis fatber. And this 
false colouring continued so long to gain ground, that 
De Vere often urged it in bis argunoents, both with 
Dr. Herbert and Wentworth, on the cruel injustice of 
party spirit. 

In truth, the best of party men are too prone to at- 
tribute bad Emotives to their antagonists; the'wonit) töo 
happy to assimilate those antagonists to themselves. 
The one think to ritn their adversariesdown by it; the 
others, to raise themselves up to a level with their su- 
periors. 

Beaufort was by all confessed the most pawerful 
man of talents in the Opposition, next to bis friend. 
Was it nothing, then, to Lord Oldcastle, that the world 
believed, without any actual misrepresentation from 
bis lordship, that in opposing bim, Beaufort was not 
sincere? He was supposed by some to have changed 
sides for the promise of j)ower. Was it nothing, for 
such a man as Clayton to favour such a supposition? 
I^he parvenu basked under such authority. 

But a truce to this heart/-sickening proof of the 
proneness of God's creatures to tear one another to 
pieces in the arena of ambition. Let those wbo have 
passed througb rüde donattiSf and are recovered from 
this spirit; — still more, let those wbo have never known 
it, but spent their hours in the innocence of the shade^ 
enjoy their better fortune, änd be thankful, i- v ^.. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



HEALIN6. 



Can'st thou not minister to a mind diseased ? 

Sbaksfbabs. 

I 

The conduct of Wentworlh, and that of De Vere, 
were differently operated upon by the tragic story we 
have related. The personal acquatntance of De Vera 
with Beaufort was not such as to occasion a disabling 
paroxysm of grief. He, therefore, was free, as well as 
disposed, to join in the discussiojis, little favourableto 
the public men jof the day, which this untimely death 
occasioned. It did no good to his now nurtured disgust 
at the character of the times. By degrees he relaxed 
from his eagerness in the loud inyestigation which pre- 
vailed; but he buried the event, together with all its 
concomitant circumstances, deep in his heart. There 
they became objects of silent, but unceasing medita- 
tion. 

On the other hand, Wentworth at first shut himself 
up, without being able to utter a complaint 

When he emerged, he took an early opportunity of 
pronouncing a merited eulogy upon the friend whom 
the country, as well as himself, had lost; and whep he 
came to the calumnious reports we have mentione I, he 
boldly charged them upon those, who, he said, had 
sougütto blacken his^ friend's reputation, because they 
had been unable to gain him. 

The partisans of the minister answered but feebly, 
and Wentworth thundered in reply. He pointed to 
many who were in mouming for Beaufort, on both 
sides of the House^ and asked if they wpuld allow his 
injured memory to sleep unrevenged? Those realiy 
innocent of what he saboldly imputed, were intimidat- 
ed by his vehemence; while the tale-bearers, and those 
who had dabbled in the intrigue, were uneasy in their 
seats, and some of them left the House. Clayton, in 
particular, said it had been a most unpleasanterening; 
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and though Lord Oldcastle was certainly innocent of 
the Charge» the supper afterwards, at that noblemao's, 
was coostrained and silent 

The subject was notsoon abandoned by Wentworth, 
but excited him during much of the remainder of the 
SessioDS, tili the fever of bis mind communicated it- 
seif to bis body, which sunk under it He feil» indeed, 
into a deep and prolonged melancholy, which ended in 
bis becoming dangerously ill. During this, and while 
slowly recoyering, he saw few but Herbert and De 
Vere, who worked upon him in difierent ways; the 
President persuading him to plunge deeper than ever 
into business; De Vere, to abandon it altogether. For 
once, the younger counsellor prey^iled, but not with- 
out the assistance of Wentworth's physicians who ad* 
iMsed diyersiony and a life as difierent as possible from 
that to which he had been accustomed. 

<^ It is not merely a change of scene which I recom<^ 
mend/' said Dr. Wilmot, ^^bqt a total change^ if it 
can be made, of all habits and pursuits, and eyeiiy if 
possible, of the m^nd itself. I would notonly tum you 
out of doorsy but leave you there barefoot, to shift for 
yourselfy without horse, or coach, and nothing but a 
wallet, or a knapsack. What say you, for example^ to 
a walk over Switzerland?'' 

" Time was/* answered Wen^worth, " when such 
a proposal might have had its attractiona. I believe I 
had once romance as well as elasticity of Jimb, suffi- 
cient for it Such things must now be left to De 
Vere." 

De Vere, who was present, caught at this, for he 
had himself walked over some parts of Swit^serland. 

"Come," said Dr. Wilmot, "at six-and-thirty, one 
is not positively worn out; and perbaps I might sdlow 
you a horse.*' 

" You must make me forget too many thin«/' ob- 
served Wentworth, sighing, " before I can enjoy such 
a scbeme. I once» indeed^ reiaember a very.happy 
time — " and he stopped. 

"Proceed/* said the observing WiUnot 

•< I only mean," replied Wentworth, " happy, be- 
cause the print of every this^ was new.— -I repreaent* 
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ed to myüelf things and men as I thought they should 
be; and they always seemed to be what I represented 
them." 

De Yere grew remarkably attentiye. 
<<And have twelye or fourteen years destroyed all 
tbis?" aaked Wilmot. 

<<Pretty well; considering where I have paased 
them." 

<<Youare still an mvalidy" said tfae Doetor, <<and 
I refuse you as a judge. Our young friend here will de- 
cide diflTerently." 

^< He is a great deal worse than I/^ retamed Went- 
wor^i smiling. 

Doctor Wilmot stared. ^^ I shall set you both 
down/' cried he, << as patients for a very different at* 
mosphere than Switzeriand, and send you to Mon- 
roe.'' 

'* Yet, I am for the tour," said De Vere; " only, as 
we have both seen Switzerland, I venture to propose 
a less known region in the Pyrenees, and offer myself 
as a companion. 

«^ The Pyrenees letit be,"replied Wilmot, «nhough 
I do not think I shall let you go; for you are not fit 
associates to put one anotber in good-humour with the 
World." 

<^ But if the World is so good, will it not do that for 
itself?" 

^< I grant you,'' replied the Dootor, perceiving that 
he was caught ** Air and exereise, however, diver- 
sioh and removal from the passing scene, are often ne- 
cessary in the best of worlds. " 

<^If 1 am to go, I care not how soon," said Went- 
worth. 

Where parties are so willlng, a treaty is easily made; 
and one early morning at the end of May, while, after 
a long and a tumultuous debate, which had lasted nine 
hours, the Speaker was in the very act of putting the 
question, to a Houae wom out with fatigue and want 
of sleiep, the ex-Minister was seen with De Vere, saI-> 
ly ing over Westminster Bridge, on tiieir way to Dorer. 
Wentworth had, indeed, been, with difficulty, restrain- 
ed frompuahing himaelf into thefliickest of the debate^ 
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which was upoD a question of foreiga policy, vital tö 
the country, and which he admirably understood. 
Wilmot, who sincerely loved, as well as admired his 
patietity was forced to act with all the despotism of his 
profession to prevent it. He spoke with the authority 
of a man, who held in his hands the «desti nies of life 
and death, and pronounced the latter without escape if 
he was disobeyed. 

^<I would exact a promise from you," added he, 
^^that you would not stir from home this evening, but 
I know you will not keep it " 

Mr. Wentworth looked surprised* 

*<Nay, I don't mind looks,'* said the Doctor, "I 
have had too many party patients not to know that I 
am right So, if you think yourself obliged to me, I 
teil you what you shall do; instead of afee, you shall 
give me a dinner, and I will give up my patients for 
the evening.'^ 

As he had all the cultiyation of his profession; that 
is, nearly all the mostagreeable parts of science, which 
he dealt out most agreeably in conversation, and more- 
over exceeded all of his order in what is called hon- 
hommiej his pro[)osaL was gladly accepted by his dis- 
tinguished patient, whom he watched almost to bed, 
and dismissedy after exacting his solemn promise, that 
he would staH, if possible, with the lark the next 
morning. 

Dr. Wilmot was in fact a sagacious observer of what 
he called cases of human nature,; and particularly cases 
of ambition, combining, as he said they did, so mush 
food for moral, as well as professional ineditation. 
They ended, he obsec^d, often in insanity, to which 
they tended as violently he thought, as those of the 
other great passion, love itself. This opinion he had 
formed, from ample Observation in thc^ career of his 
duty as a visitor of the lunatic establishments of the 
metropolis; and the only difference he found in the in- 
fluence of these all-absorbing passions, was, that the 
cases of madness from ambition were most prevalent in 
males, those of love in females. 

A person like Dr. Wilmot was, upon the whole, per- 
haps the best friend, as well as the best medical adviser, 
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Mr. Wentworth could have had. And here let us not 
refuse to pay a tribute to this most amiable profession^ 
which it deserves beyond all others; that it contributes 
(andy indeed, cannotbe exercised in perfection without 
it,) to the moral happiness, as well as the bodily sanity 
of mankind. Other professions have their evident im- 
portance, and, from requiring all the great virtues, are 
rewarded with wealth, and hooour. But none, like 
this, Winds itself into an intimacy with the secret heart 
of man, and thus obtains his confidence, and aequires 
h\9 love. Indeed it must be so, since perhaps half our 
diseases spring from mind; and the eure of these de- 
pends moreupon benevolence, kindness, anddiscretion, 
than lipon medicine itself. Hence we may, I think, 
obsOTve, that while the distinguished in oüier profes- 
sions are more outwardly honoured, the friend of the 
sick-room is most personally loved. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

F.£MALX DXLICACT. 

A woman scoms sometimes what best Contents her. 

Sbakspba&b. 

Was it possible for De Vere to quit England without 
wishing to see Gonstance? He both wished and sought 
it; but, extraordinary as it may fcem, it was not now 
so easy. 

It may be supposed that, after all we have recorded, 
the pleasure (never vety great) which his uncle had in 
seeing him had not lately been inereased. With Clay- 
ton he had terminated, not merely friendship, but ae» 
quaintanee; and the delicate feelings of that gentleman 
were so ovel*powered at the sight of the man he had in- 
jured, that he always endeavoured to avoid a meeting, 
which was not indeed more pleasant to De Vere him- 
self. But Clayton was almost always with Lord Mow- 
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bray. The mornine calls of De Vere had, therefore, 
been chiefly eonfined to inquiries after his cousin; and 
bis cousin was, somehow or other, seldom to be seen. 
The dinner^ as well as the evening invitationsy also be- 
came much less frequent than they had been. 

We have observed, that there are motives for every 
thing; but Lord Mowbray was too glad to shroud his 
fearof seeing a man he had injured, under another fear 
that that man might injure him. In fact, after having 
given the utmost latitude to the intimacy between his 
daughter and De Yere, he was taken with a sudden fit 
of prudence, and thought there was a danger in it, which 
on every account he ought to avoid. 

To do him justice, he possibly never would have 
thought of this himself. But Lord Cleveland, of whom 
we have so long lost sisht, put it in his head. The 
undeviating coldness öf Constance, had completely 
estranged this great aristocrat in love, as well as every 
thing eise, from pursuine the only real afiair of heart he 
had ever had. His pride as well as his love, had sus- 
tained bitter mortiücation, which^ added to his disap- 
pointments at court^ cankered bis bosom; though he 
understood the demands öf pride far too well to let it 
appear. He carried about with him^ therefore, more 
than ever, that internal gnawing, which, though the 
vulture did not appear, was not less keen than that of 
Prometheus itself. His misery was so complete, that, 
though of success with Constance he had begun to de- 
spair, his love itself had not, therefore, abandoned him, 
and he feit that the success of a rival woüld have driven 
him to madness. Against this, therefore, it was his 
active study to guard. As to his disappointment in 
politics, he had made a tolerable compromise, in no 
where suffering himself to appear as the subordinate 
supporter of Lord Oldcastle's ministry, but as the head 
of a party, powerful in itself, which Lord Oldcastle 
was supposed to court, under the name of the king's 
friends. And though for some of those friends, the 
monarch. whose name was usurped, had not the highest 
respect, yet it was convenient for many to erect a 
Standard for themselves, who either thought they were 
above serving under the banners of another, or whom 
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HO other was very eager to receive. With this Stan- 
dard in his band, and with some followers, Lord Cleve- 
land contrived to blind tbe world on the point of bis 
personal consequence witb the bighest personage in the 
State; and while that world believed that Lord Oldcas- 
tle was no more than his co-equal, and only more than 
his co-ordinate from his own suffrance, things did pret- 
ty well. 

Not so with the love of this ambitious person: — ^he 
bad desisted from his pursuit, because too proud to con- 
tiniie it; but, with all his tact, he could not resist the 
bad taste which now got possession of bim, in dispara- 
ging the former object of bis adoration. But bis at- 
tempts were ill enougb concealed; and men, and wo- 
men too, drew their own conclusions from the sneering 
tone he afiected. 

Poor Constance! — ^But no! shewas not poor!-«The 
dignified and unresenting manner with which she re- 
ceived accounts of this behaviour, andeven sometimes 
personaliy perceived it, set her far higher than ever in 
the approbation of mankind; and Lord Cleveland was 
forced at last to say, that he would no longer raise her 
into consequence, by making her the object of bis cri- 
ticism. 

But Lord Cleveland bad too intimate an acquain- 
tance with his own heart, not to know wbat would be 
the death's wound of its happiness, if ever it bad been 
happy. The success of any man with Constance he 
dreaded, as much as his female equal in ambition, Ma- 
dame de Pompadour, ever dreaded a rival mistress 
with her dissolute monarch. The cup of each was poi- 
soned, and its sweets turned to bitterness, by the all- 
devouring fear in -which they lived. Well might each 
of them have exclaimed to their ignorant admirersi in 
the language of the arch demon of pride himself, 

" Ay me ! they little know 
With wbat fierce torments inwardly I groan, 
While they adore me on the throne of hell." 

The life of Lord Cleveland bad, in this respect, be- 
come a perpetual fever. The assiduities of the JDuk^ 
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of Bellamont towards Constance had heen wormwood 
to him; wbile her resistance of them^ fiUed him witb 
0till greater fear; for, with hifl opinions, it was impos- 
eible for him to think any female heart, not profoundly 
preoccupied^ couldresist youth, rank, and wealth^such 
as belonged to this favoured young man. 

He watched therefore the approach of all who came 
near her, and above all that of De Vere, — who, he 
'«aid, with fierceness, to Clayton, seemed born every- 
where to cross bis path. In De Yere himself he could 
peroeive notbins but respectful distance; but (led to 
the Observation by Clayton,) in her he saw, or thoueht 
he saw, a constraint of manner towards her cousin, 
nvhich, to one of his experience, told many tales. It 
made him heart*stck; and, in mere relief, he hastened 
to communioate his suspicions to her father. 

That penetrating nobleman was glad of any cause 
for what had so entirely baffled, as well asaffected him; 
namely, the obstinaey, as he called it, of his daughter, 
in refusing the two greatest matches in England. But 
when the suspicion got hold of him; that all this was 
occasioned by love for another, and that other, how- 
ever nearly allied to him, ruined in his prospects by 
his own rashness, and, of all men in England, the most 
destitute, it should seem, in the powers necessary to 
redeem- himself, the concern and embarrassment of my 
Lord Mowbray were at their height. 

It was his fate always to appear to despise counsel, 
yet never to be able to act without it; and it mattered 
little whose or what that counsel was, proyided it af- 
forded him an opportunity to unburthen himself. On 
the present occasion, the obviously best counsellor he 
could have was at his elbow, in the very party about 
whom he wished to consult But this was far beyond 
his lordship to conceive. On the contrary, it seemed 
but regulär policy to conceal from her all that he wished 
to discover; though aword, a look, on his part, in pa- 
rental confidence, would have laid her heart bare to 
him, from a sense of iilial duty alone. 

He knew not the jewel he possessed, and took ano- 
ther course, more in the spirit of a politician, but whe- 
ther so well calculated to succeed, was a question 
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which he did not ask. In a word^ trusting to the high 
mind of his sister, he wrote to Lady Eleanor his fears 
that there might be a greater intimacy between the 
Cousins than it was prudent to cultivate, considering 
the disparity of their situatiqns, and, in partieular, con- 
sidering the views of niany men of the very first con- 
sequence in the state, in regard to his daughter. In 
other respects too, he thought it behoved Lady Eleanor 
to give« her son advice on his personal conductj " which 
seemed/' he said^ ^<that of a madman, determined on 
seif ruin, rather than of one who, from his abilities 
and ancient name, might rise to any height he pleased. 
Teil him/' said he, " on my part, (though I have of- 
ten told it him in vain, myself,) to remember the niaxim 
which I always propose to all young men, ^nulluni 
nttmen abest, si sit prudentia;* which means, my 
dear sister, (for I dare say it will be necessary to trans- 
late it for you,) that a man may always make his for- 
tune, if he only have his wits abopt him.'^ 

Strange as it appeared to Lord Mowbray, this letter 
did not seem to produce the intended effect upon Lady 
Eleanor. Far from remonstrating, as he wished, with 
her son, " It is not for me," she said, in reply, " to 
give advice to De Vere, In regard to my niece, he 
knows what honour is too well to stand in need of it. 
In regard to the world, I will not affront him by oflfer- 
ing it. Depend upon it my son will covet no eleva- 
tion that is lo be purchased at theexpense of principle; 
and of that principle I willingly leave him to be the 
judge. At any rate, if he fail, he has me, and honour- 
able poverty, to retire upon.'' 

Lord Mowbray made a thousand wry faces as he 
finished reading this letter. Then, muttering some- 
thing about honourable nonsense, he rang the bell to- 
desire Lady Constance to attend him; and without 
much refleetion, as Lady Eleanor had refused to help 
him, he thought himself justifiable in placing her letter 
in the hands of his daughter, leaving the latter to guess 
the Contents of that to which it was an answer. 

The,delicate Constance was thunderstrack at allu- 
sions, and replies to allusions, which, hovvever obscure 
without the subject matter, proved evidently to her 
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sensitiye mind (hat her conduct and feelings, in Üiat 
which was of the last consequence to a woman's deli- 
cacy, had notonly been canvassed in a correspondence 
between her father and her aunt, but had been suppos- 
ed, by her father at least, to harve been the subject of 
Observation in the world. Her fears (as they always 
will where true modesty is concerned) went before her 
inquiries, and she felta shock on the communication of 
her aunt's letter, from which she could not reeover. 
At length she falteringly asked, what could have given 
rise to answers so deeply affecting her conduct^ per- 
haps even her reputation in society ? 

Lord Mowbray, obserring her agitation, which was 
in truth beyond what was warranted by the real cir- 
cumstances of the case, then perceived the mistake he 
. had made, and lamented that he had not kept a copy of 
his letter to bis sister. " It would have explained all 
thisat once." 

" However," added he, « do not be alarmed; I only 
mentioned what I had been told of the Observation of 
the world, upon your intimaey with Mortimer, and 
desir^d bis mother, ft)r his sake, as well as yours, to 
give him proper ad"ice upon the occasion." 

<<Only!" cried Constance, looking aghast — "Only! 
The Observation of the world! — Por Heaven's sake, 
my dear^ father, what can this mean? What have I 
done that the world has observed, or that you should 
convey to my aunt, and, through her, to another? Oh! 
how properly has she judged, and how like herseif! 
And to what am I redueed, when my whole pride of 
character has hung upon such a chance?*' — She here 
stopped in an agony of distress, which alarmed her 
father the more, because he could not possibly under- 
stand it. 

Alasl though her parent, he was not made to deal 
with so delicate a being as Constance. He endeavour- 
ed to soothe her, but knew not the real topics of con- 
solation. He feit he had been in fault, yet knew not 
exactly how; and at any rate thought it beneath him to 
own it. It was therefore with difficulty, and certainly 
not to h^r relief, that Constance collected that the 
World coupled her name with her cousia's; but for her 
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intimacy wlth whom, her father thought the fortunes 
of the Duke of Bellamoi^t, or Lord Cleveland, would 
not have fared so ill. 

This was quite enough to subdue Constance, with- 
out the addition of the displeasure Lord Mowbray ex- 
pressed at such liberties being taken with the heiress of 
bis house, or the threat of his eternal anger against 
Mortimer, if from his or her conduct, their names 
should be meDtioned together, and such reports con* 
tinue. The heiress of the Mowbrays feit indeed no 
affrant to her name, by a report which eoupled it 
with that of De Vere;- but the dignity and purity of 
the Lady Constance feit alarmed that she had been ob- 
served by the eye of curiosity, and suspected of 
favourable but unsanctioned feelings towards a man 
who had never addressed her. This interview, there*» 
fore, with her father^ was the most painful of her life. 

To the feelings and fortunes of De Vere the conse- 
quence was still more disastrous, His intercourse 
with his uncle had long been on the wane; but though 
he had from principle endeavoured to wean himself 
from the intimacy with his uncle's daughter, which 
had been tili then the charm of his existence, yet the 
persuasion that he possessed her regard was the sooth- 
ing Support of his soul. What then did he feel, when, 
instead of the pleasure which usually lighted up her 
features at his approach, he found her reserved, con- 
"itrained, and, as he thought, distant? 'Twas the first 
real shock her personal demeanour had ever given 
him. 

About the same time he also received ah account 
from Mellilot, whom he had made one of his agents for 
the borough, that his sister had been forbidden by her 
. lady, from ever mjcddling with that subject again; 
^ whioh, to be sure, said Mellilot, argufies a change in 
my lord, that some on us mayn't like.'^ 

The change in my lord neither surprised nor alarifi* 
ed De Vere; the change in my lady did both. 

Embarrassed, distressed, disappointed, mortified, his 
COUsin now became the object of his study more 
anxiously than ever. Her distance was as evident as 
bis own misery upon feeling it; and, utterly unable to 
account ibr the alteration, be wa& \j^Tiv^\ftdL\s^ %rL5Sii>xcv 
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*<Frailty, thy name is woman !" 

But something whispered him that though it might 
be the name of woman, it was not the name of Con- 
stance. 

He had, howerer, no opportunity in London, of 
Clearing up that point, and it was amidst all these un- 
certainties of his heart, that his other great interests 
were excited by the tragic end of Beaufort, the con- 
sequent illness and danger of Wentworth, and his un- 
dertaking to accompany him in his convalescence upon 
that tour of diversion, prescribed by Dr. Wilmot 
Thus, he had little opportunity to penetrate the thick* 
ening cloud that obscured the fondesthope of his mind^ 
far less to dissipate its darkness, and let in the day. 

Thus disgusted with every thing that had awaited 
him iq his own öountry, he began to meditate a longer 
sojourn abroad than his attendance upon Wentworth 
requiredy or than at first he had been disposed to con- 
template. His heart always beat high in resistahce to 
oppression, whether towards himself orothers; and he 
pleased himself with the thought of offering his sword 
to the confederates in Poland, who, though arrayed 
nominally against their enslaved king, were then inter- 
esting every generous mind by their exertions (unfor- 
tunately vain) against a foreign yoke. The notion was' 
rather floating in fancy than embodied in fixed deter- 
mination; and Wentworth dissuaded him from it, as 
useless to those whom he wanted to serye, as well as 
detrimental to himself, if he should be wanted stt home. 
Nevertheless, it continued to possess him^ and hints of 
itgot abroad. ^ 

There was one person, however, to whom it was 
neeessary to teil it in form, from whom he expeoted 
comfort, or at least sympathy, and whom, even with- 
out this design, duty as well as love impelled him to 
see. His attachment to his mother had always been 
so tender, and the confidence between them so sincere, 
that his best feelings were soothed by the thought of 
beholding her again. He longed also to visit the home 
he loved, after what he began to think had been a 
toilsome and anxious pilgrimage in a new world — ^for 
such tbe eyents of the last eight or nine months had 
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made every thing appear. He therefore begged a week * 
of Wentworth, to visit Lady Eleanor and Talbols, be- 
fore he departed from England; a request which was 
without difficulty granted by one who, however an 
invalid in body, and a prey to grief in mind, feit that 
mind still lingering among the acenes of his greatness, 
and yielding with regret to the necessity there was, 
for a time, to abandon them. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



CHANGE OF SCENE. 



And whither go they ? up to the eastern tower, 
Whose heigbt commands as subject — all the vale. 

Shakspeari^. 

De Vere was soon among the \ lunls of his earlier 
youth, and seetned to breathe a freer air on the banks 
of the Dove. The grotesque mounds of Tutbury Cas- 
tle, with its ivy-mingled walls, oncQ more greeted his 
eye; and he stopt his horses to indulge himselfin a 
thousand recollections. For we may remember how 
dear the solitary grandeur of th!s remnant of ancient 
independence had been to his childhood, howoften he 
had climbed among its ruins; and he did not now fail 
to recal the wild pleasure with which he had sometimcs, 
for an hour together, surveyed, from the top of one of 
its towers, the devious course of his favourite stream. 
He at the same time remembered what peculiar notions 
he had formed of the interior of that world which he 
then beheld afar off. They were indeed somewhat 
different from those he had now brought back with 
him. 

Other recollections of a more recent date, and from 
what had lately passed, not quite so happy, also min- 
gled themselves in his mind. 

The horse he rode (which had been sent ov^t \a 
meethim at Burton) was a mat^ c^^äi^^^iM'oj^v^V^ 
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' deserved her name so well^ and whom he had taught 
so gentlv to canter, that she had been the favourite 
pal^y of Constance, all the summer long. It added to 
bis pleasure in seeing her again; he frequently patted 
her necky and even talked to her of her mistress, who 
had rode her once on a Visit to this very spot The 
docile animal seemed, as he thought, to understand 
him, by the sensible manner in which she received 
bis caresses; << but she will, I fear, ride you no more, 
Beauty," said De Vere, and the thought added not to 
^is spirits. 

Having now crossed the Dove, and advaneed mid- 
way into the viilage of Tutbury, the zigzag Saxon 
arches, and gothic old Segments of the church, half-way 
"^ up the hill, arrested and pleased bis eyes, as they had 
ofteii done before;' and the castellated towers above^ 
seemed to beckon bis return to tbem, so much in the 
character of an old friend, that be could not eontinue 
bis route, but delivering Beauty to bis groom, <^ I will 
give one more bour/* said be, " to a place which used 
to ittake ßo many happy.'^ 

Accordingly, he bounded up the steep, and as he 
traced out, (as he easily could, though ruined,) the 
rüde outlines of tbis great baronial residence, he feil 
into more precisetbougbtsupon such a scene, than had 
employed bis mind in earlier days. For he had not 
tben Seen modern courtiers, or jealous politicians; he 
knew not Ihen tbe meaning of intrigue, nor the silent 
and baneful macbinations of a Parvenü. 

His better Information now drew a comparison, 
prompted by the place, between tbe modern grandee 
and the ancient noble; and he thought with vivid in* 
terest of the changes which time had so strongly 
wrought in tbe pride, power, and consequence of the 
feudal chief. I will not say that he lamented.it, or 
preferred tbe lot of the lordly savage; though had he 
by Chance been born tbe owner of such a Castle as Tat- 
bury, three or four centuries sooner, he perhaps would 
not have complained. It is certain he feil into a traia 
of meditation upon tbe high minded beafing of the old 
JSnglish gentleman, compared with his diminished con- 
sequence in modern days, not "V^ty rciwdR. A^ "Ocä ^- 
vaatage of the latter. 
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. We believe it is Smith who makes a comparison be* 
tvreen the personal consequence of an old baron, and a 
courtier of the present day; the latter of whom, in Or- 
der to shine in a drawing-room, spends that on a dia- 
mond buckle, which enabled his ancestors to maintain 
a thousand retainers. De Vere had not then read 
Smith. His feelings, however, made him jump to the 
game conclusion; when, contemplating the almost in- 
aceessible fastness where he found himself, he exclaim- 
ed with the stout earl of Norfolk — 

** Were I in mj Castle of Bangay, 

Hard by the nver Waveney, 

I'd ne care for the king of Cockney." 

In fact, the scenes he had left in London, sank al^ 
xnost into contempt, when he thought of that enviabTe 
independenee, as he calied it, which used to be assert- 
ed by the great English Thane; and it need not be 
wondered, that, in the present moody State of his 
mind, he did not advert to the questionable nature of 
the independence itself. For the safety even of such a 
Chief CQuld not be named with the immense improve- 
ment in the lot of all, which the greater security of 
balanced rights, and a goyernment by law, have since 
established. 

He did not then think himself wrong; but looking 
only at the dark side of one picture, and the bright 
side of the other, he almost apostrophized the casüe, 
as, with folded arms, he walked the area of its keep. 

<* Yes!'' said he, (thinking, perhaps of the ancient 
earls of his own name) **there was a charm in the 
feudal times with all their faults! If they were inse- 
cure and ignorant, they| were favourable to the manly 
virtues. Mansions like these, massive and impenetra- 
ble, though rüde and rough, were the emblems of their 
lords, — ^little reiined, but hospitable, hold, and com- 
manding. I question if they have done well to exchange 
their power of protecting themselves and others, 
(while they lived doing deeds of kindness among a 
devoted tenantry,) for the favour of court smiles, or 
the ambiguous expectatioaa kiudl^d. bi^ ^ \jSS(4. Q\&c- 
castie. " 
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We by no means give these reflections as jast. Nay, 
De Vere soon after himself corrected them. Bat they 
exemplified how easily, when the mind is under any 
commandiDg impreMion, the judgment will take its 
tinge from the colouriag of the mind. 

With these reflections, De Vere strode acrossthe 

keepy now a green sheep-walk, where once the min- 

. stralx of the midland couBÜes sang in weeds of peace, 

but where no aound was now hesurd^ aaye that of the 

aheep-bell. 

His objeet was to visit a homely old couple, who had, 
nine or ten years before, inhabited the great tower of 
the place, and had often kindly received him in his 
wanderings. They were a farmer and his wife, who 
^ ^nted the keep and other lands, turning the spacious 
and massive tower into an inconvenient farm-house. 

De Vere remembered with pleasure the talk he used 
to have with the kind old man and woman, and the 
impression their singuIar babitation made upon him. 

It was still the same as ^hen he last saw it, though 
it had certainly undereone a stränge metamorphose 
since the days when '< time-honoured Lancaster" kept 
royal feasting within its precincts. There was still, 
however, some remnants of the more modern days of 
Elizabeth: 

** An old batterj hateh, worn qoite off the hooks ; 
And an old kitc^en that maintained half a dozen old cooks." 

There was, indeed, no 

«• Old study, fill'd füll of leamed old books ;" 

But there was the same old bible, in blaek letter, with 
the chain which had onee attached it to the clerk's desk 
in the church below; together with the same Pilgrim*s 
Progress,and Gulliver's Travels; which latter used so 
to puzzle both the farmer and his wife in a winter's 
ävening, to make out whether it was true or false. 
These were all lodged in the kitchen window, so high 
from the floor, and so deep in the wall, that a portable 
wooden liorse-bloek always atood uu^^t \\., \a ^tisS^^ 
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the farmer to reach them when he was studiausly in- 
clined, 

The kitch^n was at least sixteen feet high. A smal- 
]er room adjoining, but füll as high, contained a bed- 
steadas old as Plantagenet, with modern yellowwoollen 
curtains, not a great deal older than the restoration. 
This was lighted, far above man's height, by loop- 
holes, glazed on the outside, save where ^*the temple 
haunting marlet" had made its way through the aper- 
ture, to build its nest in security. 

Here, for thirty years, the farmer and his wife had 
reposed, with nothing to disturb them within, and in- 
different to the ?^rms which often rattled without. 

Above, a corresponding Chamber served as a cheese 
room, and another as a grauary, and the whole was so 
still, and so secluded, that one might have supposed it 
the abode of the early inhabitants of the earth. This 
had never Struck De Vere, when in his State of- rusti- 
city, as out of the common course. Returned from 
the World, and cognizant now of its thronged exhibi- 
tions, its strivings, and gilded trappings, the contrast 
fbrcibly engaged him. He questioned his old friends 
with hisusualaffability; but they were so impressed 
with the imposing air and countenance which a few 
critical years, added to education, had given him, that 
they viewed him with a sort of sheepish wonder. By 
degrees this wore off; but the monotony and seclusion 
of their life, though they denoted no unhappiness, oc- 
cupied as they were with their country gear, whispered 
him that those born in the world were made to mix in 
the World. 

<^Not, however," added he to him seif, as he clam- 
bered to the leads of the tower to try to discover Cas- 
tle Mowbray in the distance; ^* not as my uncle mixes 
in it.'' 

That residence of his ancestors was indistinctly vi- 
sible to the naked eye, though several miles off. In- 
deed its site was pretty much the same as Tutbury, 
each being built on a sudden and preeipitous ridge, 
overlooking a wide extended piain through which the 
Dove and the Trent both meandered. But his friend, 
the farmer^ now brought him an old-fashioned s^^yi^^ 
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glasSy left there by sotne of the Vernons when they vi- 
sited the keep; and through this he easily discovered 
not only the white turrets of bis uacle's mansion, but 
the terrace where he had so often walked, and the park 
where he had so oflten rode, with one with whom he 
feit as if he should never walk or ride again. The 
scenes, indeed, of bis happiness with bis cousin, throng* 
ed upon and vanished from bis fancy so fast, that he 
thought them a dream. 

" Alas!" cried he, " would that they had really been 
so!" and be descended hastily from the tower. 

This distant view of the Castle be had so loved, filled 
De Vere with the desire of approacbiog it nearer, and 
as he had announced to bis mother no particular time 
for bis arrival, be resolved to make a circuit of some 
miles, in order, before be joined her, once more to 
Visit that proud place, where not.many months before 
he had been so bappy, that bis present lot seemed 
wretched by comparison. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

DOVEDALS. \ 

Hapl^ this life is best» 

If quiet life isbest ; sweeter to you 

Wdq have a sharper known. 

Shakspxarx 

The beams of the sun had for some time sloped up- 
wardsy when De Vere left Tutbury Castle and re-cross- 
ed the Dove, with a view to push on towards Castle 
Mowbray that night The mood generated by his 
Visit to Tatbury was not exbilarating. The contrast; 
between the wild and bounding elasticity of bis spirits, 
when first be saw it, and seemed to take posaessioo o£ 
all that he saw from it; and now, that he feit disap- 
pointed (for he did so) in all the hopes hitherto of bis 
life, made hia beart heavy within bim. He revolveil 
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all that had passed since he firstleftthe forest of Need- 
wood; andy in a spirit of mortifieationy he could ndt 
help mentally exclaiming — *<Roll on, ye dark browa 
years, ye bring no joy on your wings to Ossian." 

He checked his horse for a minute, when he came 
once more to Sudbury, and liugered over that beauti- 
ful frönt, **looking tranquillity/' which had always 
pleased, but in his present humour, pleased him more 
than the utmost subhmity of grandeur. There are 
moments, indeed, when the soul may be so pensively 
oceupied with its own feeling, and thatfeeling requires 
so much the balm of quiet, that grandeur seems even 
offensive to it; and whiie De Vere loitered willingly 
beside the low grey wall that bounded this gentle 
though ample'mansion, he would have passed at a gal- 
lop, the fägades of Versailles, or the princely elegance 
of Stowe itself. 

Presently he again joined the Dove, and as it was 
scarcely a longer road to Castle Mowbray, and a splen- 
did sun promised a long length of evening, he resolved 
to pursue the beautiful course of the river, through all 
its vallies, and along all its rocks, which, towards its 
source, render it so infinitely more romantic than when 
gliding gently t: rough the piain. He was acquainted 
with almost every one of'its little intricacies and en- 
tanglements of wood and jcrag, and, with Cotton in his 
band, had often lounged along tjhe banks of Bentley 
brook, the favourite scene of that philosophic angler^s 
recreation; or traced him to that philosophic retreat, 
(now become so classical from his deseription of it,) 
where he and his master* had mingled their minds in 
conversation, after the patient toil of their morning 
Sport 

These haunts, however, had now become too in- 
voived and precipitous to thread them on horseback, 
and in the humour he was in, it even suited him better 
to pursue his purpöse on foot. He dismounted,. there- 
fore, at the top of a steep ascent, from which he had to 
sink suddenly by a winding path to the brink of the 
stream, which had by this time become a torrent For 

• Old Izaac. 
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he was now in Dovedale, with whose beautiful varieiies 
of wildness and cultivation, of taogled wood, of rock, 
and bursting cascade, many perhaps are acquainted. 
Hcy therefore, cautiously proceeded tili he stood on the 
yery edge of the water-fall. It fumed and foamed, and 
rattled hoarsely from rock to rock, and led him along 
with it to the bottom, where it suddenly quitted its 
tumultuous character, and, as if by magic, became a 
smooth, untroubled, clear and glassy stream, watering 
a home view that was delicious. 

It was a green glen, long, winding, and narrow, 
shut in by two steep banks, shaggy from top to bot- 
tom with copse vvood, now in fresh leaf, with here and 
there an oak, or mountain ash, left for timber at the 
last falling. The whole space, from side to side, was 
perhaps not a furlon^ across, and the now sober river, 
lull to the brim, wended along in silent and equal 
march through a margin of grass, green as an emerald. 
By its side, was a foot-path, so elastic to the tread, and 
so beset with daisies, that one would have supposed the 
fairy troop had made it their nightly passage as they 
coursed up and down this lovely dale. Hence, per- 
haps, its name of the Valley of Oberon. 

The whole was a sight which no traveller of the 
World, whatever his business, character, or contempla- 
tions, but must have stopped to enjoy. The miser all 
shrunk, the soldier all rugged, or the politician all daz- 
zled in mind, even the hardened sinner, or thief on a 
predatory expedition, would have paused to behold 
it, and forgot himseif awhile in the gentleness of the 
scene. 

We may suppose that De Vere could not pass such a 
scene unobserved in any humour. In that he was in, 
it was delightful to his senses; and while his horses, 
winding in the road above, only added a pleasant fa- 
riety to the landscape, he sat down on a stone to in- 
dulge his reflections. To say his eye was not pleased, 
would wrong the truth; but it was rather his eye than 
his memory. Several eventful years, (eventful in bis 
young life,) had passed since he had sat upon that very 
stone, beholding the march of that very river. The 
stone aod the river were the same; was De Vere so 
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too? His mindy indeed his character, had undergone 
no alteration, but not so his hopeis, or hisopinions. He 
knew this, and he eould not help thinking of this bis 
iiative stream, as a eontemporary poet thought of the 
Liodon, upon his rejoining its banks, on wbich he had 
been nursed, after many years of wandering in the 
World. 

** Ah! whftt a weary race my feet have rua» 
Since first 1 trod tby banks, with alders crown'd. 
And thought roy way was all through fairy ground, 
Where first my muse to lisp her notes begun ! 
White pensive memory traces back the round 
Which fills the varied interval between, 
Mucb pleasure, more of sorrow, marks tbe scene/' 

Reniembering these yerses with emotion, it is cer- 
tain that De Vere, as well as Warton, in revolving his 
life, meditated on 

" Much pleasure, more of sorrow !" 

« 

It must be owned, however, that in a succeeding 
stanza, the poet had an advantage which De Vere could 
not boast. 

*' Sweet native stream, whose skies and sun so pure, 
No more retum to cheer my evening road, 
Yet still one joy remains, that not^bacure, 
JSTor lueleftf all my vacant days have flow'd." 

. This last thought was not De Vere's; for, free as he 
^elt that his life had been from vice or dishonour, he 
feit but too keenly that it had been hitherto uselesSj 
and his lot obscure. ^' Of what avail,'' said he, rising 
from his seat, and taking the foot-path, — " of what 
avail the advantages with which I was supposed to Start; 
high and powerful connexions; education; perhaps — 
(or may I indeed say it?) reputation? of what avail all 
these if they have only left me where they found me, 
idle, unemployedy and useless? Have I even gained a 
friend, or have I not — " (and here he faltered almost 
to sighing,) " have I not lost — ?*' The sadness of his 
thought prevented him from finishing. He then be- 
VOL. u. — 16 
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gan to question whether in reality he imght not have 
been too fastidious^ too unaccommodating to the weak- 
nesses, or perhaps fair pursuits of men, at least as wor- 
thy and estimable as himself? Whether they were 
doing more than obeying the impetus to action, civen 
by nature, in what he presumed to blame, and had cho- 
aen to avoid? Might he not have döne as they did? 
And if so, might he not have kept his friends, and 
been in the high road to advancement with them, which 
might ultimately lead even to success in another object 
too tender almost to think of? 

These were cruel thoughts at the moment; and, to 
say truth, ambition is not only so natural to man, but 
so properly pursued, when properly regulatedj that 
he would be an ill teacher who should propose to era- 
dicate it from the mind, and he a worse pupil who 
would suffer it to be eradicated. All this now Struck 
the more forcibly on the thoughts of De Vere, from 
the solitude in which he made these reflections; a soli- 
tude to which, it might be, he was most prematurely 
about to reduce himself. " And yet,'* sald he, hur- 
rying on his Steps, *< to be like Claytonl or even Eus- 
tace! or Cleveland, worst of all! — No! a scene like 
this is heaven to it.*' 

He was pursuing this train, when he was saluted by 
the note of the wood pigeon, which sounded from the 
copse above. He recoliected how often of an evening 
at this time of the year, he had thrown down his spade 
and rake at Talbois, when tired of gardening, to listen 
to those lulling notes, tili night came on, and he return- 
ed to a contented though homely supper, and after* 
wards to a bed, in which, from the labours of the day, 
and his ignorance of the struggles of the world, his 
sleep was as instantaneous as it was sweet. 

"And am I reduced to regret those days," said he, 
"when all ^as ignorance, and I even shrank uäder 
oppression? — almost to wish for them again! — I who 
have known Constance, and been the friend of Went- 
worth?'* 

<* Aiid yet," continued he, " what have I known in 
this World of ours, dazzling as are its scenes, compa- 
rable to what this little spot, this shut up Valley may 
affmrd ?" 
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Thus reasoneil, and thus fiuctuated in his reasoning, 
the honourable, natural, and enthusiastic De Vere ; 
with no pleasure either from the satisfaetion of his re- 
collections, or the ccrtainty of his conclusions. In 
truth, he was tossed between disgust at many things 
he had seen, and his fear, that if he renounced the 
World, he might renounce his duty to society, and 
above all, the secret hope of his heart, which, whatever 
resolve he might make agatnst it, still dwelt there in 
the image of his cousin. 

He had novv, however, approached to the end of the 
Valley, where the river, rollin g over a broad weir, 
turned itself into a mill-stream, working a considerable 
wheel, in the close neighbourhood of which, rose a 
retired house of old red brick, but lookiag cool and 
enlivened, from being almost coyered by a large vine. 
It belonged to the owner of, the mill. Opposite to 
this, a little promontory or elbow, formed by a wood- 
clothed steep, pushed itself into the stream, so as com- 
pletely to stop the pathway on its bank. Here the glen 
opened another reach, resembling the last in form, 
only busy and peopled, with houses bordering one 
whole side of the river; a little inn; a little church; and 
a pretty parsonage. To a man at ease with himself, 
and with .mankind, this scene would have been (as in 
former days to De Vere it had been,) a perfect para- 
dise. 

*t)e Vere had now to cross the river, but there was 
no bridge, and he looked rather wistfully at a punt, 
moored close to the piles which cbntained the miller's 
garden. The milier himself was there, in the act of 
giving an evening's watering to a large bed of sprouts 
he had just planted, which liad drooped, and hungtheir 
heads ouring a hotday, and now seemed to drink with 
eagerness the great buckets which the milier threw 
over them. They had already begun to revive, and 
looked greener and greener for it, as he continued his 
refreshing work. He himself seemed to take such 
delight in it, that though he saw De Vere's embarrass- 
ment to get across, and resolved to relieve it by punt- 
ing him over in his own good time, yet he thought he 
would just iinish his first job; <^the plants,'' be said» 
^< seemed sq much pleased with it.*' 
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At the same time, a sieek, good-humoured looking 
dame, came out öf the house, to beg the milier, while 
his band was in, not to forget her pinks and polyan- 
thuSy which, she said, were as sick for want of water 
as the cabbage-plants themselves. 

'^ I will," aaid the milier, '^assoon asi have punted 
the gentleman over." 

'< Gentleman ! what gentleman ?" cried his wife, 
when, perceiving a person of De Vereis appearance, 
*' Why, Lord bless me, Thomas Gurn^/^ said she, 
'^< how could you let such a gentleman wait upon them 
foolish plants, when, perhaps, he is in a hurry, and 
wants to get to his inn, or, perhaps, to Muster Ar- 
pher's." 

** Indeed,'' cried De Verc, "I am in no hurry, and 
could look on much longer at so pleasant a work; be- 
sidcb, I am the person to be obliged, and ought to 
wait your titne.'' 

"There! Thomas Gurney," cried his wife; '*and 
such a civil spoken gentleman, too ; do lose no more 
time, but get into the punt'^ 

The milier ilid as he was bid. ^* Our mistress," 
said he, as he pulled^against the rope which stretched 
across the river, <Ms for no sooner said than done, 
when a good-natured thingisinhand; andyet," added 
he, giving a significant toss with his head, ^< she would 
liave combed my locks if I had neglected them cabbage- 
plants, let alone her flowers she's so fond of, because 
Parson Archer gave them to her." 

De Vere was amused, and it seemed a relief to his 
late train of thought to give a minute to this homely 
but obliging couple, who received bim at his landing 
with a bow and a curtsey,' and asked him to walk in. 
'^ Though I suppose," said the hostess, ** you are go- 
ing to Mr. Archer's, or at least to the Dog and Par- 
tridge, where there is always a genteel bed, though not, 
perhaps, for such a gentleman as you.'^ 

" I am not difficult,*' said De Vere» "and if I were, 
I should think I could find no difficulty in such a beau- 
tiful quiet place as this." 

<<Too quiet by half," said the dame; "for, except 
when the quality comes a pleasuring from the peak. 
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(which they don't alwaysdo neither,) you may hear a 
pin fall in the street To be sure, there is the river, 
and them high woods," seeing Dq Vere looking at 
them with admiration, " but one canH always be look- 
ing at the same thingsy and if it was not for a chaise 
now and then coming to the Dog and Partridge, and 
perhaps when Mr. Archer is so good as to take a dish 
of tea \Wth me, weshould bemoped to death." 

" Speak for yourself, Betsy," said her husband, 
significantly; "you were always too high for your es- 
tate, you know; ndw I never did mope.'^ 

Perceiving De Vere very attentive, the dame re- ^ 
plied — 

" Ah! the ^ood man, our Thomas, he is never un- 
kind; he has got his mill and his river." 

" Ay, and a.lovely river too/' said Gurney, >*and 
our fathers thoiight so before us, without wanting to 
leave it. Perhaps the gentleman has not heard of the 
poesy upon it, as old, for aught I know, as the river 
itself, — 




* In April, Dove^s floocl, 
Is wortha king^s good.' 
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De Vere said he had read of it, and the milier went 
on addressing his wife. 

*• And you, Bess, might be as happy if you would 
but mend stockings more and read them books less." 

At this he pointed to at least half a dozen of w^ell- 
thumbed volumes from the circulating library at Ash- 
boume; and then both parties appealed to De Vere on 
their little dispute. 

De Vere here found himself a scholar in the shape 
of a master, for being called upon to deeide bctween 
these discordant characters, who yet seemed to proceed 
lovingly enough together in their way, he found that 
he himself obtained a useful lesson. The happiness of 
honest Thomas was unambiguous; it spoke in his eyes, 
in his cheeks, and in his gestures. It was always with^ 
in his reach; for he was always employed and always 
at home. His mill lay just across his garden, and in 
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the one or the other all his interests, save those he 
gave to Mrs. Gurney, were centred. 

On her part ihe.happiness was rather more equivo- 
cal. *^ Our Thomas'' was too good to be despised by 
her; but, from having no family and . much time, she 
took to reading novels, and these tarned her head, and 
made her discontented. She thought what fine things 
there were to be enjoyed in the world, if it were not 
that she was buried aliye, as she said, in Dovedaie. 
Her great objeet of curiosity when they came in her 

ly, was what she called the quality^ such as she had 
read of, and such as her fancy had painted. But as she 
was yery seldom gratified in this particular, she was 
ifery seldom happy ; for her Thomas Gurney did not 
exactly come up to her notion of Mr. B. in Pamel«, 
or Sir Charles Grandison, with whose histories she was 
intimately acquainted. De Vere found, therefore, that 
she was an ambtlieusey with all qualities for being one 
of the first class, if she had but been born in another 
Station, instead of a miller's wife. She wi^s, however, 
a little consoled by the attention she said she always 
received from Mr. Archer. 

" And who is this Mr. Archer?'' asked De Vere. 

**Our worthy vicar," replied the dame, "and a 
complete gentleman he is." 

<^ A don't look so well as a did, though," said Gur- 
ney. << A used to be as spruce and nice as one of my 
quiekset hedges, and shayed every day; and now he is 
as great a sloven almost as I be, God help me/' added 
Gurney, stroking his sleek chin, on which there was 
at least a three days' beard. 

"Archer, Archer!" exclaimed De Vere, "what 
aged man is he? or do you know what University he 
belonged to?" 

" A comed from Oxford, I think," replied Thomas, 
"by allthem almanacks as hangsabout the houae; and 
#B for age — " 

"La! bloss me, sir," intermpted Mrs, Gurney, 
iA*he cannot be above your own age, only you be blaek, 
and he fair." 

"I think I know him," said De Vere, and he thought 
Q£a gentleman a year or two oldet t]a»xil\\msiel£| of oo 
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mean acquirementSy and even genius, of whom his 
friends had conceived great hopes at College, and with 
whom he had maiutained a sort of intimacy there, 
though it did not continue after their Separation in the 
World. 

^^ I think I'll call at the paraonage/' aaid De Vere, 
<< and aee if I am right, if you will be so good as to let 
any body show me the way." 

<< I will do it myselfy'' said the miller. 

^^ Put on your coat then, Thomas,'^ said bis wife: 
^< one would really think you had no coat to your back, 
Walking with such a gentleman without one.^' 

The matter was soon arranged; the vicar's was but 
three stones throw o£f> and De Vere, with bis obliging 
guide, were soan at the parsonage. 



CHAPTER XXV- 



ÜNEARNED RETIREMENT« 

* 

Bat anto ui, it is 
Acell of ignorftfice; travelling abed ; . 
A prison for a debtor, that not dares 
To stride a limit. • 

Shakspsar«. 

And a very pretty parsonage it was. Nothing 
could be more quietly gay. The house and garden 
ranged themselves up the side of a gentle hill, so as to 
have elevation sufficient to give efiect to the prospect, 
without losing the advantage of a most perfect shelter. 
The river ran at foot, and from the farther bank of it 
rose a steep mount covered from top to bottom by tim* 
ber of all yarieties. The water was smooth as a mirror ; 
every thing around was tranquil, yet cheerful, from 
the scenery being dotted with cottages and gay gardens; 
in Short, Natvyjß seemed here to repoae in sdl her ele- 
gance. 
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The yicar was not at home, but was expected every 
instant; and haying now ascertained by the superscrip- 
tion of an old letter on the table that Archer was bis 
College friendy De Vere said he would wait for him; 
.and he took his place in a window which seemed at 
once a seat for a painter, a poet, a philosopher, and a 
pious man. One would have thought it happiness 
enough merely to sit there. 

Such, perhapSy it would have been with the proper 
requisites of a disposition to be content within so very 
narrpw a circle. Without it, it is not rock, or rlver, 
or luxuriant copse, or emerald margin, that can bring 
back the mind from the field of its designed interest» 
the active business of life. From temporary care, such 
aseclusiop isacharming relief, — and he who is worn 
out with fatigue and struggle in his journey through 
the World, might thmk, and even find it exquisite. 
Others, however, who like the owner — but let the 
owner, in this instance, speak for himself. 

De Vere knew Archer directly, as he let himself in at 
a little gate from the road aide; but was surprised to see, 
as he came up the walk, that he who had ever been so 
spruce and erect, so as to^e almost a coxcomb at Col- 
lege, was now slovenly in his appearance and attire. 
An ill-made, and ill-brushed coat, seemed to hang about 
him like a sack, 'and a slouch in his gait, amounting to 
stooping, had taken place of the brisk, lively mien. De 
Vere had remembered. 

Before he got half way up the rising ground that led 
to the house, he threw himself into a seat, the back of 
which had long been broken, and the whole going fast 
to decay. Here he reposed, with his headx)n his hand, 
and viewing his landscape with a lack-lustre eye, he 
yawned, and seemed little cheerful in his medita- 
tion. 

"Is it even so?'' said De Vere, "what can this 
mean? He seems melancholy, if not unhappy; yet I 
have not heard of any misfortune that has befallen him. 
But I will show myself.'* 

Archer scarcely rose, when he first perceived De 
Vere; tili making out who he was, his countenance 
lijibtened into ajoy that was evidently sincere. 
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*^ And is it you?" said he, ** you, who love the gay, 
thebusy, and the poweriul; you who, I see, are some- 
times at court, and come to visit a poor parson in his 
Siberia?" 

" SiberialV exclaimed De Vere, "I was just think- 
ing what a delicious retreat you had acquired for your 
philosophy and your muse; botfa of which promised so 
much at Oxford. *' 

**Retreat!'' said he, looking surprised. "Oh! ay! 
yes! but retreat from what?'' 

He paused, when not to lose the theme he was upon. 
De Vere observed, " retreat from the world.*' 

" Where I have yet never been," interrupted Ar- 
cher, with some quickness. 

" Surely,'' said De Vere, "this delightful place is 
better than St Bride's, in the city, or AUhallows, 
Barking, which I remember to have heard you were 
ofiered and refused; but I did not then know to what 
a paradise you gave the preference." 

** TruÄl true," returned Archer, ** I had then little 
ambition to preach to the lord mayor and aldermen. I 
thought as you do of philosophy and the muses, and I 
have no right to complain; nay, I ojught to be, and, 
indeed, am — satisfied." 

The last sentence was uttered in a tone notquite cor- 
responding with the sentiment; perhaps there was a 
little faltering as he brpught out the words. "But 
come,'' added he, cheering hiniself, "comeintomy 
hermitage, and teil me how it is that I see you here, 
and where you are going — and have some refresh- 
ment You will sup and take a bed with me of course." 

De Vere said he must get to Castle Mowbray that 
evening, but he would take some of his brown loaf, 
which, with the remains of a clouded decanter of wine, 
and some used glasses, were still on the table. 

I have a sad dawdiing slut to wait upon me," said 
Archer, rather reddening, at observing De Vere's ex- 
amination of his dessert "She does just as'^he 
pleases, and she generally pleases not to take awäy Äf$r 
dinner things tili supper is ready: I beg you will ex- 
cuse it." 

De Vere went on with his admiration of the beauti^ 
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ful window, and bis commendation of the preference 
Archer had given to such a spot; ^^surely much bet-* 
ter," Said De Vere, *^ tban tbe air oit tbc city, or even 
to be a court cbaplain. " 

" I don't know tbat," said Arcber, " wben all road 
to ambition is cut off. I observe that even in the city a 
man may be foUowed as a preacber ; and at court the 
yery Maudlin prigß, we used to laugh at, have got on; 
— ^while here " 

f* Come," Said De Vere, seeing bim fall into an uii- 
easy pause, " I will not let you quarrel with a place I 
am absolutely in love with. One would think Virgil 
wrote those soft flowing lines here, 

' Rura mihi et rigui placeant, in vallibus amnes, 
Fluvios amem sylvasque;' " ■ 

**Continue tbe line,'' said Arcber, briskly, and see 
bow Virgil bimself answers for me, 

* Fluvios aroem sylvasque— //tf /ortu«.' 

'Tis that inglorums that makes all the difference. — 
Yes!^' continued he, "tbe place is well enougb, änd 
tha'boors that Surround me are well enougb; but sball 
I tfonfess tbe truth? such an old friend will not laugh at, 
nay, be will pity me." 

De Vere assured bim be would ratber sympatbize, 
and begged bim to proceed. 

" I am tired of them,'' said Arcber. " I am not in 
my place, and found it out before I had been settled 
six months.*' 

*< Yet I think you took possession in Spring," ob- 
served De Vere, looking at the numerous blossoms out 
of doors. 

"'l'rue," said Archer, "and for some months I was 
in rapture, with what is, I allow, ve^ry paradisiacal. 
But still monotony is monotony — I have sat in this 
window, tili I am weary with beholding; and I have 
thumbed over Theocritus and Virgil, as the appropriate 
study for such a place, tili I knew not what ideas their 
beautiful language excite. Yet I am afraid of changing 
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them for Horace or Pope, or Boileau, because they take 
itne into a world from which I feel cut off. I confess to 
you I never now open a book of philosophy, on the 
contempt of the world, but I think how bright the 
World might have been; how much I may have missed; 
what honour, perhaps profit, certainly pleasure, (the 
pleasure of good. society ) and all because I feil in love 
witih retreat, as you call it, without knowing what I was 
to retreat from/' . ; 

" Still there is your church," said De Vere, feelibg, 
however, his friend's last remark very pointedly. . '^ 

"True! but what church? I cannot preach— that 
is, what I call preach— r-to the Squire, for he would n^t 
understand me; and as for the rest of the congregatioKi, 
what are the praises of a parcel of old women? Will 
they lead to a deanery? Will they bring me among 
the choice spirits of the age, or show me the actors or 
business of life? No! forgive me, if being a m'an, I 
feel I ought to live with men and not wfth Stocks and 
stones. " 

As it was neither De Vere's business nor in^ntion 
to argue with a man who had evidently made a^mis- 
take, he did not attempt to reason about the real 8uty 
of his^öalling; but he could not help saying sometMpg 
of the strifes and struggles pf the world which he seeni»; 
ed to covet, and the inefficacy of even success to insure',. 
happiness. 

Archer answered with vi vaci ty, *^A11 very true, I 
have no doubt; and those who have gone through them 
might be glad to come here. But / have not gone 
through them ; I know not even what they are, and 
cannot judge by other people's senses. Perhaps,'^ 
added he, with adoubtful smile, and fixing a jaundiced 
eye on De Vere, *^ we uninitiated may even think vve 
could dö better than those who teil us of their woeful 
experience. At any rate, we wish for an experience 
of our own." 

" What think you of your parishioner, the honest 
milier, who showed me the way hither?*' asked De 
Vere. 

" What think you of his wife?'' said Archer. 

" She seems to have the haukering we are talki5\% 
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of/' obsenred De Vere; ^< but as for him, he appeaurs 
the twin brother of bis fiiend of Mansfield, and mi^t 
sing witb bim, 

* How happy a State doth tbe miUer possess, 
Wlio would be no greater, in>r fean to be lese !' . 

How mucb is said in that last line!'' 

*'*Tis the sum of all content," answered Archer; 
<< andy to teil you the truth, I, bis parson, have often 
proposed bim to myself asan object of imitalion in my 
philosopby. But somehow or another I could hever 
xi^ake it out . The fellow labours and sings, and siniJB 
and labours, nay, has an aspiringjj^ife to keep in good 
bumour, yet is always happy." 

<' Ougbt not this to be a lesson to us both ?'' said 
De Vere, 

« I own it; but I cannot follow it; ^od you will re- 
coUect, honest Gurney has no ideasj and, therefore, no 
wishes beyond Dovedale, while I am like the Abyssi- 
nian prince, who was not content with his vale of hap- 
pineäs, tili he could compare it with the vale of mise- 
ry: so, tili the world has broke my head, I cannot be- 
lieve that it intends to do so. In short, I exclaim, with 
the poor girl in the Tempest, who was told, the first 
time she saw a man, to beware of bim, for he was an 
ev'A spirit — 

* There's nothing ill can dwell in such a temple. 
If the ill spirit have so fair a house, 
Good things wiU strive to dwell with 'tJ 
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De Vere found it useless to go on, and, indeed, to 
say truth, had no such iixed or definite notions himself 
upon the subject, as to give bim a right to be oracular. 
Archer had made bim turn his eyes into his own bo- 
som. He saw that the most beautiful retreat on earth 
was no asylum to those who had not earned, or were 
not prepared for it, and he resolved jealously to task 
himself upon all the theories and fancies which had 
before taken possession of bim. 

His horses had now descended the hill above Dore- 
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dale, and he took leare of his frien'd, somewhat wiser 
himself, and leaving htm somewhat happier, for this 
passing visit. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

The roof of this court is too high to be your's. 

Shakspsabe. 

It wanted still two or three miles to Castle Mow- 
bray, and De Vere pushed on to save the dusk. He 
had not even determjned where to lodge; whether to 
take that liberty with his uncle, with whom (and almost 
with Constance) he now feit upon form; or to put up 
for the night at a little inn which he knew to be in the 
neighbourhood. A quarter of an hour's rtding brought 
him in sight of the object of his pilgrimagey the Castle 
opening upon himas he turned the brow of an opposite 
hin, in the boldest, broadest relief from the setting sun. 

He checked his pace to prolong the feast of his eye, 
and feit his moral eye still more interested in ruminat- 
ing upon the power of Him who made the glory he 
beheld. By degrees the great planet had sunk, but 
the hbrizon was still burnished in beautiful splendour, 
while closer to him every thing had melted into shade 
and softness. Never were more beautifully exemplified 
those charming lines, 

** While through the west, where sinks the erimson day, 
Meek twilight slowly sails, and waves her banners gray." 

He now began to ascend the eminence on which 
Castle Mowbray was situated, and while he Tevolved 
all the gay scenes that had passed there during the 
Summer, (the throng of visitors, and the pleasures of 
social conrersation with many he had loved,) he was 
Struck with the deserted air, the silence, and almost 
melancholy of the place. This was increased by the 
stillness of the evening, in which every thing was un- 
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ruffled^ and not a bough or a leaf but seemed buried in 
reatf as well aa their leathered inhabitants. Of these, 
not even a trace of existence appeared, except in now 
and then a singie cbirp from some straggler that had an- 
rived late, and was nesüing itself to repose. 

The comparison Struck forcibly upon the mind of 
De Vere, and did notdissipate the train of ideas whidi 
had got possession of him. There are, indeed, few 
contrasts more marked than that of a large and ample 
mansion, whieh wehavebeenaccustomed to see peopled 
through all its halls and Chambers, and every thingfull 
of life; and the same mansion, on our return to it after 
absence, deserted; the master flown, the sübordinates 
dispersed, and the Instruments of pleasure or Service 
entirely withdrawn. Such now appeared to De Vere 
the whole region of Castle Mowbray. Where all had 
resounded with jollity, there was silence; where there 
had been nothing but motion, nothing moved; where 
every window had been illuminated, all was dark. 

The iirst thing that made him feel the change was 
the deserted State of the park-iodges. The gates that 
had Qsed to ily open at bis approach, were close locked, 
and no keeper at handto give him entrance. He had, 
therefore, to go round by a rough back way to the now 
empty court-yard, which had so often thundered with 
the rattling of wheels. 

He passed through a wicket, (the great gates being 
here also barred,) and found the pavement already over- 
grown with weeds. He called m vain for some chance 
assistance, where. at least a dozen grooms and helpers 
had usually been on the watch; and as none came, he 
himself tried the doors of several Stahles before he 
found one that yielded. This was what was called the 
post-horse stähle, which had only bails for Stalls; and 
being calculated for füll twenty cattle, we may sup- 
pose how lost, and almöst forlorn, bis two poor steeds 
appeared. Though almost summer, they shivered 
in their cold ranges, where not a remnant of fod- 
der could be detected, and their shivering seem- 
ed to be caught by the feelings of De Vere. He 
sent bis man to the house in search of help, and throw- 
ing bis own great coat over bis pretty mare — 

^^It was not thu8, Beauly," ^aVäi \\^, "that you 
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were used to be treated, in this once hospitable place.'' 

The thought, somehow or another, communicated 
itself to bis own Situation, and, stränge as it may ap* 
pear, from the peculiar associations which it brought 
along with it, tbis little circumstance affected tbe 
whole frame of bis mind. He felta gloom — a sort of 
want of Support, unusual to bis nerves; nor did belike 
to quit Beauty, wbo had been such a favourite witb the 
heiress of the place, and now seemed the only friend 
he had left, where once he had almost commanded. 

Tbe return of his man announced to bim tbat therlJ 
was little chance of comfort in the Castle if he remain- 
ed there the night. The house-keeper had gone on a 
Visit to her friends at Uttoxeter, and the rest of the 
seryants had all sallied out to a neighbouring fair, 
whence they were not expected tili the return of day- 
light. In Short, there was nobody left in the whole 
place but old Robin the keeper, wbo was laid up by 
illness, and whose wife kept watch with bim, tili the 
truantservantsshould return. 

**To teil the truth, your honour,'' said De Vere's 
groom, (a sober, middle-aged campaigner, wbo had 
lived with the General,) *< I am not sorry for it. I 
speak not for myself, for I could easily stow in Robiu's 
room; but I don't think her ladyship," (me^^ning La- 
dy Bleanor,) " would be pleased with a damp bed for 
your honour; and I am sure you would not like Sweep- 
stakes, let alone Beauty, to catch their deaths, or be 
bitten by tbe rats in tbat post-horse stable.'* 

" You say true, Ralph,'' said De Vere, *< and indeed 
xny call here is untimely; so take thepoor things to tbe 
Fox, down the hill, and bespeak me a bed ; I will fol- 
low on foot. " 

He did so, but not tili he had rejoiced Robin by a 
Visit of inquiry. The old man, who was recovering, 
became garrulous with pleasure, though his garrulity 
was chieily occupied with descanting on the difierence 
between the Castle now, and what it was when the fa- 
mily were down. De Vere feit this rather more than 
Robin, yet feit an impulse, for which he could scarcely 
aceount, to visit the abandoned Chambers which had so 
lately been the abode of hospitality and pleasure« H<^^ 
howeyer^ penetrated no farlhet \h%.u ^i)cv^ ^Tait3^«^^ 
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where the.helmets and banderolls seemed to frown 
upon him, and gave him any thing but welcome. One 
figure in particular, which from bearing bis supposed 
armour, went by the name of the Duke of Norfolk, 
seemed, as he thought, in the last gleam of the dusk, to 
gloom heavily upon him. He laughed at himself for 
the thought, and opened one or two doors where once 
he remembered feasting and song; but all now Struck 
him äs desolate, and he has^ened to make bis retreat 
In do^ng so, he had to pass the room where the masque 
Mtd bee^n. represented, and it rather disconcerted him. 
' ■ *^Good heavens !" exclaimed he, "that this should 
•* have ever been the court of the Queen of Arcadia !'f 

The sword of the Duke seemed here to point most 
meaningly to the door, which shutting with some 
force, a solemn echo ascended to the vaulted roof of 
the hall; and this echo was returned several times by 
the distant galleries and Chambers above. It added 
something like awe to the excitement of his mind, 
and in the humour he was in, nerves less firm than his 
might have been afiected by it. As it was, it left him 
at least disconsolate, if not melancholy. 

<' I hope," Said he, as he repassed the wicket of the 
court-yard — ^^ I hope this is not ominous. Yet there 
were times when evil might be portended from such a 
reception. To-n)orrow I will try the dairy-house ; 

my dear Constance used there alas ! what right 

have I to apply th.it term to her ? — The heiresa of 
Mowbray is the Queen of Arcadia no longer ; she has 
complied with my own advice, and fixed her temple 
in * the hüstle of resort.' " 

These thoughts did not please, and he hurried 
through the pank and descended the hill in darkness. 
For though the moon was near her füll, and he im- 
plored her to cheer him, (which, whatever his reflec- 
tions, she could almost always do,) she was tben dark 
to him and silent, 

*< Hid in her vacant interlunar cave/' 

ji 

As he was, however, familiär with the way, he 
proceeded down the hill in safety, stopping eyery 
now and then to inhale the odours emitted by thi^ 
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«pringing herbage — ^a refreshment to bis parched 
senses, which he much needed, and much enjoyed, 

By tbe time he had reached the Fox, De Vere had 
asked himself one or two rather important questions, 
which the reader, indeed, may before this, have ask- 
ed for him. One of them, not the least important 
was, what business he häd at the Castle — and why he 
went so far outof his way, merely, as it should seem, 
to call up melancholy recollections and hopeless vi- 
sions? 

It was a question he could not answer. If any one 
blame him, I will not be the person to argue the mat- 
ter ; but leave him to the prai»e-worthy prüden ce 
which stops to calculate profit and loss before it al- 
lows itself to feel. Nor, if he censure a heart for 
getting brim füll, before it settle the consequences of 
overflowing, will I say that it is not wise in him to do 
so. Yet for all that, I cannot be angry with De 
Vere. 

The moon had now broken through the fleece of 
clouds which had hitherto obscüred her, and the mirth 
of several straggjing partles Coming from the fair, 
might have diverted him from his musing on the cold 
reception which the Castle of his uncle had seemed to 
give him. Some of these.parties were singing, some 
laughihg and shouting, all of them careless, none un- 
civil. If their jollity diäplayed no mental happiness, 
it discovered no discontent. To be sure, he that is • 
drunk, they say, is as great as a king; and many of 
these were at least as great as princes. But there was 
a tone of pleased existence among them, which a lover 
of human nature would have been glad to observe. 
Now and then a eirrs voice was heard floating, at first 
alone on the air, m the stanza of a quaint ballad ; and 
this was followed by five or six deeper voices roaring 
the bürden in chorus. The open air softened the 
roughness, and dignified the want of skill of these 
chanters as they came close to De Vere. After they 
had passed, as the distance increased, the sounds died 
gradually away, and were succeeded by the shriller 
notes of a tabor and pipe, which occupied a set of 
dancers at the inn below. 

17* 
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<* These good people," said De Vere, as he slacken«» 
ed his pace to listen and moralize, ^^cannot be unhap- 
py, if they are not positively in a State of happiness. 
But the feeiing is negative — they have no senaibilities." 

A (eyy stragglers at that nioment passed, one of 
whom in a female voice, articulately, and not meanly, 
sang an air which was just then very populär all over 
England. 

" How blest the niaid whose bosnm 
No headstrong' passion knows." 

^^That may be the true secret/' said De Vere, as 
she went by. " I begin to belle ve that the less heart 
we have, the better the chance of happiness. For may 
not happiness after all, be characterised as the abs^nce 
of uneasiness, ratherthan positive pleasure?" 

With this profound reflection,. and in a most philo- 
sophical train of thought, he lost himself in reverie, 
tili the concourse of people whom he met, nfght-wan- 
dering from the fair, began to make him fear that he 
might fail in his expectation of the lodging which he 
hacl ordered his groom to secure for him; and on arriv- 
ing at the Fox, he found his fears were realized. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

A RENCONTRE. 

That light we See, 
Is burning in my hall. 

SHAXaPSAKE. 

Your accent 18 something iir>er than you could purcbase in so re- 
moved a dwelling. 

SSAKSPSAIIB. 

De Vere found that the inn which he thought was 
to give him shelter was fiUed with the ^ rüde swilled 
insolence of these late wassailers;^' and the landlord, 
after many expressions of concern, assured him of the 
impossibility of giving him accommodation. 

I)e Vere, however, wasut>loti^y ^^>iXi%^u<^\x^tiot 
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»yet to take much thought of personal incanvenience, 
but his mind was füll; and one effect of beins under 
the influence of an absorbing interest, is to make most 
bthers sink in the comparison.' He had ridden ßfty 
miles that day, and the topics of reflection which had 
employed him, had made his mind stand in need of 
rest, still naore than his. body; yet he heard the sen- 
tence of banishment ]>assed upon him, without a Qiur- 
ihur, though a pampered minion of the world, arriving 
in his travelling carriage, and thusdisappointed, would 
have complained, and exeqralied his hard fortune, 
though he might only have had to proceed a stage far- 
therto a comfortable inn. As it was, De Vere was not 
only careless of his Situation, but seemed disposed to 
. gaze ön the rustic, and certainly not very refined scene, 
that was going forward. From all the rooms of the 
Fox, was heard the sound "of riot änd ill-mannered 
merriment." And at another time, perhaps, he could 
not have borne to look at the loose hinds who made it, 
" thanking the gods amiss." 

Many a hoarse cadence saluted his ear; many a 
practical joke his eye. Yet, with a heart füll of feel- 
ings appertaining even to sadness, and thinkingof her 
who was the very queeo of elegance, he stopped a few 
momehts to contemplate, we will not say to be amus- 
ed with, this coarse ündi:ess of nature. We cannot ac- 
count for this, exeept that he was glad df any occur- 
renfee that could divert him from himself. Upon the 
same principle, that he who best understood the heart's 
most paradoxical seeming, makes Hamlet, with his 
mind füll of high purpose, stop to'find pastime in ar- 
guing with a grave-digger. 

In sooth, it is not more extraordinary than true, that 
even* while the soul is absorbed with some great pre- 
dominant subject, we are not always indisposed to 
throw away a moment upon objects which we might 
otherwise despise. 

Buta very lew minutes gave De Vere'quite enough 
of these boors; and though he was not in the best hu* 
mour with the-grandees of the world, and thought even 
humble moderation preferable to the pass^ions he had 
witnessed amon^ those who were considered a& tK<^ 
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lords of life^ he found that it was not among the dregs 
of it he was to seek consolation. He turned, there- 
fore, from the inn, and after hearing that Ralph and his 
horses could be taken care of, moved ofif on foot, liter- 
ally to seek his fortune for the night 

He had not proceeded fär, before a brisk step sound- 
ed behind him, and as brisk a yoice sang out a verse of 
the old song of — 

'* And why should we quarrel for riches, 

Cr any such glittering toys ? 
A light heart^ and a thin pair of Breeches, * 

Will go through the world, my brave boys !" 

The sort of jolly sincerity of the singer, in giving 
this philosophical verse, would have Struck De Vere at 
any time; but the stillness of the night, and the reflec- 
tive humour he had been in during the day, made him 
peculiarly alive to it, and he turned to observe the 
traveller, who had now saluted him, and seemed not 
unwilling to becoirie his companion. He was what 
you call a hale, well built man, of an open physiogno- 
my, and appeared by the moon's pale light, between 
forty and fifty years of age. His whole air, as well as ' 
Step, denoted ease with himself, and good humour with 
all the World. De Vere, from the same sort of dis- 
position we have just noticed, to allow minor things to 
divert an occupied mind, replied to his address with 
civility, not unmixed with curiosity. For the manner 
and language t)f the pedestrian seemed rather above his 
dress, which was that öf a servant, though not in livery ; 
and, from the gold binding round his hat, and his 
leather gaiters, (though in those times, this did not 
prove much,) it might be a question, whether he was 
a gentleman or a gentleman's game-keeper. De Vere 
thought him the latter, and his notion was confirmed 
by observing ä large spaniel, süperb of his species, that 
foUowed dose at his heels, from which he did not stir 
an inch, altering his pace from quick to slow, and slow 
to quick, and crossing the road exactly as his master 
cbanged his course. 

De Vere observed upon the seeming attachment and 
fidelity of the animal. 
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<^ Nay, it is more than seeming," said his new com- 
*panion, ^' I wish we could all of us boast as much 
honesty as this brüte; I wish we could say with the 
shephefd in the fable, 

** I love hi» true and faithful way. 
And, in my senrice, copy Tray." 

De Vere feit his curiosity more and more awakened 
by this little moral ebullition of bis new acquaintance, 
who kept Walking on al a brisk pace; when, after a few 
mihutes' pause, the stranger bethought him of that 
question, which in England is generally the first with 
which one traveller accosts another, and without far- 
ther preface, asked De Vere where he was going? 

"Iwish I could teil you," replied he; "but the 
truth is, except that I «m in search of a bed, in any 
hospitable farm-house I can find, I do not know where 
I am going." 

<< A stranger perhapt ia these parts," said the other, 
inquiringly. 

<<Not abfiolutely," retumed De Vere, **but still so 
much so, as not exactly to know how to shape my 
course to my object." 

'^Leaye that to me," cried his companion, with 
heartiness. ^Yoü are young and stout, and if you 
can walk a couple of milesfarther, you will find an old 
hall that will not shut its door Uponyou, I'll answer 
it'* 

De Vere expressed his thanks, and it being an ab- 
solute matter of necessity, and moreover, being much 
pleased with his fellow-traveller, he accepted the 
ofier. 

*' You live there, of course," said De Vere. 

^^ I do," answered the stranger, ^'and you shall sup 
like a prince." 

The moon was silver bright; there was a soft buxom 
feel in the air; and the two new acquaintances pro-> 
ceeded cheerfully together, towards their destination. 
By degrees the guide deviated from the high road, and 
traversing a meadow, spread over with tedded grass, 
and exhaling sceats which he seemed to suck in at his 
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mouth as well as his nostrils, he asked De Vere if he 
had ever been in London? 

"I am not three days from it/' answered De Vere. 

" I fancy there is not much in it like this," said his 
fellow-traveller, and he took up a handful of hay which 
emitted perfumes that were delicious. 

"Not much," returned De Vere, uncertain in what 
manner to shape the conversation. 

'*Nor these woods," added the keeper (if we may 
call him so), '< nor that brook, thät sings so sweet of a 

summer's night" 

" We have the Thames," said De Vere, aflfecting an 
air of superiority. 

"0! ay!" replied the stranger, "but it is fuller of 
ships than of wild ducks, and I ean't abide ships and 
trade, and all that" 

^^You have been in London, then?" returned De 
Vere, somewhat amused. 

The stranger immediately changed his tone. " Why, 
yes," said he, " once, and more was my bad luck, änd 
somebody eise's too." 

At these words, a deep sigh half amounting to a 
groan, escaped him, and he strode on before, in a 
silence of some minutes, tili they passed through a 
wood, and then a succession of fields. They then be- 
gan to ascend a hill, fronrwhich the gleaming of lights 
showed inhabitancy, and De Vere began to think they 
were in the domain of some rural thane, whose house 
could not be far off. 

This was soon put out of doübt, by the appearance 
of an old garden*wall, a gate in which was opened by^ 
the stranger, and they found themselves in a bowling- 
green, bounded on three sides by a yew-tree hedge, 
cut very close and thick. On the fourth was the gable 
end of an antiquated house, seemingly covered to the 
very chimnies with ivy. There was a new wing, how- 
ever, consisting of two or thi*ee rooms, with modern 
sashed Windows, but all the rest were casements at 
least as old as the Tudors. 

De Vere now began to be uneasy, from the fear that 
he had made a mistake in following his leader to a 
plaoe not his own; but his hope was that his good-na* 
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tured companion, being left in charge of an emptj 
mansion, had allotted a spare Chamber in it to him for 
the night, in the absence of the owner. What then 
was bis surprise, when, apologizing for le^ving him for 
a minuie, the stranger said he must go and inform bis 
master of bis arrival, who, he would answer for it, 
would be glad to give him a bed, and a supper too. 
De Vere feit distressed; but before* he could utter a 
Word, the man had disappeared through a side door 
into a court yard, where the noise of half a dozen 
dogs, greeting bis return, shewed signs of a family es- 
Uishnlent which^ur traveller was any thing but pleased 
to think of. 

He was disposed even to retire, when bis new friend 
returned with a lad wearing a livery he had somewhere 
Seen, and bearing a lanthorn to conduct him through 
the Offices; and bis guide then delivered him a mes- 
sage in form from bis master, who had desired him to 
say he should be welcome to any thing thatOkeover 
Hall could afibrd. for bis accommodation. This was 
Said with the smile of one who had succeeded in a ne- 
gotiation, not to mention a bow of protection and cere- 
mony mixed, as if the Speaker had now a right to as- 
sume some authority. With an air, therefore, of com- 
mand, he cried to the lad with the lanthorn^" Lead 
the way in, Jack!'' and De Vere feit he could not help 
following, however unwilling to intrude. 

As they crossed the hall, the keeper, or Major Do- 
mo, as we will now call him, pointingto two immense 
doors of black oak, well barred for the night, apolo- 
gized in the name of bis master for not receiving him 
at the great gate; but all was so unexpected. 

Farlher inquiry was stopped, by the appearanCe of 
the master himself, who issued from what seemed to 
be a library, and with a natural frankness, mixed, how- 
ever, ^th a little sbyness of countenance, said he was 
welcome to Okeover. 

" My servant Gorblestone,'* added the gentleman, 
**8ays you are benighted.^' 

De Vere returned a suitable compliment, but added 
excuses for an unintended intrusion, in which he was 
most sincere. ^< I thought your servant," said he, <^ a 
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keeper in some forest lodge, of which I have seen a . 
few flometitnes in this country; and did not imagine I 
was breaking in upon any gentleman's priracy.^" 

The gentieinan assured him he had done so most 
agreeabiy; aod, Struck with De Vereis manners, his 
erect carriage^ and intelligent as well as ingenuous 
eountenance, he added, *^ I should have been sorry if 
Gorblestone had known me so little as to sappose I 
woeld deny hospitality to any one who wanted it. But, 
in this instance, I shall owe him thanks. From your 
account, howeyer, it should seem that yoo have at least 
been in this country before/' 

De Vere was not slow to teil his host who he was, 
and expressed his wander at having passed the whole 
Summer at his uncle's, without seeing him at the Cas- 
tle, or at least in his frequent rides discovering his 
mansion. 

"As to my mansion,'' said the gentleman, "you 
see it is so far out of high roads, that unless you sought 
it on purpose, it is not easily discovered; and as to 
myself, from my habits, I go so little into Company, 
that probably if I had been here I should not have at- 
tended the Castle party; but I was in fact absent in a 
distant county during almost the whole summer and 
auluran too.'' 



CHAPTER XXyill. 

THE MAN OF CONTENT. 

This night he dedicates 
To fair content and you. 

SHAK8PEi.BE. 

We will have a Ust year's pippin of my own graffing, with a disk 
of carroways and so forth, and then to bed. 

Shakspkare. 

The master of Okeover showed no change in his 
behaviour on learning the quality and connexions of 
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hia guest He received the intimation of them with 
•eeming pleasure, but no surprise; and De Vere waa 
pleased to find himself, though so strangely introduced| 
in Company with a man of natural and acquired good 
breeding, which a seemingly long retirement had 
scarcely been able to affect, much less to eradicate. 
The supper was simple but delicate. Gorblestone, whö 
commanded in the larder, as well as every where eise, 
had laid a virgin cloth, on which he had served up a 
cold chicken, with young peas of the greenest hue, a 
bowl of new milk, a cream cheese, and butter which, 
asGraysaysof bis landlady's, in Borrowdale, Sisera 
would have jumped at 

During tlie repast, they were waited upon by the at- 
tentive Mr. Gorblestone: for attentive he was, not 
merely to their table wants, but to every word of their 
conversation; in which, though he never departed from 
the sort of aÖectiooate respect he showed bis master, 
he more than once seemed not indisposed to join. For 
like Dayy he served bis master for good uses; " he was 
his serving-man, and bis hüsbandman:" nor would we 
swear, but for the presence of De Vere, that there 
would not have been a regulär dialogue between mas« 
ter and man, about " sowing the headland with wheat,^^ 
or a ^^new link to the buckef We will not gp on 
to say that Mr. Gorblestone would have thought he 
had a right, " once or twice or twice in a quarter, to 
bear out a knave against an honest man, with his wor* 
ship/^ But as to conversation, he once or twice ven- 
tured to give his opinion, particularly when his master 
eommended to his guest, some ale of John's own brew- 
ing, and enlarged afterwards, as the discourse led to it, 
upon the happy interest of a person who had all things 
within himself. John coincided heartily with his mas- 
ter, and observed it was better than to be a king, who 
had every thing to buy. 

*^ I remember," said De Vere, perceiving that a ut- 
ile colloquy with this favoured domestic, would not be 
taken amiss, '^ you told me you could not abide ships 
or trade-'' 

^^I only meant," said Gorblestone, bowing and 
hoping no ofience, ^^ ships and trade from over sea» 

TOL. II. —18 
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For trade in barges along our own riyerSi is all right 
It 18 the ships that have made so many upstarts in the 
countiy, which my poor first master knew to his cost| 
for it was the new people that brought in the nevr 
kine," 

Here the good host, looking grave^ as if he gave no 
encouragement, Gorblestone discontinued, and asked 
leave to make a bowl of cup, observing that the new. 
lemons were remarkably juicy, and the burrage this 
year remarkably fragrant. At the same time, he 
wished, for the honourof England, that lemons could 
grow in an English garden^p or that cup could be made 
withoutthem. 

De Vere, somewhat amused, asked what he wöuld 
do for sugar? 

" There is nothing, your honour," replied John, 
holding the door in hisiiand, as he was about toretire, 
** like the good old English sugar, called honeyV We 
have the finest show of bees this year ever remem- 
bered." 

When he had quitted the room, De Vere observing 
upon his intelligence and zeal, his master expressed 
his hope that he would forgive his ofiiciousness. 

" In truth," Said he, " it is much my own fault, as 
he is not only clever in his various stations, but t be- 
lle ve sincerely attached to me; and as he never makes 
his famiHarity disrespectful, I find him sometimes a 
companion not unamusing to the solitude of my life. 
It is fit I should teil you he has one very decided cast 
of character, now fast wearing out in this country; for 
he is öne of the few thorough-paced Jacobites, whom 
the virtues of the family on the throne have not yet 
been able to win from the Stuarts. Indeed, he has 
more than ordinary calls upon his heart for this, and 
may be forgiv^n: for he set out in 1745, as a groom to 
the unfortunate Townley, with whom he was taken at 
Preaiton, and with whom he was tried and condemned 
in London. He was pardoned from his insignificance, 
but the death of bis master he has never forgotten, and 
never will forgive. Whigism, therefore, ishis abomi- 
natiön, and as commercial people are generally Whigs, 
they, and commerce itself, are equally out of favour. 
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In other respects he is an excellent creature, and I 
could, perhaps, even as a hunilble companion, ill ex- 
change him for many a better-bred person.^' 

De Vere was moved with this picture^ and said he 
could almost envy him. 

^rAImostas much/'added he, '^as I am disposedto 
envy the quiet of his master's solitude, even at my 
time of life, when, as is supposed, the world has, or 
cught to have, a right to all our interests." 

** That is no more than true," returned the genlle- 
man, ^^anid I should hope (though you have too much 
pensiveness on your brow for yoqr äge) that you have 
no dispositibn to renounce these interests. I assure 
you, though I live out of the world, I am by no means 
out of humour with it, akid seem to return to it with 
pleasure, whenever a man like yourself comes to visit 
nie.*' 

De Verejjowed, and observed, that with the occu- 
pations which evidently employed him,- his solitude 
could never be dull; he only wondered that, knowing 
the world as he seemed to do, and not angry with it, 
as he had juät professed, he should have so soon quit* 
ted it 

** I am not so young as you take me for,'' replied 
the gentleman, " but health and a coritented disposi- 
tion will do much for a man. I thank God, I love my 
species, collectively and individually; nor do I think 
that because there are some knaves among them, the 
majority are not honest or benenolent." 

De Vere drew his chair closer to the table, and was 
all attention at this speeah. It forboded, as he hoped, 
something that might fall in with those speculations pn 
mankind, which, young as he was, had lately so ab- 
sorbed him. 

<< If it were not the most impertinent thing in the 
World," said he, ^* and could I encourage myself to 
hope for it, from the frankness and kindness you have 
shown me, it wöuld complete the gratification I have 
met with to-night, could I be favoured with the reasons 
which have inclined you to a way of life, at least un- 
common, if not unaccountable. At any rate, I hope I 
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may know the name of the person who so much obliges 

<< I haye no secrets,'' replied the gentleman, << Dor is 
there a reason against a formal compliance with your 
request, except the total want of incident io my, I fear, 
uaeleas life; useless to othera, though, if I hayearoided 
the temptations of the world by it, it has not been sö 
to myself. My name is Flowerdale, and if you know 
a baronet of that riame in London you are acquainted 
with inybrother." 

De Vere blessed himself as in surprise, intimating 
that he knew Sir William Flowerdale extremely well^ 
and that he even feit under many obligations to him. 

'<At the same lime,'' said he, *^1 should havestu- 
died long before I could have discovered you to be 
relations, from any family resemblance. There seems 
as little similarity of tastes, or, if you will allow me 
to say so, of character. You are, at leas^ greatly bis 
junior." 

**By ten years,** answered the host 

" I should have Said more." 

^^That is because the smoky place which he inha* 
bits, and chuses to prefer to these breezy hills, tö say 
nothing of the care and fatigue of waiting on other 
men's looks, have, I suppose, oldened him. But I 
have not seen him these fifteen years,and itis five more 
since I have been in London. In other respects we 
aregood brothers: he writes me sometimes the news 
of the town, regularly supplies me with the Gazette, 
and I supply him with game. I believe, however, he 
thinks me a mere country put,, and as he will indubi- 
tably die in harness himself, is convinced that nobody 
can live happily out of it " 

De Vere thought he did not by any means do jus- 
tice to Sir William, who, he said, was a eentleman of 
great prudence, and highly esteemed by all parties. 

" Why ay," said Mr. Flowerdale, "it is that pru- 
dence that always gave, or seemed to give, him the 
advantage over me, even mbre than his age. Our 
friends used to wish I could take a lesson from him, 
when I called London a prison which I should n(^ 
like^ though the king were my gaoler. 
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<< Bat if he like it!" observed De Vere. 

'^lain answered/' said Mr. Flowerdale: <<amaii 
ean bat be pleased, and we cannot, indeed ought not^ 
to be all alike. And yet I cannot help aometimet 
thinking that we are not niade to be wedded for bet- 
ler for worse to a toilsome office; nor do I wish to 
suppoae thaty aa age advanees, we may not be some« 
thmg better than one of those old politicians, who 

* Chew Oll wifldoni past. 
And totter od in business to the IM/ 

Yes! yes! we are made for better things thah thia.*' 

" And yet/* Said De Vere, "as^farasl have ob- 
aervedy (even already) it ia a nice question whether a 
man of wbat we call trammela, when once fixed, can 
change for the better; at least he may make an ill 
exchange for a liberty whicti he does not know how to 
.uae." 

«That obaervation," said Flowerdale, looking at 
him, ^* 18, with aubmissiooi what ought to be beyond 
your experience. Bat if true, (which I fear it is,) 
that happiness is little more than merely mechanical^ 
there ia thia difiference between the man who shakes 
off trammels to ei\joy his mind, and him who ^ totters 
on in busineaa to the last/ that the one consults the di^ 
nity of his nature, and acta up to it, while the other 
reduces himself, at best, to contented mechanism. 
Take, for example, the man who makes his leisure 
busy by contemplation, and him who lives in such 
conatant business aa to have no leisure but for bodily 
refreshment Each may be happy, but whose happi- 
ness is the nobler of the two? The one lives and 
converses with his G.od; — the other with his chib." 

De Vere by no means disliked a sentiment to which, 
young as he wa^, he was naturaliy inclined, but which, 
from late trials, Jiad begun to take a still strenger hold 
on him; and, Struck with the easy look of content of 
bis landlord, to say nothin^of the brilliant health which 
belonged to it, he asked him if it were possible that he 
eould have remained during the twenty years he spoke 
of, ibut up in the spot where he now dwelt?'' 

18* 
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" Not only possible, but tnie,*' replied Mr. Flow- 
crdale: <'for it is just that time since I came to the 
certain knowledge of what would content me, aftf r a. 
thouaand petty disappointments in the thingii which 
would not" 

**An enyiable acquisition," observed De Vere; 
** and I wish I had your secret'' 

" At your time of life,'' replied Flöwerdale, « I 
would be florry you stood in need of it There is^ 
howeyer, no secret ezcept thid: that we know aur 
placcj and do not act as if it were different frorn wbat 
it is. All the rest is piain sailing, and depends upon 
natural temper and good spirits, or, in better wordd 
than mine, a dispösition to ' be contented in that State 
of life to which it has pleased Grod to call us.' '' 

'*'! never heard the eatechism better enförced^'^said 
De Vere, smiling; << but there must still either be somj^- 
thing in your mind different from that of other men, or 
something felicitous in your history Which all other» 
men mightenvy." 

" I fear/' returned Mr. Flöwerdale, " the mind yota 
compliment is merely made to draw happiness from 
quietude, and the lesser enjoyments instead of great ex^ 
citements; my history in regard to events is all nega- 
tive.'* 

" You lose then, or have never possessed/' said De 
Vere, "the sweet pleasures of prospecf 

**Far from it/' returned Mr. Flöwerdale; "fori 
thank God, while, from Constitution, no man 's disap- 
pointments ever feil so Kght upon him, no one ever 
enjoyed more pleasure from expectation than I have 
done, and still dp. I may be said, emphatically, to 
have been, and almost now to be, a man of exp^ta^^ 
tion, though certaihly also a man of content." 
. <*You move my interest more and more," said De 
Vere, "and I am glad to learn from this, that you 
have still the pleasure of somo great expectation before 
you." 

" I See I have misled you," replied Flöwerdale, 
"and, indeed, ought not to haveexpected to be under- 
stood by those who don't know me. In truth, were 
you old enoügh to be more a man of the. world thaa 
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you are, I should eipect to be laughed at, as I often 
have been, when I have displayed my treasures of 
proapect They are, at leait, different from those of 
mosf 

" I long to know them," said De Vere/' 

*fYou find them at every tum/' observed the phi- 
losopher (for so we may now call him), '< but particu 
lariy at this time of the year, or a iitUe earlier, when 
birds sing, and flowers budf when com Springs, and 
our domestic animals bring forth;' when eyery thing, in 
Short, is in the morn and liquid dew of life." 

« This isdelightful/' said De Vere, "and not the 
less so for being so different from what I expected; for 
I perceive it is more to the prpmises of ihe natural, 
than of the moral world, that you allude.v These, in- 
deed, belong ta all ages and all st^tions.'' 

"And seldom disappoini us," added Flowerdale, 
^' or, if they do, we know our consolation, in the Sub- 
mission due to Him \vho sends so much good, that 
he can only send evil along with it, for good pur- 
poses.'* 

De Vere began to be charmed with bis landlord, and 
begged him to proceed> 

** Yes!" he eontinued, " in this point of view, the 
woods and fields afe the yery temple of hope. The 
infaney, indeed, of every thing, is a treat; and though 
things always fade, still they are alway s rehewed. The 
infaney and the hope all pass away, but the certainty 
of their return does not pass away.^' 

Then turning to the moon, which, now at füll, illu- 
ininated the supper-room through the Windows, he 
went on; "I have watehed that glorious orb, from her 
first little Segment, scarcely streäking the sky, ten or 
twelve days ago, tili now, when I could grow melan- 
choiy to think, she will to-morrow be on the wane, 
were I not sure that in a fortnight more her youth 
will be renewed. These chaoges and renewals are the 
rieh presents which the Author of Nature makes us, 
aad occasion us almost to forget that we ourselves grow 
old." 

He stopped, but De Vere was too much pleased to 
Interrupt him by Observation, and he went on. 



** Henee, the mere morning, usbering in fhe expee- 
tations of Üie day^ delights the Hoper^ whatever ite 
termination. Hence^ too, in more active scenea, I 
never could see, without pleasure, the opening promiae 
of any of my fellow-beingi, before diaappointmenthad 
ehecked their älacrityi or siven them cauae for alarm« 
How have I watched the joy of a young girl, for ex» 
ample, just oome out; the world at her feet^ and plea» 
aure in her eye, because ahe hoped it wouU always ba 
ao. How have I rejoiced with a young aenator, afiter 
his maiden apeech; or even a atriplinff atudent qualify« 
ing himself to make one. These, indeed, have paaaed. 
away, but othera have aupplied their plaoea, and where- 
eyer I find them, it ia atill happineaa to me to contem« 
plate in them the pleaaurea of ezpeelation." 

De Vere here became grave, and almoat caat down, 
at the thought of what lie too had imagined.to be hap<^ 
pinesa, but found ao tranaitory. Hia hoat obaerved it 
(for he had an eye aa quiek aa it was kind), and aaid, 
he feared he might be tonchipg an uopleaaant them^ 
and would change the conversatjon. 

<^By no means,'' eried De Vere,^^! am qiiite inte- 
reated in thia noyel catalogue-— tiieae pleaaurea of ex« 
pectation, and particularlyy aa you may auppoae, thoae 
of opening youth." 

<< Why, yeaP' retoraed Flowerdale, *^it ia thia ex- 
pectation, aa much or even more than the apring and 
buxomness of the blood, that makea the remembrance 
of our earlier daya delightful, so that they are empha^ 
tically called our beauxjaurs. Never ahall I forget 
the time when I first aaw Oxford, and the exclamation 
of an energetic man, with whom I waa travelling. He 
was my guardian, far from young, a man of letters, an 
eloquent Senator, a complete gendeman. He was also, 
apite of his years, and the excitementa pf the world (of 
which he had drank aa largely aa any one), the greateat 
of enthuaiasts.'' 

<< The impressions of auch a one,'' aaid De Vere, 
" must be worthy of remembrahee." 

<* It waa evening," continued Flowerdale, '* when 
we arrived, and the lampa of the atudenta were twink- 
ling far throug^ the eaaemented Windows of batde- 




ments dnd towers rising among groTes, whieb, to him, 
had alwäys been sacred. < Happy men ! happy men !' 
exdaimed he, with fervour: Uhe worid is all your 
own: the sciences you are mastering will not only ad- 
minister etemal good to your ininds, but at this mo» 
ment they make every one of you lords of your wish- 
es.' Theily tarning to me, < I would give much/ «aid 
he, < to witoess the progressive effects upon them, of 
tiie knoMdedge they are acquiring; but ten times more 
for the hopes wbieh each acquisition adds to what they 
had before. They are all big with the fine phrenzy of 
Cöwley: 

< What shiJI I do to be for evtr known, 
And make die age to comet mj own ?'* 

"Your gaardian,*' obsenred De Vere, "musthave 
really been blessed with the mens divinior ; and, for 
an old man, as you have called him, it is wonderful hitf 
enthusiasm could have lasted so long.'' 

<< It did, tili l>is dying day/' answered Flowerdale; 
**hnt there are men whose genius never wears out, 
and he was oni^ for bis body dropped while bis mind 
was( still füll of fruit Our greatest living poet, you 
know, the author of fhe Night Thoughts, did not be- 
gin them tili he was near sixty. Why then should we 
ever give up the dear pleasures of thought?" 

<* Your friend, it should seem, never did,*' said De 
Vere. 

'^ No; and he had this farther advaritage, that al- 
though no man had seen« more of the strifcs of the 
World, or had more keenly observed its vices or vir- 
tues, somehow or another he always contrived to excite 
himself more by its virtues, than suffer depression by 
its vices. This is what I löve." 

**A happy temperament,'' said De Vere, "and ap* 
parently inherited by bis pupil." * 

* From a note in the lOanuscript, it is to be presumed, that the 
anecdote here related, is not of an imaffinary being*, but of abigh« 
minded statearaan, once rery dear to bis friends. 
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Mr. Flowerdale bowed and proceeded:-*<<It eer- 
tainly formed the happiness of my life^ and what is 
more, for once that I have been deceive^ in my. judg- 
ment, I have been a hundred times confimed in my 
expectations. This only increased the disposition, 
which was at one time critical to my fatc.'^ 

De Vere looking inquiringly, Mr. Flowerdale went 
on with apleasure seemingly^mixed with melancholy: 
<^ Yes; for the mere indication of feelings of kindred 
with my own, in this respect, decided me, where per- 
sonal loveliness alone, though equal to the loveliest, 
might not perhaps have succeeded. It was in eoursing 
the beautiful bank of one of pur midland rivers, in a de- 
licious morninc in June, so early that the sun had only 
power to gildybutnot to scorch. Our way.lay through 
a succession of Kappy villages and farms, joyful with 
expectatioUf and all that hope whioh we have been 
discussing. The air, the landscape, the coolne^s of the 
river, the overhanging woods, the song of the birds, 
the lowing of cattle> eyery thing was exhilarating; and 
roen, women, and children seemed to catch the inspi- 
ring cheerfulness. A young girl, in wHose couptenance, 
every thought of my own mind played^f stood up, and 
almost dancing even in the carriage, cried out, as it 
drove UFiskly over the smooth foad — < The world is a 
nice place!' 

'^ I could have danced too, and taking her hand, I 
echoed her. <Yes,' said I, <the world is a nice 
place; and if this be the world, I have no wish toquit 
it' 

<* We two expectants afterwards married; and after 
a lapse of years, passed this very road agaio ; and though 
we were neither of us then ready todance in a landau, 
or call out, * the world is a nice place,' yet We were 
not tired of it either. We had only exchanged buoy- 
ancy of spirits, for happiness raore tranquil. In short, 
so just as well «s benevolent is the Author of all, that 
there is a happiness for all if we please; and I mention 
these passages merely to mark the changeSf not the 
mi^ortuneSf of time. Enjoy, then, your youth and 
smirits while you can. They will not wait for you. 
Yet even if you do not catch them as tb^y pass, you 
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may still turn to other pleasures, if you do not cast 
jrourself away." 

" Your lesson ia charming," said De Vere, his coun- 
tenance brightening for the first time that day. For 
there was something so sweet in the philosophy of his 
hosty that he could not help catchtng a portion of il; 
and he feit almost ashamed of the gloom which had 
depressed him. What Mr. Flowerdale, howeyer, had 
just told him, moved his curiosity^or rather his int^rest^ 
still more. He höped for an hostess, yet was afraid 
to ask; and turned for the first time to the picture of 
an animäted female, which in all the vivacity of Sir 
Joshua's earlier manner, hung oiirer the chimney, in an 
excellent light 

Neither geatlemen spoke for some mpments. De 
Vere wks obviou9ly suppressing in'qüiry; which Mr. 
Plowerdale perceiving, with a placid seriousness, evi- 
dently the effeet of habitual resignation, he observed, 

"You are. right in your conjecture; the face you 
bebold isof her whom I have just mentioned, and who, 
for near twenty years, gladdened my life. It is six 
years since I lost her; it was the only misery I ever 
feit; nor can I be too grateful that God, in taking her 
from me, gave me the grace to be far more impressed 
wiih his bounty in sparing her to me so long, than the 
ingratitude of repining that he chose so soon to remove 
her.'' 

De Vere, feeling for the emotSons he had uninten- 
tionally caused, would have turned to other pictures. 

"You need not do this," said Mr. Plowerdale. 
" I who contemplate that portrait morning, noon, and 
night, can well bear to talk of it. 'Tis a countenance 
which speaks to me still, and I can now let others speak 
of it." 

" Your equanimity and resignation do the heart 
good,'' said De Vere, much moved. " Would that 
many of those I have just left behin^ me, could witness 
and profit by them as I hope I shall." 

Both gentlemen had risen, and De Vere could not 
help here grasping the band of his host with a warmth 
approaching almost to attachment 

** I will not ask," continued he, ** after any of the 
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diMppointments which you say you have «xperienced« 
Bearing this as you have^ every thing eise must have 
fallen an ^sy conquest before that delightful frame of 
mind, which nature seems to have given yoii, add to 
be born with which is, I perceive^truerhappinessthan 
to be the possessor of millions.'' 

*' Neither wealth nor power," retumed Flowerdale, 
^' were ever very esaential objects with me, though I 
floughl tbem both. As to the misfoFtune we bave 
glanced aty" continued he, again eyeing the picture, 
^' a perfectreliance od the wisdom, and perfect submis*- 
sion to the will of Heaven, enabled me alone to Sup- 
port it Nor did I change my place, or ßy froin any 
xnemorial of her, to recover my cheerfulness. Od the 
contrary, it was soothing to me to keepher,' in all her 
avocations, constantly before me.* I knew all the 
sources of her pleasures, aod fouDd out all her little 
charities; aod, by making theäsie my owh, and perpe- 
tually thinking how she loved them — -in short, by 
giving her in idea a perpetual presence, I found that 
relief which others can only find by banishing such 
thmgs from their memories. Per my part, I feit her 
enshrined in my heart; and it was not by unseatingiier 
there, that I found I covAd make that heart the lighter.'' 
The two companions here again paused, and De 
Vere, who had begun to conceive a high veneration for 
his host, in addition to the good-will he had from the 
iirst conciliated, respected him too much to Interrupt 
his reflections. 

At length Mr. Flowerdale broke the course of his 
own thougbt 

** Come," Said he, " you want to know the nature 
o! my disappointments. None of them were very 
heart-breaking. In love I had succeeded, and of the 
other great passiqn of ambition, I had, in reality, too 
little, to make them, even to myself, other tban what 
they were to others — ridiculous. '^ 

"Ridiculous!'* exciaimed De Vere. "They are 
not so held in the places I have leff 

*^Because,'* said Flowerdale, <«tbe passion aa you 
have witnessed it, was probably strong. And there 
iß tbi$ peeuliarity attending it, that from the impetus it 
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gives to exertion, often generous, always strenuous, 
whatwas meant to bea virtue, may become a vice, and 
sometimes a horrible one, before any one, and l^ast of 
all ourselves, perceive it. When this is so, nothing 
presses light upon it. Luckily I had so little of it in 
my compjDsition, or I had schooled myself so well in 
independence '^ He paused. 

" Ay!^' cried De Vere, "it is that which I want to 
come to. To bear with dignity the insults, the cajo- 
lery, the falsehoods you may have met with — I" 

*< I met with nothing of the sort," returned Flower- 
dale. " I simply did not succeed where, as I took no 
pains, I perhaps did not deserve to do so. In truth, I 
was indolent, and justly punished.'^ 

** I am eager to learn how you will make this out," 
Said De Vere. 

*^ I like your earnestness," observed Flowerdale, 
** but you will be disappointed in yourexpectation of 
adventures, where I häve merely to show my unfitness 
to undertake them. My broth^r gave me precepts 
enough, but I could not foUow them, and, as I have 
hinted, the blunders I made were ridiculous. I never 
could listen to a long story, even from a patron, if I 
thought it a duU one. A vile fit of yawning on such 
an occasion lost me one great man^s countenance; the 
asserting my opinion too powerfully in argument, 
another's. A third, who wished to publish a pamphlet, 
asked my free eriticism of it, and I made so free a one 
that I was set down as a blockhead ever afterwards. 
What is worse, though I had been in the habit of dining 
with him often, I never thenceforward was invited. I 
complained to my brother, and he talked to me of 
Voltaire, who lost the friendship of the King of Prus- 
sia because (to use bis own expression) he was tired of 
washing dirty linen; by which he meant, correcting 
the king's bad poetry. My brother prophesied that I 
sbould succeed as ill as Voltaire, and he was right. 1 
might, perhaps, have got on in diplomacy, but for an 
unfortunate taste in music and drawing.^' 

<* How," cried De Vere, "could such charmingfa- 
culties interfere with vou?" 

<* I was sent, by my brother's interest, a little secre- 

voi,. II. — 19 
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tary to a utile German court. One of the princesses 
was fond of performing in private concerts, and observ- 
ing that my ear was very true, insisted upon knowing 
my opinion of her singing. I told her very plainly the 
truth. She had science, but no voice, and sang out of 
tune. She never forgave me; but this did me no härm, 
tili her brother, the reigtiing prince, who had a love 
for building palaces after his own designs, submitted 
one to me for examination, and I pointed out a gross 
fault in perspective. The court reception becameim- 
mediately cold, and soon after I was recalled, I knew 

not why." 

" What Said your brother?" asked De Vere. 

"He sentme the history of Lewis XIV. with the 
leaf doubled down where the rise of Mansard is de- 
scribed. The great architect, it seems, often consult- 
ed the king, and sent him beautiful plans and eleva- 
tions, which wouldall have been perfect to theminut- 
est particular, except that there was aJways some one 
error left, sufBciently gross for the king to correct, and 
then it came out with a royal emendation. 1 was not so 
wise as Mansard. But the abuse of princes, like other 
general abuse, is a roi stake. I have found w^orth, pro- 
bity, and even sincerity among courtiers themselves, 
and the very piatrons I had offended had their good 
qualities, which I did not respect the less because I had 
blundered my seif out of their favour. Was I to con- 
demn them, or all the great together, because they 
might bc vain,like myselfand all the restof the world? 
No! I had myself no spieen because they were not an- 
gels. In fact, I soon discovered that almost all char- 
acters were mixed. I laughed at the nonsense, but 
loved the good which I found in them, and I found a 
great deal. As 1 have töld you, I was not out of hu- 
mour with the world." 

" Yet you quitted it ?" 

"I quitted London, but not the world; and I did 
this only to take possession of an estate which gave me 
a life so agreeable, tha^ without the restraint of what 
would have been a very foolish resolution about the 
country, I never returned to town. By this time I was 
married, and my happiness at home made me indiffer- 
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ent to every thing abroad. In my wife's mind, I found 
my own reflected, but I also found that a wife whom I 
loved, and who loved we, did not add to the activity 
er ambition of a man, not naturally active or ambitious. 
There was, however, another qualification (if I may so 
call it,) which enabled me to retire without that han- 
kering after what one has left behind, which is some- 
times the cause of unaccountable disappointment.'' 

*^ Your qualifications,'' said De Vere. 

^^ I had Seen almost all ranks and conditions of men,'' 
answered Flowerdale; "and thpugh I by no means say 
that they disappointed me, on the contrary, many high 
characters raised my opinion of them still higher, and 
it is my delight to pay thenj this tribute, yeW" 

Here he paused, as if doubtful how to express liis 
meaning. 

" Yet, what?'' asked De Vere. 

" My curiosity, or rather that restlessness, which 
most of US, or.at least most ambitious persons feel, to 
contemplate the leading characters of the world, — this 
was satisfied." 

** So soonP'^said De Vere. 

"Why,yes! nor set me down either as too pre- 
sumptuous, or tpo indifierent on this account. As to 
presumption, I by no means am of opinion with the 
insolent, self-admiring Swift, whöused to say, that an 
acquaintance with great men wasonly interesting while 
it was a vapity, and that familiarity, therefore, destroy- 
ed its value. Nor do I think, with the same cynic, 
that so little genius is necessary for a statesman, that 
there ought to be always even something of the alder- 
man in his composition. This is the mere sauciness 
of a man who was an absolute peacock about courts and 
nobles; one who, with no natural right to it, was 

* Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes.' " 

^^ And yet,'' observed De Vere, **we may rememr 
ber a higher man than Swift, even the chancellor of a 
great king, and great queen, who, in instructing his 
son, teils him, ^%ännescisj mifili, quantictda sa^ien^ 
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iia mundus regitur.^ And this sentiment is echoed 
by the sensible and modest Arbuthnot, who was fond 
of quoting it." 

"That," replied Flowerdale, "may do in times. so 
easy that they may be said to govern themselves; but 
in difEculties, nöthing so false; and we idlers ought to 
venerate those wise and active spirits, wHo protect us at 
the expense of their own peace, with no other reward 
than their own glory.'* 

De Vere wondered still more, with this opinion of 
public men, that his host should so soon be satisfied 
with his acquaintance with them. 

*'I had, as I observed," replied Flowerdale, ** that 
sort of irritating desire to see and know the great pro- 
fessions, and those who are their Ornaments, which, 
while a man feels condemned by the mere infef iörity of 
his lot, to be for ever removed from them, leav^s him 
with I know not what sort of imaginary Sidmirationi 
almost amounting to envy. This is only aggravated, 
if his lot be tpo obscure to render his approach to them 
easy; and the more generoüs and aspiring the disposi« 
tion, the more discontented, perhaps, the spirit which 
thus languishes. Here, indeed, a voyage of discovery 
to the unknown land, may be of the greatest use, by 
sending us home again with our imaginations unde* 
ceived." 

"You profited, no doubt, by this interesting voy- 
age," said De Vere. 

"I certainlylearned,'' replied Flowerdale, ^^ only 
to think those men great, who were really so from the 
superiority of their talents and virtues, and those sta- 
tionsdazzling, which were administered by such men. 
I thank Heaven, the country possessed enough of them 
to command all my admiration; while my proximity to 
the other varieties of mere show and glitter,^ — little 
men likemyself, and not at all thegreater foroffice,by 
teaching me their true value, dispelled all ignörant 
hankering to mix with them. It was this that fitted 
me for the quiet, which, without disparaging other 
tastes, I feit to be mine. " 

«<I understand you," said De Vere. "Hadyou 
i^ever emerged from the obscurity of a College, or the 
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haunts of mi^dle life, you might, by thinking that all 
who were above you were, from that mere circum- 
stancc, surrounded with enchantment, have been still 
restless and unhappy." 

"Exactlyso." 

*'But how," continued De Vere, with curiosity, 
*^did you settle it with yourself, in regard to those be- 
ings who you allow were so superior?" 

**In the same way," replied Flowerdale, "as I set- 
tled it that I was not an angel. I knew my inferiority, 
and was reconciled to it. It was only the enchanted 
palace, not the real one, which I destroyed by visiting 
it. While I was kept out by mounds and gates, guard- 
ed by the giants of fanqy, who impeded my äpproach, 
I Gould not prevent the workings of imagination, and 
I^figured a thousand pleasures within, which it made 
me melancholy to believe I was forbidden to think of 
'Major e longinquo reverentia^^ says the maxim. 
But, the spell once broken, the illusion vanished. 
Thus, to leave allegory, while I found the really great 
Hien/ so much greater than myself, as to. prevent all 
envy, I found the rest too little different from myself to 
give me a thought; and this i^ what I meant by saying 
my curiosity was satisfied. " 

<' You have made this out completely," observed 
De Vere, "and it only adds to my envy of that per- 
fect independence of mind, equally removed from 
pride and indiflference, which I never met with tili 
now." 

<* I am by no means sure," replied Flowerdale, 
*' that pride had not a considerable share ia the philoso- 
phy for which you are pleased to give me credit. For 
when 1 becam^ master of Okeovor, and beheld these 
üld halls and bläzoned Windows, vvhich record, as I will 
show you to-morrow, that an ancestor of miiie carried 
the banner of one of yours, in the thickest of the bat- 
tle of Agincourt; it is astonishing into what insignifi- 
cance the little struggles and little people of the World, 
almost instantly feil.'' 

<' But you seem nev^^r tohave had any struggles, or 
at least with little people/^ observed De Vere. 

19* 
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"I ask your pardon," said Flowerdale, '^and if I 
bave not yet mentioned theni" (here a smile at his 
own false shame came over him), " it is because the 
struggle I feit most was so truly and despicably ridic- 
ulous, that I was willing to escape the recital." 

''Iown you excite my curiosity," said De Vere, 
" yet atthe same time I feel bound to repress it.'^ 

" Come,'' said Flowerdale, " you shall have the 
Story, lest you should think it worse than it is — espe- 
cially as there are no ladies present who might think 
it invented to satirize them^^ 

"There is a lady then in the case,'* interrupted De 
Vere, with interest. 

" More than one," replied Flowerdale, **one of 
whom was my wife" — 

^< And the other V^ 

** A very foolish woman, who perhaps has by this 
time, disappeared from the stage — ^^Lady Elizabeth 
Partridge." 

"I know her," said De Vere, " she js älive and as 
foolish as ever. But how is it possible she could in- 
fluence you ?" 

*' You shall hear. She was a cousin but.once re- 
moved from Mrs. Flowerdale, on thie strength of 
which, we were sometimes allowed the honour of be- 
ing lel in when we knocked at her door — before 
Christmas. Nay ! we were even permitted to talk to 
her in Company, as her relations — but always, as I ob- 
served, before Christmas.^' 

<' And how could Christmas make a difference ?*' 
asked De Vere. 

"All the difference in the world; for then nobody 
but dry men of business, without their families, were 
in town. After Christmas, and as people of fashion 
got together, not only were we scarcely ever let 
in, but we were talked of by the lady^ as a sort of 
distant connection of hers — she did iiot know how — 
but certainly connections !" 

'' Good V said De Vere. 

«<In an evil hour, and after Christmas,'' continued 
Flowerdale, "some of my patrons, and indeed rela- 
tions, thought but seemly, considering our family 
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blood, that Mrs. Flowerdale should be presented at 
court ; and what does my singlc-hearted wife do, but, 
in very simplicity and ignorance of all the ways of 
silly people, apply as a thing of course, to her cousin^ 
Lady Elizabeth, to present her.'' 

" She did not surely refuse,'' cried De Vere. 

" Not only refused^" said Flowerdale, " but call- 
ed, in a chair, on purpose to explain her reasons, and 
put her oflf from this very mad purpose, as she calied 
it, for ever." 

"Her reasons must have been curious," said De 
Vere. 

*< They were offensive,'* retürned Flowerdale. 

** Though our relationship, my dear Mrs. Flower- 
dale," said she, "cannot be denied, and 1 am sure I 
always acknowledge it ; there is a great difference be- 
tween meetings in a little family-eircle like ours, 
Yheaven knows we never were within it) and decla- 
ring our connection before all the. high world. You 
surely know, Or ought to know, the streng line of de- 
marcation there is between persons of a certain de- 
fined rank, whose rights »re evefy where acknowledg- 
ed, and those of a doubtful class, neither one thing 
nor another, who are sometimes tolerated, one does 
not know how, but oftener refused the notice they 
pretend to; and it is to prevent your exposing your- 
self to what might sometimes make you very uncom- 
fortable, th^t I have, my dear Louisay taken all this 
trouble in explalning why I canaot comply with your 
request. " 

*^This is admirable," cried De Vere ; vet not con- 
cealing some Indignation. "But I am impatient to 
know the result. I trust it was such as might be ex- 
pected from a woman of sense and firmness. " 

"I am truly sorry," said Flowerdale, "that I can- 
not resolve you. For my wife, to make sure of being 
presented, had wpitten, at the same time, to her friend 
and schoolfellow, the young Marchioness of Clanel- 
lan, then just married, and in all her glory." 

"I can concieive a very different reception there," 
»aid De Vere. 

" You are right," retürned Flowerda\a, ** fejt ^^ 
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drove instanüy to our house with poor Louisa's note 
open in her band ; and before Lady Eiizabetb had 
well finisbed her offensive explanations, with a thoU' 
sand engaging expressions of kindness^ agreed to all 
tbat her mend had requested. Lady Elizabeth bit 
her lips with vexation, and I ani almost ashamed to 
say, the laugb of the two ladies at her folly was heard 
from the drawing-room before this half-bred woman of 
fashion could get into her chair in the lobby below. " 

"This is very fair poetical justice/^ observed De 
Vere; " but I am yet to learn how this could affect you 
in the least^ much less be astruggle/' 

**I am ashamed to confess/' returned Flowerdale, 
^<how anery it made me at the time; and that, though 
I despised my lady cousin from the bottom of my 
hearty I feit a sort of triumph in beholding the admira- 
tion which my blooming and beautiful wife excited, 
under the auspicious introduction of the Marchioness^ 
in circles which Lady Elizabeth herseif was forced to 
approach with reverence. But this was all false, and 
unworthy true pride," continued he, *'and I soon got 
the better %vhen I arrived at this retirement, böth of 
my conteaiptible resentment, and mj perhaps still 
more contemptible revenge.'^ - 

" I honour you for your self-accus^tions," said De 
Vere; "you certainly had no room for them here." 

**No, indeed," ansvvered Flowerdale; "for after 
being settled here a few weeks, with the life we pur- 
sued, the cpntemplation of Nature, and the primitive 
manners that surrounded us; above all, with the ap- 
proximation to Hirn who is the Author of all, which 
arises out of a study of bis works, and which towns 
and the ambltion of towns cannot teach; you cannot 
conceive into what an immeasurable distance from us 
Lady Elizabeth andi all such gentry were finally 
thrown.'^ 

**You speak voluraes,'' said De Vere, "and the 
rather, because though you lived out of the world, you 
say you did not abandon it" 

" By no means; for though I retired, it was only on 
account of this beautiful succession left me by my un- 
cle. I had not lost my interest about my fellow-men. 
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I read of the struggle for superiority among my ol'd 
acquaintances, even with eagerness, and not the less 
from feeling myself safe from their dangerous excite- 
ments. I was alwaysfond ofthat engagingsentiment, 
which, did more meii feel, there would be fewer de- 
pendant people in the world— < Quis hoc non dederit 
nobis, ut cum opera nostra patriay sive non possit 
utif sive nolity ad eam vitam Tevertamur^ quam 
multi docti homines (forta^se nor^ rectCj sed tarnen 
mulHy) republicse prssponendam putaverunt,^^^^ 

"This is, as you have called it," said De Verc, 
^^an engaging sentiment, and I can perfectly well un- 
derstand your feeling. But still my wonder is, that 
you could so school yourself, as tp feel any interest at 
all about the world, if you feit no more.'' 

** Your wonder is only natural, and yOur easerness 
as it should be," replied Flpwerdale, " for if all were 
Jike me, the world would not go on. But you will 
recollect, I was a man, if I may not say of learning, at 
leastof letters; and the witchery of letters, as every one 
knows, depends upon leisure and happy quiet. There 
are those indeed, even among men of letters, who may 
not understand this, for there is a party spirit there 
too, more bitter and less generous, even than in poli- 
tics: for which let Pope and Warburton answer, not I. 
For myself, I am convinced that some of the sweetest 
moments of my life, have been when, after an hour or 
two spent in reading, orserious thought,! have sallied 
from my study to breathe in some wild walk, and 
meditate (assisted by the exercise) on what had so em^ 
ploy ed and so improved me. At whatever time of my 
life, or wherever my tent, whether at school or at Col- 
lege; in the beautiful vallies of France, or in a mere 
cottage garden in England, the eflFect of this upon the 
heart has always been the same; the same happy calm 
has soothed, the same gratified feeling blessedme.'' 

Mr. Flowerdale here iinished; and the sentiments 

• "UTiat 18 to prevent us, if our country either cunnot or will not 
make use of our Services, from returning to that (private) life, 
which many well-instructed men (perhaps not rightly, but still 
many ; are of opinion ought to be preferred to the Service of the 
State ? 
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and the words with which he concluded, were so con- 
genial to all De Vere's favourite notions, (revived 
lately in augmented strength^) that he continued some 
time in an attitude of deep attention, as if he thought 
his companion was still conversing; remindinghimseif 
in this, ofthat other discourse, (also after a friendly re- 
past,) of which one of our greatest poets has made so 
beautiful a picture, 

*' The an^el ended, and in Adam's ear 

So channing left his voice, that he awhlle '' 

Thought him still speakiiig." 

There was a pause on both sides; when De Vere, 
'finding his host had finally ceased, thank^d him in the 
wärmest terms for the satisfaction he had given him. 
"There is not a word you have uttered," said he, 
" but I shall remember, together with your hospitality, 
and the almost romantic manner of our meeting.'* 

The great clock in the court yard, here Struck one, 
and both gentlemen were astonished at the quick lapse 
of the hours. 

"The clock strikes,'' said Mr. Flowerdale, "but I 
wUl not here add 

* We take no count of time 
But by its loss.' 

You have, however, made me ünmercifuUy egotistical ; 
and though the egotism has been, if I may so say, 
forced from me by yourself, I must have pity uponthe 
exertions you have made, and let you retire." 

At these words, lighting a taper, he oonducted De 
Vere up an ancient staircase, so carved, embossed, and 
inlaid, that he could willingly have devoted another 
half hour to its examination, but that his host absolute- 
ly commanded a postponement of it tili the morning. 
The two gentlemen then separated for the night, mu- 
tually charmed with a meeting which had given to 
Flowerdale the only thing he sometimes wanted — an 
intelligent companion. 

De Vere reposed in an old cut velvet bed, in a room 
waittscoted with pannels, on many of which, were 
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eärved the effigies of the Plantagenet nionarchs, and 
some of the Bishops of Litchfield. He was, however, 
most Struck with his dressin g-room, whieh was in fact 
a retired closet of books, with a spphaand chairs of old 
turkey leather; and over the cliimney. were engraved 
the following lines, which derived greater interest from 
the recent conversation, still floating in his mind, and 
not a little from the appropriateness of the place. 

" ici je trouve le bonheur, 
Ici je vis sans spectateur, 
Dans le silence Htt^raire, 
Loin de tout importun jaseur, 
Loin des froids discours du vulgaire, 
Etdfes hauts tons de la grandeur.'' 

Revolving this, and all he had seen and heard, he sank 
to rest, pleased with the example of rational indepen- 
dence he had Witnessed, and which he was not with- 
out a secret wish that he might one day imitate. 



CHAPTERXXIX. 

HOME. 

Say, TS your tai^dy master now at band ? 

Shakspsahe. 

This small inberltance my fatber left nte, 
Contenteth me, and's wortb a monarchy. 

Shaksfxare. 

Long and deep were the medltations of De Vere on 
quitting Okeover Hall, and directing his course through 
the forest to Talbois, which now seemed morebeloved 
than even The cheerful, unruffled content of Flower- 
dale; the sweets of his life; his independence of the 
World, and the sense of his conversation ; all these d weit 
ön our traveller's mind. Though eager enough to get 
home, his reflections on all he had se^tv ^tv^ V^-ax^ ^'^ 
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absorbed him, that tili within a mile of Talbois, he 
quickened not the pace with which he had set out, but 
allowed his horse to saunter with the reins almost at 
eommand, while he indulged in a variety of thought 

His meditätion was intense and important; for the 
whole of hupian life, wilh all its hosts of images, rose 
up before him, and in an array, it must be owhed, less 
pleäsing than, from his age and Station, might have 
been expected. But his disappointments, thöügh chief- 
ly arising from sensibility and high principle, rather 
thaii misfortune^ had been many; and, as he passedthe 
well known glades of Needwood, which led to his pa- 
ternal house, he could not hejp contrasting his present 
feelings on revisiting them, with those which filled his 
careless bosom when he becaiiie first acquainted with 
their beauties; that happy time, big with expectation, 

•* when oft before his Infant eyes would run 
Such forms as glitter in the muse's ray." 

"I havenow seen these forms," said he to himself, 
*^but I fear they glitter no longer." 

For the rest of the way, tili he was almost- within 
sight of Talbois, he brooded over the conduct of his 
uncle, his own stränge, yet uiirepented Separation from 
most of his friends, and, above all, from that lovely 
and superior being, before whomhehad left the world 
bowing, so as for ever to deprive him of hope, had he 
ever encouraged any.' Yet of this being he could not 
help thinking still with tenderness, though to him so 
unaccountably changed. 

As heapproaehedjhowever, nearer to Talbois, a gleam 
of sati.sfaction broke in upon him, which every one has 
more or less experienced on returning to his home; 
that magic word which has such a charm in it to all, 
that he must be lost indeed, to whom it does not bring 
soxie cpmfort. For there is not, in the whole ränge 
of moral Observation, anything so pregnant;with satis- 
faction or interest, as the associations that cling to this 
simple word. Shelter, if not independence of all that 
may be without, together with the gratification of all 
the charities that are within> are the general notions 
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which here lay hold of us. These are not confined to 
any rank, or any nation, to any scale of enjoyinent, or 
any degree of weialth. On the contrary, the more mo- 
derate the home, the greater the chance for those 
peaceful reflections, upon which the whole value of it 
depends. If ever the poor man ihinks himself a man; 
if ever his mind is erect, or his manuers softened, it is 
at home. It is there he feels himself God's creature 
equally with his master; it is there that he may laugh 
at the struggles of ambition, which, if even successful, 
can give no more than the power he has already öf 
fancying himself supreme in his own little domain. 

Hence it is not marble, nor gold, nor crowds of fol- 
lo wers, that form any p^rt of the value of this treasure, 
but the self-sufficing spirit which it calls up, and 
whichy in a moral sens^, equals us with monarchs. 

Ti^t this is true, is proved by every man who has 
fever fouhd pleasure in the silent hour, when he shuts 
out the World to converse with himself. Nor do I 
know a niore enviable Sensation than his, who, with his 
thoughts at peace, turns the key of his Chamber upon 
the struggles of men, and while the lords of kingdoms 
quarrel with fortune for.not giving them a wider rule, 
says to his own heart, within the precinct of perhaps a 
few Square feet, "Here am I lord of myself." 

Something of this sprt touched the mind of De Vere, 
as he now came within view of his own estate, and re- 
collected the many beings, and even inanimate objects 
which awaited his return. His heart expanded with 
delight when he thought of bis revered parent, and 
the comfort which the sight of him, after so many 
anxieties, would give her. Her own pure life, her 
honourable character, her dignified suffering, and the 
consolations she had always derived from his ülial at- 
tachment, took possession of his mind ; yet not so epc- 
clusively as to prevent him from thinking of other ^s- 
sociations belpnging to a place which had been the seat 
of bis high-souled ancestors. It was still the abode of 
unostentatious but determined principle; and in regard 
to himself, had been the scene of many a frolic, as well 
as( of many a profitable hour. 

The thought of all. this, made him quicken his \}a.cft> 

VOL. n.— 80 
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tnd diflcard bis ^oom for happier expeeUtion; when^ 
apjMt>aching the rough forest-gates, which divided hia 
utile kingdom from äe great empire of Needwood^ he 
was eacouQtered by a dog, whom, by bis growl and 
buaby tail, he immedialely knew to be Triton. The 
animal, on recognising bim, changed all bis ferocity 
to gentleneaa^ and leapied up witb joy, in an attempt to 
Kck bis band. 

« Thou and tby master, old friend/' aaid De Vere, 
<<are too inseparable in body, aa well aain cbaracter, 
for you to be alone. If thou art here, be cannot be 
faroff»' 

In truth, Harclai appeared the next moment, and 
great and hearty were the mutual congratülatiöna of 
two persona who loved and respected each o^her as 
cordially as any two men could do, of sueb difierent 
agesy manners, and views of things. * • 

** You are welcome to your home,'' satd Harclai/ 
grasping bis band, <<after a pilgrimage, which, I 
abrewdly suspect, has not been so untröubled as Her- 
bert jprophesied it would be.'* 

« Wewill not talk of that now," rejrfied De Vere; 
<* teil me if my mother is well, for you come, I sup- 
pose, from the moated house/' 

**Sbe expects you witb eagerness/' said Harclai, 
^ and you will find her as well as you could wish. 
Would that all thinga eise were so!" 

•* Your meaning?" answered De Vere. 

<* She is aware,*' replied Harclai, " of the irrespecta- 
ble conduct of her brother, the falsehood of Clayton, 
and the extinction of your political hopes." 

*< And is this all V^ said De Vere. 

" If there were any oM^rdisappointments,'' obsenred 
Harclai, ** she kept them to herseif; but she is evidently 
uneasy. You are, however, a brave lad, and will not 
belie your birth. — ^You will not fail the expectations of 
thishigh-minded woman^ to gain the proudest princess 
in Europe.*' 

De Vere was embarrasaed, and not over pleased; 

for he dreaded the allusion which this indicated, and 

bewas therefore glad to be relieved by the sight of 

Lady Eleanor herseif, standlng at the great gatea of 

/&e moatf and eager to reoeWeVdta. 
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The embrace of the mother aad son was gracious to 
both, and did Harclai good. 

^ If the World/' said he, *^ often showed such a 
sight, I would not abuse it However, I shall not lose 
my walk for all the mothers and sons in England. So 
adieu. ^' At these words, and evidently by design, he 
left them to themselves. 

For awhile^ neither would say much: but it waji 
obvious that much was expected by Lady Eleanor^ 
who had long been informed of, and long broodedover 
the mental cohflicts of her son. Yet the subject was 
too delicate to.force, and, indeed, too unpleasant for 
either to enlarge upon. , To blame her brother's con- 
ducti both public and private, was the inclination of 
her mind; but her repugnance to touch upon it, kept 
her from saying mueh, even upon Clayton, in^regard 
to whom sbe wap glad to imitate her son in consigning 
him to silent eontempt But Constance;- — ^the admired^ 
the spotless, the natural Constance! — for her she was 
all ear, and listened to all that De Vere recounted of 
her, with a sympathy and intenseness of interest which 
only excited that of her son in a still greater degree. 
At the same time, she had little comfort from what he 
told her öf the change in his cousin's manner towards 
him; and comparing it with the Communications made 
to her by Lord Mowbray, she feit there was but one 
road for honour to take, and that road she was delight- 
ed to find De Vere had already pursued. . Without any 
particularity of comipunieation, therefore, between the 
mother and son, they mutually uoderstood eaoh other; 
and De Vere recei ved her approbation of his design to ac- . • 
Company Mr. Wentworth abroad, as if he had acquaint- 
ed her in form with all hiid feeling about his cousin, and 
she had agreed with him on the necessity for overcoming 
a hopeless passion* All this passed without a syllable 
on either part upon the nature or evea the faet of his 
attachment. Such is the approximation of kindred 
minds. 

On other parts of his Situation he was far more pre- 
eise, and in the course of the day, and when the ser* 
vants had withdrawn after dinner, he was as communi* 
tfative as Lady Eleanor or Harclai could have wished^ 



the latter of whom was any thing but a restraint upoa 
either mother or son. 

« I always thought Clayton a rogue^^' said his old 
guardian; "and for augbtl can see, my Lord of Old- 
Castle is little better. You have, as I thougbt you 
would, been beset by knaves; and of theonly two men 
who, from your accounts, promised well^ one has sa- 
crificed his power, the other his life, to a vile intrigue; 
while duplicity and suppleness have triumphed. But 
you are my own boy still/' added Harclai, <<and 
above them all, whatever the end of it. " 

De Vere begged him to control the exuberance of his 
phi]ippic, assuring him that bowever disappointed, he 
was by no means yet prepareS to follow him to the de- 
sert. 

** My maxim/' continued he, smillng, ** is the con- 
verse of that one of Swift's, which you used to recom- 
inend; for he hated the animal called man, though he 
loved Tom or Peter; whereas, I love my i^pecies, 
though I may be outraged wjth particülar individuals 
otit.'' 

"This is exactly as I would have it," said Lady 
Eleanor. 

Harclai replied, with a grin, and a^ked if he had 
gathered this doctrine from his treatment at the bo- 
rough? 

*< Why, even there I found some fidelity, some vir* 
tue," replied De Vere; " and in regard to the treache- 
ry I experienced, I was more hurt and indignant with 
the snake that bit me after I had cherished him, than 
with the needy wretches wHo had never known me." 

<« You will, however, see the snake preferred, and 
bite others yet,'' said Harclai; "and will come to my 
creed at last; for 

* When vice prevaÜB, and impiöiis men bear sway, 
The post of honour ia a private Station.* " 

" Yes," Said Lady Eleanor, " when impious men 
do bear sway. Mortimer, however, is, at any rate, 
too you hg for this; and much as I would have hiih 
with me, the comfort and stay of my declining years. 
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Ke i^iil neyer forget that he has a country which has 
demands upon him as well as his mother." 

De Vere thought this a good opportunity to open to 
her his possible schäme (he mentioned it merely as 
such) to joia the confederates in Poland, after he had 
Seen Mr. Wentworth safficlently recovered. Harclai in» 
stantly demurred to it, saying there were rascals enough 
at home to oppose. But Lady Eleanor, though evi- 
dently surprised, after looking earnestly at her hus- 
band's picture, said, << that the cause was noble^ änd 
that her son should decide for himself 

" I believe,*' said Harclai, *<you were born to bea 
Volumnia, instead of a kind and gentle mother, for 
Volumnia herseif could not carry it better. In regard 
to our own citizeb^," added he, ** I only hope our se- 
cond Coriolanus will succeed better than the first; 
though, I fear, there is little difierence belween the Ci- 
tizens of Britain and of Rome, for both are confound- 
ed vägabonds. If you want proof, lock to the good 
burghers of Wellsbury.*^ 

** I am not sorry for this over-vehemence," said De 
Vere, thoughtfully, ^*for it provesyou wrongin prov- 
ing too much. Did you manage your rage with the 
World better, and not tearit all torags, I haverecently 
parted with an example of rational retreat, such as 
would do more for your side of the question than all 
your virtuous inflammation. '' 

Both Harclai and Lady Eleanor became instantl v 
attentiye, while De Vere recounted all his little ad- 
ventures from Tutbury homewards; and contrasting 
Archer with Flowerdale, gaye so engaging^a picture of 
the latter that Harclai started upon his legs, and look- 
ing wistfully at his hat and cane, and whistlitig Triton 
who lay at the door, was ready to set oflF that instant 
in quest of a man, who, he said, was after his owu 
heart 

«To him will I," added he; 

** * Out of theae eonvertttes 
There is much matter to be beard and learn'd.' ^ 

« But he is no convertite/' repUtd Da Vare, '« he hm 
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no hasty view of the world; no disgust; nay, he has 
eyea a good opinion of it. Retirement is merely 
his taste, and ia it he acts up to the dignity of his na- 
ture." 

<<I must knowhim/' said Harclai, changing, <^but 
not now; he is evidently a tarne creature, who will 
keep cold. There is a difierence between the retire« 
ment of indolence, and of indignant virtue.'^ 

Theo musing a little, he added, << I suppose now, if 
I were to propose to him to make war upon the rogues 
in his neighbourhood of Wellsbury, inorderto restore 
you to your rights, he would not help me, bat prefer 
a walk by moonlight, or being toaded by Mr. Jodn 
Gorblebtone." 

*' I eannot sufier this,^' said De Vera. 

<^ It is downright splenetic,'' observed Lady Elea- 
nor. << I dare say, with so right-minded a man, seclu* 
sion cannot have had the effect of reducing him to mere 
negative virtue. If it has, what will become of your 
own?" 

" The diflference between us," answered Harelai, 
<^ is piain. Mr. Flowerdale has made himself a monk; 
while I, though seemingly out of the world^ am per* 
petually init /know what is passing; he only what 
has passed. I the tricks of mankind, he the gambols 
of a kid. Would such a man, think you, venture od 
the hustings at a contested election?'^ 

'^ Were there honourable cause for it, I have no 
doubt he would," replied De Vere; " but I know not 
why you ask. '^ 

** I am satisfied," said Harelai, and became suddenly * 
and mysteriously silent. 

Lady Eleanor retiring, the busy-minded humourist 
immediately resumed, by asking De Vere if he had 
revealed any part of his own history to his new ac- 
^uaintance; and in particular, the machinations prac- 
tised against him al; the borough. 

* < Hardly , ^' answered De Vere. 

** And he descends from the old Okeovers?^' said 
Harelai. 

De Vere assented. 

"Why tben he shall soon see me," observed Har^ 
ciaL 
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Accustomed as he was to sudden resolutions, as hu-« 
mour, or feeling (particularly if an indignant one) 
prompted on the partof his old friend, De Yere scarcely 
noticed this intimation, and I^dy Eleanor shortly af- 
terwards sending for them to cofiee, the genüemen 
left the eating-room to join her. 

On the landing-place of the great stairs, however, 
hung an ancient map of this unfortunate borough of 
Weflsbuiy, whjch De Vere wbuld have passed in a 
sortbf diseust; but Harclai stopt him to point oat the 
names of uie different proprietors of the lands within 
it, and, among other divisions, a pretty considerable 
one entitled, <* This is Mr. Okeover's land. *' 

" And what thcn?" said De Vere. " Great part 
of that land is now mine, with the tenements upon it, 
and the rest bas been recently sold to Lord Cleve- 
land,^' 

<^That I did not know/' replied Harclai, with a 
disappointed air, and his eyelids, as they always did, 
when he meditated any thing very seriously, twinkled 
in great agitation. 

Theevening passed off with Lady Eleanor in placid 
quietness, and in an enjoyment between mother and 
son, which neither of them had a long time known. 
The next day saw De Vere on his return to London; 
but not before he had stopped his horse at Lord Ox- 
ford's eolumn, as it was called, before the gates of the 
moat, and contemplated with peculiar, perhaps with 
jnelancholy attention, the inscription we formerly com- 
memorated. * In particularfthe device öf the decayed 
old oak,-shooting out fresh branches, with the expres- 
sive motte of ^^Insperatafloruitj** filled him with re- 
flections partaking of sadness. <<The dreams,'' said 
he, ^^ which this device has sometimes inspired, are 
idle, and ought not to be remembered; and he pushed 
on in silence to Litchfield. 

• See vol. i. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

TBX SCROTLES OV A VAK OF THS WORLD. 
Ftith, aome cerUin dregi of conacience «k ttill within me. 



He baireeeired a fhootaad dueati ftom Don John for accunng 
tbe Lidy Hero wiongftilljr. 



MsAHTiMS the eventa which led to De Vere's aln 
•ence, were almost forgotten in London. The death 
of Eba^fort was no looger talked of, and the tempo" 
rary aeceasion and illneaa of Mr. WehtworUi, though 
alwaya a aubject of inquiry, eave time to the ministry 
to breathe. It, in truthi made them feel comfortably 
eaay. 

As for De Vere, he aeemed blotted oüt of all conaide« 
ration, and almoat out of memory; or if qpoken of at 
all, it was aa one who would never again «ppear upon 
the acena 

But thia aort of interregniimy gave gneat 9cope for 
Mr. Clayton'a powera to i£ow themaelvea. Beingthe 
now known and admitted adviaer of Mowbray, what- 
ever conaeqaence that nobleman poaaeaaed aeemed 
entirely tranaferred to him; ao that Lord Cleveland, 
and sometimeseyen Lor^ldcaatle, betook themaelves 
to hinif whenever occasion required any a^vice froni 
hia patron. 

This was, in fact, the preciae atate for which Mr. 
Clayton waa by natnre fitted. Ündistinguished by 
any inconvenient auperiority of talent ; of nttle mind| 
and of most obaequious döcility ; a worshipper of ti- 
tle, and a dexterous conveyor of measagea ; he was , 
employed in mattera of thia nature to hia heart'a con« 
tent This made him more and more neceaaary, even 
among thoae who understood something of hia eharao- 
ter ; (for few could penetrate the whole,) and it might 
be aaid, that many of them << could botter spare a Mt- 
fermaii.'' 
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The consequeiice was, that Mr. Clayton became a 
person of real importance in the World. He was 
trusted, or thought to be so, and this occasioned a 
court to him which dazzled more eyes than those of 
his equals, over whom he now lorded it with a sway 
to which he expected every one to submit In this, 
for the most part, he was obeyed ; while those who 
resisted his sway were, either by open violence or se- 
cret machination, sure to be ruiiied. 

Over Lord Mowbray, hisempire was even despotic, 
though still craftily disguised under all proper appear- 
ances of outer respect. But it must be owned it 
pressed hea vily on that unfortanate lord ; for it was 
foanded on the possession of secrets, which wöuld 
have exppsed him to shame had they been disclosed. 
Thus had this high-born and wealthy nobleman sunk 
under the most revolting and bitter of all slaveries, 
that of feeling himself in the power of hisdependant; 
and while the ascendency of Mr. Clayton was ad- 
mired by all, by some it was attributed to the force of 
his abilities alone. ' 

Lord Gleveland was the only person not in any 
point deceived. From his own attempts upon the 
borough, added to his natural sagacity, he had found 
easy means to penetrate the whole intrigue of Clayton 
and his patron ; and in trüth he used it with adroit- 
ness to establish a despotism over Clayton himself, ful- 
ly equal to that which the latter held over Lord Mow- 
bray. In a Word, he gave hinri to understand the füll 
extent of his iiiformation, and bound him with it as 
with a chain of iron. ♦ 

" Thus did the course of justice wheel about ;" 

and while Lord Mowbray was all pomp and impor- 
tance to an extensive and obsequious set of the unin- 
itiated, and Mr. Clayton was considered as the most 
rising and prosperous young man in the State, the con- 
sequence of the one, and the smiles and open exterior 
of the other, were but ill supported within, by a per- 
petual fear that gnawed their very hearts. 

Such, in too many instanees, is the wotld. W^ 
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confiae it not to the great and powerful, ^ to men of 
public life, though of such are we now treating. la all 
ranka and profeaaiona is to be found the secret wretch 
(well may we call him so), who dependa upon another 
for his fame or safety, from feeling that he has within 

** Crimes unwhipt of justice/' 

In short^ the whble history of mankind showf 
that he only is truly enviable who is |ruly innocent ; 
and not to turn pale at the thought of beeret miscon* 
duct, is really, what it has been called, the brazen wall 
that protecta the mihd. He who has it, let him never 
part from it*; whether under thatch orcanopy, itwill 
evcr be his riebest and bappiest possession. 

We have ventured upon this digression, becattse it 
was in cousequence of the discoveries made by Lord 
Cleveland of the iptrigues at Wellabury, that he was 
einabled to put his seal both upon Claytoü and his pa« 
tron, and stamp them as his pwn ; and it must be ac* 
knowledged, considering all things, that his exactions 
were not heavy. They were, only, that Lord Mow- 
bray should become his devoted follower in poliücs» 
under whatever changes might happen, and that Clay- 
ton should aid him in keeping De Vere aloof from his 
Cousin, and weakening as much as possible their es- 
teem for one another. 

To complete De Vereis min with his uncle, follow- 
ed of course, and, indeed, was no difficult Service j 
as Lord Mowbray was already sufficiently estranged 
from him, upon Üie known principle, that the weak 
and selfish are always given to hate those whom they 
have injured. This principle, indeed, Mr. Clayton 
at first did not seem to aqknowledge. Nay, in a fit 
of that sensibility which sometimes came over him, 
he protested his horror at any thing that might ap- 
pear like treachery against his early /riend, whom, 
he Said, he still continued to love, spite of ill-usage. 
3ut at the mention of ill-usage, Lord Cleveland fairly 
burst iiito laughter, and asked him, with a most sar- 
donic leer« whether his conduct to De Vere at WelLh 
bury had not greatly afifected his sensibility ? 
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** In Short, my good and virtuous secrctary,'* said 
Lord Cleveland, <<fall not into the ridicule of senti* 
ixient with one who knows you and the world as I do. 
Your object is power and fortune, by the quiekest 
mode you can attain them; mine, in addition to power, 
is love. You know what I believe, and i;^at you 
yourself have told me, is the obstacle to my success« 
That obstacle it is even our duty to remote: nor do I 
Hsk any thing which has not, in fact, good for its end. 
Such I h<Ad it to be to keep the divine Constance from 
faUing into the hands of a beggar." 

He added, that gratitude to Lord Mowbray ought 
älone to excite him to this Service, as De Vere not 
only did not contradiet, bot bad himself confirmed a 
report that he was the ftivoured suitor of his cousin, 
and the destined heir of his uncle. 

** 1 am, indeed, dad to find,'* concluded Lord Cleve- 
land, "that the lady herseif only appreciated her own 
value, in having actually laüghed at the supposition 
that such a person could pretend to her. This she has 
done so contemptuously, that I have thought it but 
right tö cause it to be reported to your quondam 
patron^ whose gunpowder spirit will, no doubt, flash 
at it But impertinence ought not the less to be made 
knownto the heiress of Mowbray." 

Clayton, who had now long turneihis back on the 
ladder by which he had ascended, feit his own spirit 
flash at the sort of sneer with which his lordship had 
alluded to De Vere as his patron, and stili more at the 
close and critical Observation of his countenance, by 
which, in the manner of a superior genius, the allusion 
wa» accompanied. But Clayton, however unwillingly, 
also feit he was in the toils of a master-spirit; and he 
replied, with an airof cotiviction, that if all this were 
80, his scruples, which otherwise would be insur* 
mountable to a man of honour, were, in a great mea- 
8ure, removed. 

Lord Cleveland again laughed at the word scruples; 
which only made his slave feel more angry, more 
humbled, and more helpless. He was also tortured by 
the bitter mortification which the wicked cannot aU 
ways escape, when tfaey have pride min^ledm\iv>X!L^ot 
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wickedness, and when they know that they are seen 
through, made use of, and despised, by a wickedness 
more fearless and towering than thetr own. , 

In the endy it was agreed between these excellent 
persona, tbat Clayton should inform Lord Mowbray, 
not onlv that the world still talked, but that De Vera 
himseli was the authority for the degrading rumoür. 
This beingsettled) Lord Cleveland declared that, with 
so much discretion and taient for business as Clayton 
had shown, he would nerer rest tili he saw him at the 
head of M>nie important department, perhaps eyen in 
the Privy Council itself; a declaration so agreeable to 
Mr. Clayton, that it even did away the sting of the 
eyer-during sneer with which it was made. 

We will not stop to ioquire how much of the ac- 
cusatioif brought against De Vere, or of the cöntempt 
towards her cousin, imputed to Lady Constance, was 
beiieved by Mr. Clayton« It is certain he had still 
conscience enough left to feel, or think he. feit uneasy 
(such were bis sensibilities) that he was in that igno- 
ble Situation, once so emphatically deplored by a rogue 
with too much conscience, when he exclaimed, '< What 
a miserable thing it is tobe but half a rascal!" Re- 
flecting, howeyer, upön the consequence in society of 
his noble ally, he assured himself it was impossible 
that he could accuse De Vere falsely; and it ended in 
his resolying to conyey the fact to Lord Mowbray, if 
not to his daughter, as soon as possible. Such help 
does the deyil often find in the sophistries of selfish- 
ness. 

On the other band, a report was soon conyeyed to 
De Vere, that Lady Constance, on being informed by 
her father that he had presumed to pretend to her, had 
treated it with slight, and spoken of himself with a 
condescending pity. 'Twas a report he could not be- 
lieye; but, with all his sagacity, he was not yet old 
enough in the world to treat it with cöntempt. The 
scantiness of his fortune made the thing possible in 
the belief of the world, and, with any other than the 
modest and generous Constance, probable. At any 
rate, she had ayoided him; and the yery e^istence of 
the report, though proceeding from others, alarmed 
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his pride- He was more thaa ever anxious to see his 
Cousin, and he became peculiarly restless, irritable, and 
uneasy. 

But the alarm of Lord Mowbray vvas infinitely 
greater at the supposed presumption of De Vere; anj 
he was only cpnsoled by the Suggestion of his secre- 
tary, that were Xady Constance made acquainted with 
it, it would so hurt her delicacy, that it would go 
farthest of any thing in the vvorld, to keep her stiil 
more aloof fr'om her cousin^ and render her raore open 
to the attentions of those who CQukl fairly aspire to 
l^er. 

Lord Mov\rbray relished this so m.uch, that he not 
only resolved upon it, but also upon extending the in- 
formation to Lady Elcanor. ^' It will eure that foolish 
persoD," Said he, << df her ridiculous opinions of her 
son's superiority/' 

Here, however, Ciayton interposed, and ventured 
humbly to point out the inconvenience of such a pro- 
cedure. 

** It will produce noconviction,'' he observed, ^^on 
such a devoted mother, who will of course communi- 
cate it to her son; and your lordship's time, which 
ought to be given to the state^ will be absorbed in 
fendingand proving in private quarreis, which of course 
will end in nosatisfaction." 

" You say true," said Lord Mowbray, " it is better 
as it is." 

Li the same deference to his secretary, his lordship 
also complied with his request, not to mention his 
name to Lady Constance. 

*> As there seems,^^ sa,id Ciayton, " little doubt 
about the fact, your lordship's authority ought to suf- 
fice; and, for myself, I know not why, but I have the 
misfortune to find myself so little agreeable to Lady 
Constance, and Mr. De Vere is evidently so much in 
her esteem, that it might produce a most serious ex- 
plosion, in which Lord Cleveland would be compro- 
mised, and the whole end frustrated.'' 

Lord Mowbray assented to these reasons; and feli- 
citated himself on having a secretary, who he said had 
prudence enough for the cabinet itself. 

VOL. ir, — Sl 
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The communication was soon made; bat stränge t& 
Bay, and to Lord Mowbray's indignatioii, it was Otter- 
ly disbelieved by the generous party concerned. 

That Mortimer, the most delicate observer of all 
that was due to womaa and woman's fame; that Mor- 
timer, who seemed born to revive the chivalrous gene- 
rosity of the days of yore; that Mortimer, in short, 
who, in regard to himself, had latterly seemed to watch 
her only in distance and silence, should thus under- 
mine her fame and give a stab to her delicacy — all this 
appeared so incredible,, that though at first the imputa- 
tion seemed to sweli her heart to bursting, she almost 
at once recovered, and, with ealm dignity, declared 
the thing was imposgible. 

'* Impossible!" cried Lord Mowbray? 

<* Yes, my dearest father, some demon has deeeived 
you." ^ 

^* Deeeived me, Lady Constanee! and yet I am not 
usually deeeived — I do not commönly speak without 
authority; and it ought to be suffieient, I think, to say 
I believe it^' 

Constanee was afiected. Not that she believed it 
the more for this credulity of her father; but she was 
grieved, and seeretly wonderedv^ät the world, when 
sueh a man as De Vere could noteseapesueh malicious 
fabrieations. With mueh duty, therefore, but with 
much iirmness, she asked Lord Mowbray his au- 
thority. 

" There," said he, " you must exeuse me.^' Then 
assuming that air of dignity which belongs to persoDS 
who think themselves in the right, he added, "with 
what view, my dear lady Constanee, would you wish 
me to give this authority?*' 

" Of course, that you might communicate it to Mr. 
De Vere." 

"Of eourse, too, you have eonsidered the conse- 
quences — the inevitable rupture it would o^easion; the 
— the^-danger, perhaps blood of one, or of bothof the 
parties — the e^cposure of your name-^the — the- — " 

"Oh, my father!" exelaimed Constanee, greatly 
alarmed, ßspeeially with these last suggestions, "you 
need say no more. I retraet my question. I see its 
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ipiprudence, and am content^ without inquiry, to be 
satisfied in my unbelief.'* 

"You see, then," replied Lord Mowbray, half 
pleased, half affronted, <^ an old head maj/ sometimes 
be better than a young one; and you will give me leave 
to repeat my own belief of what I have told you, and 
govern y ourself accordingly towards your cousin. By 
the way, I am glad to hear he is going abroad, even 
though, with bis usual perverseness, in the cause of re- 
bellion,'' 

Constance, doomedi to be more and more astonished, 
asked the meanitig of this last intimation, and learned, 
with surprilse, yet mijced with something like admira- 
tion, the disposition (it was no more) which Mortimer 
had evinced to Visit Pols^nd under its then unequal 
struggle with Russia. 

*^It will complete bis ruin/' said Lord Mowbray 5 
*^ but with that we have now nothing to do. I am 
satisfied myself with having thus performed my duty 
to him as an uncle> and to you asa parent; leaving your 
own sense of what is due to me and to yourself, to de- 
cide how to act." 

Will any one comprehend the blindness of selfish- 
ness, when we say, that in this Lord Mowbray actual- 
ly believed what he thus said of himself; and, coldly 
ki^sing bis daughter, and bowing somewhat stiffly, yet 
with sufficient complacency at the thought of having 
0ecured her deference to bis advice, he left her. 
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CHAPTER XXXr. 



MISUNDB&Sl^A^DING. 



Lei your fair eyes and gentle wiahes go with nve to my trial, 
^herein if I be foiled, there is but one shamed tbat was never 
graciouB ; if killed, but one dead who ia wilHng to be so'. I shall 
do my friends no wrong, for I have none to lament me. 

SiHAKSPEARI. 



The interview witli her father, described in the 
last chapter, was the most serious of Lady Constance's 
life. That life had, tili now, been placid and equal; 
and though lately hurried with dissipation, and ruffled 
sometimes by circumstances, it was the mere ti-ansitory 
uneasiness which modesty and goodness always feel, 
when made the object of the public gaze. She had 
been forced, indeed, to decide upon oveirtures from 
others, in a manner unpalatable to their feelings; and 
this, too, had hurt her own for the time. But, the 
erisis over, no lasting discomfort remained; and the re- 
turn to cheerfulness was only the natural effect which 
will always belong to youth and spirits, when accom- 
panied by innocence. 

It was but lately that Constance had ever feit cloud- 
ed, except from external circumstances. Her disap- 
pointment at finding that perpetual gaiety was by no 
means perpetual happiness, had generated some seri- 
ousness; and the talk of the world, as described to her, 
had made her shrinlt from the notice of her cousin, like . 
a sensitive plant. Till this moment, however, her en- 
ergies had never been much called upon, and she now 
eontinued wrapped in sad reflection for many minutes 
after her father had left her. Strange that this seeming 
princess of the world should be thus exposed to care, 
amidst halls and bowers, from which, to the common 
observer, ^'sorrow flies far.*' 
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Under circumstances so new, and, as it might bc 
feared, so afflicting, it was the generosity of her mind 
that in the end supported her. The noble nature of 
Mortimer found too close a pattern in hers, to be seri- 
ously injured by an accusation which she unhesitating- 
ly pronounced to be groundless. And the conse- 
qufence was, but a just one tio herseif; for she rose from 
her reverie, relieved and satisfied, under a communis 
cation which it was supposed vy^as to overwhelm De 
Vere with disgraee, and herseif with grief. 

But thöugh this had completely failed, there is so 
painful a Sensation in delicate minds when they find 
themselves exposed to the general, perhaps the coarse, 
comments pf the world, that* Constance was far from 
happy. She heardof her cousin's intended expedition, 
with an interest which was mixed. 
: *< He is no longer to me the same Mortimer that he 
was,'' Said she to herseif; " nor ann l the same friend 
to him. My father wills it, and I must obey my fa- 
ther, Pity he is so changed towards Mortimer, but 
he will no longer look grave upon me^ when the world 
no lohger talks. Yes, yes; it is right that my cpusin 
should go." 

Though this reflection was made with a sigh, the de- 
cision of it relieved her from some of the gloom that 
had come over her mind. The kiss, too, cold and 
formal as it was, with which her father had taken bis 
leave, awakened in her sensations of filial pleasure, 
seldom indeed excited, but never raised without hold- 
ing out to her heart thepurest hope of its happiness. 
This, in her high innate senseof duty, formed, in fact, 
an anchoring place for her mind; and this will aecount, 
too, for much ofthat decision of conduct which she 
presenlly displayed; and explain a demeanour which, 
to some readers, may prove unexpected. 

That Mortimer was superior to all the young men 
she had i^er seen, her judgment had often confessed. 
His Ififtihess, his rectitude, his contempt of every thing 
that had a shade of that accommodating spirit, which 
self-interest prescribed to every one around her, and 
the contrary of which, the universal corruption of the 
time had made it a fashion to ridicule; all this stamped 
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him in her mind as a person of a higher order, whose 
caste was by no means diminished by the mediocrity 
of his fortune. In short, though lowered in all his 
prospects, she still thought him the honour of her 
house. But, in thinking so, she had made no surrender 
of affections, which, as it appeared to her, had never 
even been sought. So far frt}m this, she even regretted 
that her cousin was not her brother; a Mowbray instead 
of a De Vere. Hence, then, she was more open to the 
effects of a conviction that to thinkof him in any other 
light than as a relation, would for ever forfeit her fa- 
ther's countenance ; and hence, too, the persuasion 
which, though not universal among the young wom<?n 
of the time, was with her most peculiarly strong, that 
even though a father , might be in fault, the character 
of a daughter would for ever want süpport, by acting 
in Opposition to him. 

*' Ah!'' Said she, "let-me never be put on my de- 
fence where my father is aparty. It suitsneither with 
my age nor sex; nor would the countenance of the whole 
World heal the wound I shöuld inflict upon myself in 
wounding him." ^ 

Her merit in this was the greater, because, though 
the bias of her nature was to love herparent, even with 
fondness, if he would perniit it, she feit too fatally that 
he did not give the permission; and thus, a mind that 
was rieh in endowments, and a heart formed to be the 
abode of all the affections, were left wandering and 
void, deprived of their best interest, and ä1 most a blank 
in the scale of existence. 

Still her highest pleasure had always been in the 
pride which she saw her father took in her. That 
pride, indeed, rather than paternal fondness (so sweet 
to the child where it exists), was the chief, if not the 
oniy sign of pleasure whicluLord Mowbray ever show- 
ed in her. But even this ata s a comfort with which 
no inclination she had hitjxmwielt could stand in com- 
petition ; and the very nötli^i that she was thought 
capable of fostering an affection unsought, and unsanc- 
tioned by her parent, afFected her in a manner to give 
her the greatest uneasiness. With all her interest, 
therefore, about De Vere, she was by no means in his 
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power; and it was, upon the whole, a relief to these 
feelings at least, to hear of his intended departure. 

But though devotion to filial duty and to delicacy 
might be said to form the most essential part of Con- 
stance^s character, and whenever it came in competi* 
tion with other feelings, she had neither ehoice nor 
hesitation as to deeision; yet she feit not the ease which 
she wished at the prospect of a Separation, indefinite 
both as to time and place,, and pregnänt, perhaps, with 
personal danger. It was not, therefore, altogisther 
withoüt perturbation that she so6n after heard a mes- 
sage delivered from De Vere to his unele, requesting 
to take leave of him and his cousin before he set out. 

This made it necessary to call up all her firmness, 
and she «did it so succ^ssfully that, though the softness 
of her demeanour was resumed. De Vere (for so we are 
obliged to own) was even mortified at the manner in 
which she allowed him to take leave of her, 

There was, indeed, sweetness in it, becäuse sweet- 
ness was so interwoveh in her nature that it cöuld not 
fail her. But it was not that sweetness which (accord* 
ing to the beautiful thought) seemed, in bidding him 
adieu, to bid him' return. It was too kind to make 
him accuse her of caprice, but far too self-possessed for 
him to discover a feeling beyond what relationship 
warranted. • • 

In truth, whatever we may think or have heard of 
the power of early bias and secret affection, the pre- 
dominating rectitude and determination of her eharac-* 
ter were, in reality, equal to the conquest of even this 
strong inclination, when called upon to attempt it, as 
she feit she was, by duty to her father, and respeet for 
herseif. It was this, then, that had enabled her lately 
to be near her cousin, and now to part from him in the 
manner we have described. ^ 

With respeet to De Vere, the mine laid by Lord 
Clevejand, as we before related, had been actually 
Sprung; andhowever completely he rejected,asincom- 
patible with her lovely character, the malignant report 
of her supposed contempt, the fact that such contempt 
of his pretensions, shoyld he entertain them, was feit 
by his uncle, fiUed him with uneasiness mixed with re- 
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sentroent Nor do we disguise that no little anxlety 
in respect to Coastance herseif was thc offspring of 
these uncertainties ; or that his pulse beat quick on 
entering thedrawing-room, at Unding that Lord Mow- 
bray was absent, and that for the first time for many 
weeks he was alone with his cousin. 

Her late distance towards him, unexplained as it 
was, had sent him to the interview in that donbtful 
mood, which raight or migbt opt be app>eased — might 
be all turned to tenderness, or be chilled to coldiless, 
according to the circumstances that arose. 

In the commencement he watched her with anxietj, 
to det^ct, if he could, any thiug like an emotion simi- 
lar to his own; but in vain. 

<^ I go/' Said he at last, in answer to her question 
upon the length and object of his absence, << töo little 
charmed with what the world has lately exhibited, to 
be very anxious about my return. I go with the man 
I most, if not the only man I greatly, admire: nor 
have I much object beyond being of use to hini in his 
melancholy : except to forget, if I can, myself and all 
that has befallen me during the last eight months. " 

"Forget yourself,Mortimer! forget yo'ur friends?' 
Said Constance, with kindness, but of a sort so col- 
lected and natural, that De Vere wished it had been 
less. • , 

*'I seem to have no friends," replied he, "except 
her I have left atTalbois, and him I accompany," 

" Indeed!" exclaimed Constance, spmewhat shakeri. 
'* And is this house no longer your uncle's? And are 
we relations only in blood? I thought it had been other- 
wise. " 

"Heaven knows I thought so too>" replied De 
Vere;* scrutinizing her face and manner with an air of 
composure, which the thought of the change in his 
uncle, enabled him to assume. "But where the high- 
est interests of the State, are frustrated and lost from 
changes of opinion, it little boots us to hope that pri- 
vate connections should remain without estrange- 
ment." 

" Morlimer," said Constance, with a look of dignity 
and softness mixed, "you are not kind to us, or to 



yourself, in this. God knows I have deplored many 
things as well as you; but there has been no estrange- 

And here, spite of her resolution, her beautiful lip 
vvould have betrayed that it quivered, had she not 
tu med to the open baleony to conceal it Recovering, 
and aided, perhaps, by a feeling that to her at least 
Mortinier was not perfectly just, she continued, *< You 
have been ili used, my cousin; but we will not let you 
part with us in ill humour." 

"I have no ill humour/' said De Vere, somewhat 
loftify, "rtor/' (and he herie feit still more erect) 
^< have I a complaint to make. From some, indeed, I 
have received injury, in return for benefits " 

"That, you too eertainly have,^' intemipted Con- 
stance, but cheeked herseif again, while she thought 
of her father. 

" With öthers," continued he, "I have been deemed 
of no consequence, when found without power; after 
being flattered with notice, under a different impres^ 
sion.'*' 

*^ Thpse who iiave acted thus, are beneathyou, my 
Gousin," exciaimed Constance. 

"In many things, I trust they are,^^ replied De 
Vere; <*and if there are others still, ofa better order, 
who thiH^ I am in the way, — ^^ and he stopped. 

"Think you in the way!" cried Constance; <Uo 
whom can you allude?'* 

"To those, dear Constance, too near me in connec- 
tion, for me to wish to go on. I mean merely to ob- 
serve, that even here, l have too humble anopinionof 
myself, to complain of changes, which may, jfor aught 
I know, be only deserved, by the presumption I have 
shown, in setting up my own judgment against their's. 
To such however, it can be of little consequence 
whither I go, or when I return — and if I never do re- 
turn " 

"Dear Mortimer,^' exciaimed Constance, here 
thrown off her guard, atid alive to all her father had 
told her, " what mean these dark hints? I have heard 
reports that you mean to espouse, nay, risk your life, 
in the cause of persona who, my father says, are rebels, 
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and I intreat you to teil me what you mean by neve? 
returning?'' 

*<Merely/' replied De Vere, "as was once said by 
another, that * if I be foiled in my enterprise, there 
will be one shamed, that never was gracious/ aiid in 
the World, I fill up ^ a place, which may be better sup- 
plied, when I have made itempty.* As for those whom 
Lord Mowbray calls rebels, bis lordship and I may 
dlffer.'' 

*^True, Mortimer," cried Constance, **and what- 
ever you determine, I am sure it will beall iahonour." 
She then added, with resumed firmness, accomp&nied 
"by a forced smile, ** I have often, you know, scolded 
you for false opinions both of yourself, and others. 
The supposition that you are abandoned, is a proof of 
it, and sits as ill upQn you, as it would upon me, whom 
I know you think surrounded hy /riends.^^ 

<< You! Constance ! You abandoned ! The que^n of 
life, or all that inlife is worth following! You ! the Or- 
nament of the court, and the focus of elegant gaiety!'^ 

Lady Constance shook her head, and in truth feit 
heavy at heart, at observing that the general opin- 
ion, which she feit to be of so little consequence to her 
real well beinghad extended itself to De Vere. She 
was, therefore, only relieved by the enti^nce of her 
father. 

Lord Mowbray, though he had fixed the hour of 
meeting, for which he was himself too late, was not 
overpleased at find in g De Yere alone with bis daugb- 
ter; and bis look of mistrust, only excited still more 
the revolting spirit of bis nephew. 

He was so evidently contemptuous, as well as dis- 
pleased, that for the moment De Vere both feit and 
looked as if he abandoned all bis tenderness, as well as 
all bis hope, about bis cousin; and, with an erect front, 
stood before them both, seemingly in proud indepen- 
dence. Lo|*d Mowbray never liked him under this ap- 
pearance; and to Constance, it seemed so undeservetl, 
as well as so new, thateach ofthese cousins, formerly 
such magnets to one another, now really wished the in- 
terview to be over. So easy is the progress of misun- 
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derstanding sometimes with the best, so prone is poor 
humaa nature to mukiply its own mortifications. 

It must howeyer, besaid for Lord Mowbray, that in 
addition to hisfears, of DeVere, he had fears of another 
kind, which had been cruelly excited in consequence 
of a Discovery of a supposed intrigue that menaced his 
power. In these moments, he was too iittie kind to 
any body to be very benignant towards a man whom 
he never had loved, and aiways feared, even before he 
had injured him. He seemed therefore peculiarly dis- 
tant and formal, though the ruiing subject of his thoughts 
could not help showins itself. 

" Young men," said he, "are right to travel; but I 
could have wished you had chosen another companion. 
The friendship of Mr. Wentworth is dangerous, and 
will >veigh down any one whohashis fortuneto make ; 
as you have found, to your cost." 

"And yet," säid De Vere (eager for his friend, 
though füll of very different thoughts,) <* no man has 
such an increasing influence among those whom you 
suppose, my dear uncle, to be solely intent upon this 
fortune-making design." 

" Increasing !" exciaimed Lord Mowbray, bitinghis 
lip; "and does he really expect success?" 

" In his great object," replied De Vere, " although 
perhaps not in the acquisition of place/' 

" What other öbject can hc häve ?" said Lord Mow- 
bray, with something like contempt 

" To effect, whether in or out of place," observed De 
Vere, "a reform in the rules of action which seem to 
govern all ranks; to make power more powerful, by es- 
tablishing it on public opinion ; and to give a botter bias 
to public opinion, itself: in a word to make the king 
what he wishes and what he is formed to be, the man 
of hispeople.'* 

" Excellent schoolboy visions," returned Lord Mow- 
bray, in a tone of sneer, alarm, and anger mixed. " Such 
theories attempted to be put in practice, will ruin the 
State." 

<* They may ruin particular statesmen," said De 
Vere, " but they will regenerate public virtue, of which 
the State Stands so much in need; and we may then see 
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what the country so much desires, an administration 
governing for the country, not for themselves.'^ 

He Said this (excited by the subject, spite of other 
thoughts) with so much animation, that Constance how- 
ever averse to these conversations could not help ad- 
miring him. But both her admiration, and his exclte- 
menty were quicklylost in the sour looksand language 
of Lord Mowbray. 

"Nephew," said the latter, "you do ill in Jetting 
such sentiments escape you. They almost amount to 
sedition ; and, considering who I am, they seem meant 
as a personal afiront. 

" My dear uncle, nothing was farther from my 
thoughts.'* , 

'*Perhaps so," replied Lord Mowbray; "and I am 
unwilling to remind you, considering all that has been 
done for you, that to me, such conduct i$ at least not 
grateful/' 

" Done for me !'' thought De Vere, repressing the 
exclamation, when he saw that Constance was affected 
by this speech of her father. Lord. Mowbray however 
was evidently angry, as well as uneasy, and looking 
towards the door, showed pläinly that he thought the 
soöner this audience of leave was finished, the better. 
De Vere observed it, and tried to find comfort where 
he had so often met with it — in Constance. But she 
seemed, from whatever causQ, as uneasy as her father. 
Her eyes were averted and jdowncast; and an awkward 
constraint, for the first time in her life, sat upon the 
brow of the most open and beautiful countenance in the 
World. 

Except therefore by a sHght pressure from her band, 
when De Vere firially took his leave, it required far 
more vanity than his, to believe that he was much 
above the commonest of her acquaintance. The thought 
banished his pride, and made his courage sink, as, with 
a hurried step and beating heart he left the room. Nor 
as he passed through the hall, did he notice the re- 
spectful salutations of a train of bowing domestics, 
whom, somehow or another, he had inspired with 
more than the esteem that is usually feit for a master's 
friend, by the common herd of London footmen. The 
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porter, in particular, who had knov^n him frotn a boyv 
wished him health and success, with an emphasis evi^ 
dently sincere. To this, so much was he absorbedi 
he t^ould scarcely reply, but hastened through the 
Square, without lookiug behind him; and it was some 
minutes before he recoliected this part at least of the 
farewell he had reeeived. He then feit it, from con- 
trasting it with another, and was so alive to it, that, 
taxing himself with haughtiness, and indifference for 
what was meant so well, hecould have returned to 
show bis Sense of it, had he known exactiy in what 
manner to disclose bis feeling. 

" These good fellows,*' said he " are capable of 
attachment, aiid give me what others, from whom I 
expected differentiy, dehy me. It is piain that my 
departure is a relief to my uncle, if not to Lady Con- 
stance herseif!" 

The thought called the blood to his cheek, and much 
of his pride returned. He äccused bis cousin of ca-^ 
price, of coldness, of injustice; and had he been other 
than exactiy. what he was, he might, for a few seconds, 
have endeavoured to lash himself into an opinion that 
he had given her a consequence of which she was uia- 
worthy. But De Vere was too worthy himself, and 
too little like Lord Gleveland in this respect, for such 
a temper to continue. His resentment (if it had so 
decided a character) melted away before he got the 
lengtTi of the street which led to his lodgings ; and 
before he got home, he had restored his mind to 
thoughts morß worthy both of himself and of her to 
whom they pointed. 

**No!"said he; **Iet irte not take refuge in the 
equivocal consolation that she is in fault. It is piain 
I have nd interest in her heart. But that does not di- 
minish her excellence. '' Then he added, with a sigh, 
** She never gave me encouragement. I have no comt- 
plaint to make." 

This acquittai acted two ways. It indeed forced him , 
toconfess that hisaffection was hopeless. Bat he had 
rejf^cted all mean-and unjust accusations, which might 
for a moment have supported him.. He had decided 
voju n. — fl2 
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honourably by his cousin, and in doing 90^ he feit as i 
man of honour will always feel. 

And thus, we grieve tosay, parted two persona who 
yalued each other, perhaps, even at the moment, more 
than aught ^Ise in the world; and thus it is, that minds 
the most congenial, and seemingly formed to coalesce 
in the sweetest union, may, sometimes, hy missing 
the precise moment af explanation, after ä slight mi^ 
understanding, separate for ever. Let us learn a les- 
8on from it which may be useful to the proudest heart/ 
and the most delicate sensibility, — ^that there iK no 
pride so high, nor delicacy so refined, as to be abore 
the aid of mutua) concession. How many blössoms 
of happinäss have been shaken from the tree, and .died 
prematürely, and how machsourness has been engraft-^ 
ed in their places, merely for the want of such timely 
sacrifice. 

Yet, alas! who, and what are we, — worms as we 
are in the eye of Omnipotence,— that we should thus 
Sport with the good he destined for us? If every proud 
spirit which labours under mistake, would, in its most 
swelling and " palmy State,'' thus whisper to itself, 
what evils might be spared in the history of manl 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

A COTTRTIEK's F£ARS. 

Though I am daugbter to his blood, I am not to his manDei». 

Sbakbpkabi. 

Why, he statks up and down like a peacock, a stride and a 
stand : ruminates like an hostess that hath no arithmetick but her 
brain, to set down her reckoning ; bites his lip with a politick 
jwgard, as who shoukl saj, there were wH in his head, if nwould 

out f^^ ■ 



In the last chapter we described thepartTngbetween 
Coa$tance and her couaiu m «l piowd Tvn^ l&vA^De 
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Vere gone, Lady Constance feit the manner in which 
both she and her father had sufiered him to leave 
them. The necessity she thougl^t there was to con- 
eeal even the subdued regard she had for him, had 
been stri^ngthened, so as to give her additional cour- 
^Sl^9 by the seeming loftiness of his manner, — which, 
from her father's entrance, had eyid^ntly, though af- 
ter a struggle, got the better of his tenderness. This 
kept her in a kind of neutral position ; and the vio- 
lence of Lord Mowbray, had afterwards so confused 
her, thät in the actual moment of parting, she seemed 
almost in a State of indifierence. 

But her's, after all, was a.young heart. Nothing 
could break in upon her sense of right ; but she was 
not one of those heroines whp are so absorbed by high 
principle^ as to be able to ^ssert it without ejffort, and 
almoßt without emotion. She feit, therefore, as the 
gentle being she was would necessarily feel ; and as 
her cousiii's footsteps died away upon the stairs, and 
she thöught of the untoward diflference between Lord 
Mowbray and bim, in this their parting moment, she 
underwent a revulsion, a sort of remorse of spirit, 
which much affected her. "It was right," thought 
she, "notlo encourage the suspicion that De Vere 
was a lover ; but it was not right to let him depart as 
if he were not a cousin," 

Luckily for her agitation, Lord Mowbray, the very 
moment that De Vere left the room, had returned to 
the perusal of a letter from Kew, with which he had 
entered, open in band, and which, in causing him the 
most serious alarms, had occasioned much of the 
«plenetic humoiir he had displayed towards his 
nephew. Absorbed in this, it gave time for Lady 
Constance to recover, and, indeed, it proved a consid* 
erable diversion to her attention : for the anxious 
statesman was in no inconsiderable agitation him- 
seif. 

With a heart softened by thefecent occurrence, and 
in want of all the support a parent could aflford — de- 
sirous, too, of giving herseif the only consolation 
which could compensate the exertion she had made in 
that interchange of sympathy which makes some fath- 
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ers and their children all in all to one another — ^how 
waB she disappointed and grieved to find that, what- 
ever was the cause pF Lord Mowbray'a anguish (for 
it was uo less), it was not from her attempted soothing 
that he could derive any cpmfort Yet, spit^ of her 
own uneasinesSy she dressed her soft and beautiful 
countenance inits most endearing smile. She played 
with bis hand, and with her cheek close to bis, asked, 
modestly, but tenderly, if she might not be permitted 
to know the cause of bis trouble. 

It was in vain ; Lord Mowbray remained fixed in 
thought, with a knit brow, and a countenance of iron; 
andy observing that ladies coüld know nothing of the 
cares that weighed down statesmen, desired that Mr. 
Claytoh might be seht for. 

"My dear father,*' said Consta^ce, **you arie evi- 
dently afiected by some untoward business, if you are 
not really ill ; and may Inot be permitted at least to 
share what aflTects you, though I cannof eure it ?*' 

Lord Mowbray, however, continued in frilent 
though t, and unrelaxed features, for some time ; 
when, regardless of her innocent caresses, he re- 
plied — 

" I have often told you, Lady Constance, that poli- 
tics are above your comprehension. Indeed,'' said he, 
rising, and striding across the foom, " they are above 
the comprehension of any one, even of those who are 
admitted into the secrets of courts and cabinets. 
Storms often arise where least expected ; and little 
wise are those who think olRce has nothing but sweets, 
or that oiBSce men are always on beds of roses/' 

Constance would have retired, as despairing of pow- 
er to console bim, though wondering, r%nd fearfui of 
some new and dangerous crisis. But the agitated 
earl motioned her to remain. 

** Stay," said he, conti nuing to walk the room, and 
contemplating bis red ribbon with no seeming pleasure. 
** Since Clayton is not in the way, I may as well dis- 
burthen myself of what presses upon me ; though you 
can give no ad vice in a matter you cannot possibly 
understand. At the same time it will show you what 
some men are." 
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Rough as it was^ Constance feit something like plea- 
sure at this promise of confidenee where she so much 
wished it, and she listened respectfully for what was to 
follow. In truth, the good lord was too big with his 
yexation not to hope for some relief by disclosing it, 
«ven though it was to a woman, and the secret a politi- 
eal one. But what was the astonishment of Constance 
to find th^t the apprehended danger, and all this mo« 
ralizing upon the uncertainties of place and power, 
arose out of the conductof an old statesman, who in 
every body's opinion had heen for ever laid upon the 
shelf. . As he was known to Lady Constance, who, in 
common with the rest of the world, admired his wit 
and vivacity^ but supposed that age and wrinkles, 
though tbey had not extinguished his spirits, must have 
long dispelled all worldly ambition, she ventured to 
consoie her father on this equivocal ground. With 
one foot in the grave, it could not enter the fancy of 
the blooming Constance, that such a man could be 
a subject for ambition to sport with, She knew not 
that ambition never growrs old. 

Lord Mowbray smiled superiority at this simplicity 
of his daughter; but observed, not without trepidation, 
'* Alas! you know not the arts of a hoary politician, 
when seif is in (juestiön." 

Lord Mowbray in this, stopped not to consider how 
blind seif may be when it ventures to moralize; nor 
did the filial minded Constance detect it in her father. 

But Lord Mowbray went on, and with many hesi- 
tations, looking with anxiety during intervals at the 
letter, which he still grasped, he exclaimed, *^Yes! 
yes! he has fire enough left, and cunning enough too, 
to endanger us, and so Lord Oldcastle thinks. Yet, 
with his fortune, and high enough in rank, what can 
there possibly be in mere office that, at such an age, 
can tempt him thus to sacrifice himseif?'^ 

Now, as Lord Mowbray was little more than sixty 
when he said this, and his dangerous rival near four- 
score, we are notto suppose that he could be conscious 
of any inconsistepcy in sayirig it In truth, his 
warmth and manner indicated nothing but sincerity 
even with himself; nor, as we have before observed, 
was his pupil disposed to seek for any thing eise, when 

22* 
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it was her father that spoke. But jüdge of her sur* 
prise when he acquainted her with the peculiar ground 
of his fetrsy which was, that this time-furrowed rival, 
sought and Was admitted, (<<no doubt/' said Lord 
Mowbray, ^* forthelow purpose of acquiringfavour,") 
into all the private parties at court; nay^ into the very 
games of the royal children; ^'and you will be aston^ 
ished when I teil you of a play for them whieh he him- 
self has invented.^' 

Constance looking curiosity, h^r father proceeded to 
inform her, that the eldest of the young prinoes con- 
descended to shoot him with paper arrows, tili hedrop* 
ped down seemingly deady when the joy was for the 
little prince to kiss hirn to life again. ^< This, and hot 
eockles and forfeits,'' said Lord Mowbray,^ shaking 
his head, /^would, uhder such a man, endanger a 
stronger administration than ours; hör should I be 
surprised if Wentworth, and perhaps even your cou* 
sin, flown as they are, were at th&botiöm of it.^' 

Constance thought within herseif, how little her fa* 
ther could know his nephew, when he attributed such 
designs to him ; and her respect for the open character 
o{ Wentworth equally exempted him £rom the impu» 
tation. In fact, the deatb of Beaufort, and the effect 
this had produced on many characters whom, from 
what she knew of them,; she honoured in the world, 
had given a shock to her mind, from which she had 
not recovered; and the presentconversation exhibiting 
(as even her filial reverence could not prevent her 
from imagining) the most childish fears, was any thing 
but agreeable to her feelings or her principles. Am- 
bition, indeed, as she had seen itcondueted, had alrea- 
dy had too si trister an effect upon private happiness, to 
make her quite so favourable to it as, in her natural 
sentiments, considering it as a noble passion, she had 
originally been. We have not denied that she. had 
been somewhat dazzled at the infiuence which, as a 
young and elegant female, she was told she might ac- 
quire among those who conducted the state; and, for a 
moment, her love of all virtue, public as well as pri- 
vate, gave her an elevation, to the pleasure of which 
she yielded. But her modesty first (al ways the surest 
index io inform a wom^u vrlv^Uvec ehe is rif^ht or 
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Wrong,) and afterwards her judgment, nay, her very 
pride itself, combined to make her trenible on the 
threshold, at entering on such a career. There was 
nothing she thought so litt]e a woman's province as 
party; and she looked with little reverence on the busy 
exertion of a youngand beautifui peeress, who with the 
highest attraction, and all the seemingqualities of a 
good wife and mother, as De Vere onee observed, un- 
sexed herseif by becoming the focus of poUticai rage 
and intrigue. In her feelings upon this point, she had 
been confirmed by her prudent friend, Lady Clanellan; 
and she had fpr some time, on this, as well as almost 
every othifer account, wished for the feupimer to close 
upon a way of life for which the more she saw of it, she 
feit less and liess fitted. For all (hese reasons, there- 
fore^ tbough anxious to sooth her father's distress, she » 
v^as neVer less disposed to enter into the causes that 
had produced it; and^ but that the afflicted statesmati 
was her father, she wöuld have laughed oütright at 
the anecdote, on which his affliction was principally 
ibunded. 

She was staggered, howerer, by the authority of 
Lord Oidcastle, and began to wonider at these lords of 
the destinies of nations, whö seemed to hold their own 
destiny by sopoor a thread that a child might break it. 
Her excellent judgment, young as she was, had füll 
room for ex^rcise, and she coufd not help confessing 
that ambition, as she saw it, was a very difierent thing 
from what the generous but inexperieneed flight of her 
mind had taught her to believe. It was, equally with 
the luxury and splendour in which she had lately lived, 
inadequate to all she had hoped for, on taking, as she 
was told she was to do^ possession of the world. 

«But where then," said she^ when her Conference 
with her father broke up, and she retired to her (*Ioset^ 
— <* where is happiness really to be found ?" 

The thöught engaged her in a long conteniplation of 
what she calied the riothings that had absorbed her 
attention for so many months, and her little pleasure 
in these led her to Castle Mowbfay, whence she begaii 
tö wish she had nerer stirred. But Castle Mowbray 
was not to her what it had been during the summer ; 

and, with er^ry aeemiiig bleasiu^ ^^i^xi ^»s!<&v^ >^^ 
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youog favourite of nature as well as of fortune was any 
thing but happy. 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 



DEPABTUBE. 

"What envious streaks 
Do Iftce the seyering cIoucU in yonder east ! ^ 
Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tip-toe on the misty mountain's top. 
I must be gone and live— or stay and die. . 

Shakbpzabk. 

C0171.D De Vere have penetrated his cotisin's mmd, 
duriflg the hoursjconsequent to his last interview with 
her, it might probably have relieved his own from some. 
of the weight which öppressed itin the moment of his 
leaving London with Mr. .Wentworth. He would not, 
perhaps, have found there the species of feeling wbich 
might have determined his owü heart what to wish, or 
how to act : but he would have seen that the person 
who he thought had begun to listen to the flatteries of 
the World, was as pure as ever in her nature, and as 
free as ever from the tainting effect of those flatteries. 
The contrary opinion, however, had got a little, a very 
little, hold of him, and as his post-chaise drove through 
Grosvenor-square before five in the mornmg, and he 
looked up at the close-shuttered Windows of her Cham- 
ber, he feit an unaccountable heaviness from tbe mixed 
nature of his refleciions. She was tfaen, he thought, 
in slumber, jaded perhaps with the vigil of some night- 
ly ball, where all the incense of the State had been of- 
fered her, and her only embarrassment had been to 
decide which pleasure she should most jenjoy, or on 
what candidate for her favour she should bestow most 
of her notice. At any rate, he supposed her indiffer- 
ent to any feelings that might be entertained for her 
by himself ; and although he feit a sort of pang at the 
thought that it would be Iqvl^ bofore he aaw that hbuß^y 
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or its löreiy inhabitant again, (if indeed he might not 
be taking bis last yiew of it^) yet he could not fbrget 
bis uncle's moroseness, or the insensibility witb which 
she herseff had seemed to part witb bim. 

Witb these ioipressions, it was witb little alacrity 
of heart that be lost sight of Mowbray House ; and 
though Wentworth was by bis side, he threw bimself 
back in the carriage, and drawing bis bat over bis eyes, 
neitber gentleman spoke a word tp the t)tber for many 
minutes. 

' Their^ meditations certainly were. not disturbed by 
any tbing from witbout; for though all was light 
througbout the vasteity, every tbing seemed buried in 
silence and solitude. The repose reminded one of aban- 
doned Rome wben entered by Brennus and bis Gauls, 
so deep and motionless was it, even at an hour wben 
Nature had begun to assume all her gladncss witb the 
rising of the sun. 

This contrast, which often exists between the cheer« 
ful appearance of inanimate objects and the deep restof 
man, is, to a contemplative person, always füll of in- 
terest; nor, perhaps, of all the sceaes on which such a 
person loves to fasten, is there one more pregnant with 
Philosophie food than this, — the exhibition of a great 
city at the dawn ofday. The myriads which it is 
known to contain, and is soon to pour forth, are then 
invisible to the eye, and bouses, teemingwith life, ap- 
pearabandoned and desolate. At best they are buried 
in peaeeful forgetfulness, from which it seems almpst a ) 
pity to rouse them. How many tbousands x)f those who 
were thus lost in happy obliviop, were soon to awake 
tocare, to doubt, to struggle, or to certiin affliction! 
Many, bpwever, tojoy; though neitber De Vere nor 
bis companion made the^ last any part of the ' visions 
theyindulged; yetwithotber feelings than those which 
preyed upon each, the softness of the morning, and the 
journey before them, might have created very different 
sensations.* 

• The modern reader, in the foregfoingf description of the early 
dawn in London, may recoHect somethingp of the same catt in the 
novel of Granbv; only (as I am most willingf tp allow) it is better ez- 
ecuted in that Uvely and very agreeable picture of the mariners of 
the day. Nevertheleas, as the tone of «et^^m^iiX. Sa vmi«^'^aft.^K!&« 
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The 8Un had been up above an hour, but was now 
tempered by cloudB which had just shed the blcssingof 
a gentle räin on the earth, enough (and no more) to al- 
lay heaty and turn every thing to freshness. But the 
busy dwellers of Whitehall were still steeped in sleep^ 
save, now and thca> where an earlier stirrer than the 
rest had opened his window aloft^ to inhalethe air. On 
advancingy however, towards Parliament-streety Symp- 
toms of bustleand watchfukiess displayed the'mselves. 
At first a desultory straggler was seen, with jaded step 
and night wörn loqks, creeping like snail (though with 
any thing but shining morning. face) towards that omi- 
nous place of combat, where the fate of nations was of- 
ten decided, and might be then deciding. Another and 
auother still succeeded, tili, at length, whole groupes, 
by threes and fours at a time, swept the pavement, arm 
in arm, hurrying faster and faster, in the apprehension 
of being too late for the question, or anxious with mu- 
tual fear at the sight of each other's strength. 

These had all been summoned to vote from their re* 
spective clubs, where, tired of a ten-hour's debate, they 
had sought a temporarv and feverish refuge. Dim as 
were their «yes, and furrowed their temples with 
watching, their countenances still gleamed with what 
agitated them within; and hope, and doubt, and anxious 
calculation, and (with many, let us cordjally add) real 
patriotism, excited them all by turns; and this gave a 
momentary ardour to their spirits, and an accelerating 
impulse to their Steps. 

It was a sight which neitherWentworth,nor,^andeed, 
De Vere, could view without emotion. The former 
saw many of his friends and many of his opponents, as 
the carriage roUed past them. Amongst these was 
Clayton, whose quick but solitary pace, and discon- 
certed air, rather surprisedthem. He had, in fact, 
been dispatched to bring up a detachment öf hesitating, 
though general supporters of Lord Old Castle; had met 
with a cold reception from a knot of county members; 
and was, in truth, rumitiating oii the coarseness and 
ingratitude too, of country gentlemen, when, with ir. 
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regulär stepi and face füll of care, he was thus seen 
hurrying to his patrons with apprehensions of some- 
thing little short of mutiny. Both the friends obsenr- 
ed the phenomenon, and Mr. Wentworth argued from 
it, that all was not well with the ministerial party« 
This, with the eventful discussion which was pending, 
and his possible power ofinfluencing it, but, above aß, 
the proximity of the scene, staggered his resolution. 
His band waa several times on the glass, to or 'er the 
postilion to stop, and his heart beat high at thethought 
of gallant encounter; when the weakness of his ehest, 
and the soleran ppomise he had given to Wilmot (of 
which De Vera forcibly reininded him,) turned him 
from his design, and he too threw himself back in the 
carriage, that he might not be noticed either by the 
former companions of his glory, or the rivals of his 
power. * 

Having at lengtb escaped by driving over West- 
minster-bridge, he could not help stretching through 
the window, to take a view of the House, which reared 
itself in placid and quiet dignity to the gray morning, 
unconscious (and it seemed almost stränge that it should 
be so) of the agitating scene that was passing within. 
For Wentworth was but rightin suppösing that at this 
moment the doors were closed, and the Speaker enga- 
ged in the act of putting the question. The thought 
so got the better of him, that, had he not been a little 
ashamed öfhis eagerness, he would have confessed then 
(whathe did afterwards,) that though absolutely out of 
hearing of the House^ he mistook the hailing of some 
distant watermen across the river, for the well known 
Sounds of Ay and No! Such, and so great, on particu- 
lar subjects, is the power of habitual excitement and 
local association. 

The thought of all that was passing, expanded itself 
upon his fandy in a variety of images. He recollected 
all that had happened in this the scene of hisexei^tions, 
from the first moment he had entered upon it: the con- 
sequence he had achieved; bis increased and increasing 
reputation; bis early accession to power; his abandon- 
ment of it afterwards; the acquisition and desertion of 
friends; but, above all, the iU-usageand unhappy fate of 
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Beaufort The remembrance of these was still so bit- 
ter to him, thaty for a moiPent he forgot himself: and, 
attributing the whole conduct of his opppnents to self- 
interest, he pronounced, with utile sense of justicei 
that all were corrupt 

They were, he said, like the Senators of Rome in the 
time of Juguilha, who would have sold their very 
country, could they fin'd a purchaser. In this spirit, 
DO wonder that the exclamation of Jugurtha himself^ 
when he turned round and addressed the city on leaving 
ity eame into his mind; and, taking a last look at the 
House, as he had now nearly erossed the bridge, he 

burst out with the African chief, 

• 

** Urbeiii venalem et mature perituram« ti emptorem invenerit." 

De.Vere feit all the poignancy of. this exclamation, 
and respecting Wentworth's emotions, would not in- 
ternipt him by contesting the evidently too great ex- 
tent of his opinion. Yet he hoped that that opinion 
was not genuine, and that cooler moments would bring 
back bis friend to better temper with some at least of 
his brother politiciaiis; and though he despised many 
of them equally with Wentworth, and was little enough 
in good-humour with public men, particularly those 
nearest to him, he concluded, as he hoped, that this 
was a mere sudden ebullition, ^nd was unwilling to 
despair of the republiq. He watched, therefore, the 
return of his companion to better tho|Ligbts, from which 
thesight of so many menu>rials of his recent life, had, 
for the time, diverted him. 

The silence was mutual for some miles; for De Vere 
was occupied with other and as keen emotions as those 
of disappointed ambition; and it took some time for 
Wentworth to recover the shock which this mere pas- 
sage through the scene of former contests had giveo 
him. By degrees, however, both resumed their. trän- 
^uillity, though there was still something melancholy 
ia it, durijig the rest of the day. 
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